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assumed the immense responsibilities of the Secre- 
taryship for India, and people are already sp cu- 
lating as to the length of time before he will make 


work was four years in arrears, when he left office it 
was only four months in arrears. This was a very 
good piece of work ; but it did not throw much light 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HERE appears to be no doubt that the personal 

influence of the Queen finally persuaded Lord Sal- 
isbury to take his party into office. The personal pref- 
erences of the Queen are well known ; she would have 
been glad t. have had Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salis- 
bury change places at any time since the former became 
Premier. Mr. Gladstone has never been sufficiently 
master of the arts of the courtier to keep himself on 
a very friendly footing with the Court. The Minis- 
try which has finally taken office is identical with 
that which had been named in England and in this 
country for at least a week before the event. Itisa 
Ministry inherently weak, and divided even more 
decidedly than the Gladstone Ministry on great ques- 
tions of policy. Two of the leading secretaryships 
are filled by men who occupied them in the time 
of Loid Beaconafield ; the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
has added to the duties of the Prime Minister the 
Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs as well as the work of 


tainly not a politician ; that is one cause for con- 
gratulation. On the other hand, his appointment 
does not justify itself. It must await future devel- 
opments before people can decide upon its wisdom. 
It would certainly seem as if the President, having 
gone outside the circle of politicians, could have nom- 
inated a man for Collector the mere announcement 
of whose name would have decisively settled the, ques- 
tion of motive. Mr. Beattie, who succeeds Mr. Ben. 
edict as Surveyor of the Port, is connected with the 
County Democracy, and is not an appointee who will 
commend himself to friends of the Civil Service Re- 
form. Mr. Benedict, who was suspended before the 
expiration of his term, had had a long experience, 
aud, so far as wecan judge, was in every way emi- 
nently qualified for the place which he filled. The 
appointment of Mr. Silas W. Burt as Naval Officer is 
one of the very best that has been made. His name 
and record are sufficient indieation of the motives 
which led to his preferment, and a sufficient guarantee 
of the work he will do in an office which he once be. 
ore filled with the highest efficiency. We have 
stated the case with regard to these appointments as 


elevation of American public life can take sincere sat- 
isfaction. The attitude out of which this criticism 
springs is the surest indication of the spread of the 
sentiment of Civil Service Reform. Four years ago 
changes were made without critici=m, and as a matter 
of course, which are to-day followed by deserved 
rebuke. The Civil Service Kk form, bated as it is by 
the politicians of both parties with a deadly hatred, 
has come tostay. Even the Democratic politicians 
are wakiog up to its necessity ; one of them declared 
the other day, commenting on the slowness with 
which changes are male by Mr. Cleveland, that it was 
ihe ouly safe course. The ctflice holders have become 
30 Dumerous that avy sudden or radical chauge would 
really be revolutionary. This puts the case in a 
nutshell. A change of admini-tration which would 
involve the change of more than 80,000 officials would 
be nothing short of a revolution ; a pressure such as 
no free iastitutiou could stand from electioa to elec- 
tion. Nothing but the continuance of one party in 
power for a lovg period of time has concealed from 


the public view the mediwval and essentially revolu- 
tionary character of the ‘‘ spoils” system. Fortu- 
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nately for the country, President Cleveland clearly 
anderstands this aspect of the situation, and before 
his term expires he will have gone so far, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, that nopoliticianin either party 
who hopes to continue“in public life will ever dare to 
lift his hand against the reform. England has just 
furnished a striking illustration of a sudden change 
of government which leaves all departments to do 
their work as little disturbed by the political commo- 
tion as the clerks in the business offices. This is the 
only rational and intelligent method. 


The secular papers report a threatening of serious 
trouble from the Cheyenne Indians in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Weare dependent for our information on these 
reports ; comparing them, the facts appear to be that 
a part of the Cheyennes were badly treated in 1877, 
being removed to a malarious district and cheated 
in the matter of rations, and that the dissatisfaction 
resulting has extended throughvut the tribe ; that they 
are disinclined to industry and agricultural pursuits ; 
that nearly three-fourths of their territory is con- 
trolled for grazing purposes by cattlemen, who have 
obtained it by the very questionable methods in 
vogue in most dealings with the Indian race ; that the 
discontent has been growing for some time ; that there 
are now over 1,300 adult male Indians, well armed, 
while the whole military force in the vicinity is totally 
inadequate to overawe and keep them in order. Can 
apy po icy be imagined more wickedly foolish than 
this? to keep savages herded together, supply them 
or allow them to supply themselves with arms, feed 
them to keep them quiet, encourage them in habits 
of unthrift and idleness, allow cowboys and that ilk 
to cheat and robthem, and maintain in their vicinity 
just force enough to provoke and not enougl: to con- 
trol them. We repeat, what every threatened up- 
rising emphasizes, the duty of the hour toward the 
Indian : the abolition of reservations; disarmament ; 
citizenship for protection in lieu of the rifle; land 
and an open market in lieu of rations; and, above 
all, steady and equal justice in protection of rights 
and punishment of crime. Must the nation learn 
justice to the Indian as it learned justice to the 


The persistent efforts of Mexico to establish better 
trade relations with this country, and the signs of 
enterprise and commercial progress shown by its act- 
ive p2rticipation in the New Orleans Exposition, have 
aroused a genuine interest in Mexican affairs in the 
United States. The trade, manufactures, imports 
and exports, climate, antiquities, and art of the an- 
cient home of the Montezumas are discussed io our 
newspapers as they never were before. One rather 
startling fact has just been brought out in an article 
in the ‘‘ Evening Post” on the sanitary condition of 
the City of Mexico. The capital stands on a table- 
land 7,500 feet high, in an ideal climate. The Mexi- 
can poet sings: ‘‘O Anahuac! cloudless are thy 
skies; thy soil is carpeted with flowers, thy lakes 
mirror the blue of heaven, thine air is loaded with 
the perfume of the jasmine.” But, coming from the 
realm of poetry to that of sanitary science, one finds 
that the death-rate is so tremendous that Mexi- 
can papers speak of the city as ‘‘the Great Ne- 
cropolis,” and declare that ‘‘ to be alive here is get- 
ting to be a startling phenomenon,” and that unless 
remedial measures are employed soon the capital 
will have to be removed to another site. The death- 
rate—if the population be taken as 300,000—is, in 
the worst season, double thatof New York in August. 
This terrible state of things, like the typhoid epide- 
mic at Plymouth, Pa., is due solely to lack of proper 
sewage and sanitary precautions. A thorough sys- 
tem of drainage has been proposed, but the authori- 
ties wisely shake their heads at the cost, preferring 
death to expense. When Cortez entered the City of 
Mexico he found that a thousand men were daily 
employed in cleaning the streets, and that pure water 
was brought in by immense aqueducts. If the pres- 
ent rulers of the ancient capital wish to preserve its 
pre-eminence as the chief city of the Spanish- Ameri- 
can countries, they will do well to learn a lesson from 
the wisdom of their ‘‘ semi-civilized’ predecessors. 


When Professor Tyndall left this country at the 
end of his series of lectures in 1872 he placed the net 
proceeds of the lectures, amounting to about $13,000, 
in the hands of three gentlemen as trustees, in fur- 
therance of a plan to constitute of these proceeds a 
fund for the encouragement of original research in 
physics in the United States. The fund, well invested, 
by the accumulation of income has now reached the 
goodly sum of $32,400, and Professor Tyndall has 


divided the amount into three parts, giving one part 
to Columbia College, one to Harvard University, and 
one to the University of Pennsylvania; the income 
of each fund to be used to establish a fellowship in 
science, to be conferred upon young men who shall 
display unusual aptitude for and devotion to the 
natural sciences, and who shall be willing to give 
themselves for life to original research. This is an 
instance of international comity which we are glad 
to record, and which will add not a little to the al- 
ready universal respect and regard in which Professor 
Tyndall is held in this country. The time has long 
gone by among intelligent men when a difference of 
honest opinion on even vital subjects conceals for a 
moment those qualities of integrity, high aims, and 
unselfish consecration to great works which are char- 
acteristic of such men as Professor Tyndall and of 
his great fellow-laborer in the field of science, Mr. 
Darwin. No stronger ties can be woven between 
two countries than tbose which grow out of the 
highest and most beneficent activities in literature, 
science, and philanthropy. 


Cornell University, Union College, and Bowdoin 
College are all left without a head this year. Bow- 
doin has elected the Rev. William De Witt Hyde, of 
New Jersey, who is described by the Boston ‘* Adver- 
tiser”’ as only six years ago a college student, and as 
having spent most of the intervening time in study. 
Dr. Duryea, of Boston, has been elected President of 
Union College, without, however, any assurances on 
his part of acceptance. He is admirably fitted for 
the post : a progressive thinker; a man of deep and 
earnest religious nature; a natural educator; even 
in the pulpit, ordinarily, a teacher rather than a 
preacher or herald ; and with that combination of 
force and good judgment which constitutes the en- 
dowment of the true executive. Union College is 
admirably situated to be the undenominational and 
evangelical college for Eastern New York ; and, with 
a competent leader and united Faculty and Board, 
should be able to put herself in her old place in the 
front rank of American colleges. Cornell, if she is 
to carry out her design, and become in fact as well 
asin name a co-educational university, must find a 
man of somewhat similar attainments, a man of 
spiritual power as weil as of intellectual culture. Its 
endowment and locality fit it to be without a supe- 
rior in adaptation to the work of undergraduate in- 
struction. 


— — 


Dr. Conrad's recent book on the German Universi- 
ties, which has been commented upon in these 
columns, continues to excite great interest in educa- 
tional circles in Europe. It has set at rest the minds 
of those who feared that the practical energy dis- 
played in Germany during the last decade would 
withdraw attention and interest from the pursuits of 
pure scholarship. So far, it is clear that material 
success and activity have not lessened the German 
instinct for sound learning. The danger appears to 
lie in another direction; that of overeducation. 
During the last decade there has been an unprece- 
dented increase in the number of students at the uni- 
versities ; with a population of 45,250,000, Germany 
has to-day 25,000 students in her universities, while 
England, with a population of 26,000,000, has only 
5,500 in attendance at the two great seats of learn- 
ing. During the same period the teaching force of 
the German universities has been very largely 
increased ; a fact which carries with it assurance of 
an increased devotion to original investigation, since 
German university teachers, as a rule, are only 
secondarily instructors aud are primarily investi- 
gators. The fostering care of the Government over 
these institutions is clearly brought out by the fact 
that it pays seventy-two per cent. of the great ex- 
pense attending their maintenance, and makes uni- 
versity education the only door to perferment in the 
professions and the higher departments of the civil 
service. These institutions send out every year 
large numbers of thoroughly trained men to all 
sections of the country, and are centers of political 
activity and influence. During the last few years 
Dr. Conrad notes the progress of the reaction which 
is crowding again the lecture-rooms of the theolog- 
ical teachers. His work is an eminently suggestive 
one in the light it throws not only upon univer- 
sity matters, but upon the relations of institutions of 
the higher learning to national life, and especially 
to the important department of administration. 


Every attempt at applying principles of co-opera- 
tion in manufactures is of interest, as the belief is 
daily growing that in some form the mechanic should 


receive a share of the profits from the outcome of his 
labor. Some peculiar features are to be found in the 
Oldham Co-operative Spinning Companies of Lanca- 
shire, England, popularly known as ‘‘ Oldham Oo- 
ops.” These are joint stock companies, whose capi- 
tal is held in small shares, the majority of the share- 
holders being operatives, though the shares are also 
purchasable by the public. But the distinctive 
feature of the factories—and one that has its 
dangers as well as its advantages —is that they 
attempt to do what is in effect a banking busi- 
ness, receiving deposits as small as a pound, 
and paying a little higher interest than the ordi- 
nary banks, say four to four and one-half per cent. 
The security is ‘‘the plant ;” and the holders of 
loan certificates, as well as of stock, are mostly the 
operatives. A rather odd fact, pointed out by the 
London ‘ Spectator,” is that the shares and certifi- 
cates of one mill are usually held by the operatives 
of the others. The reason assigned is that discipline 
can be better preserved when the operatives are not 
virtually masters of the managers. One would sup- 
vose that self-interest would balance any tendency 
to insubordination. This experiment appears to be 
a strictly business one, not backed by philanthropy, 
but started purely to make money. In good times 
the system works admirably ; in hard times there is 
the same danger attaching to any large concern using 
borrowed capital. It is stated that despite the present 
depression in the English cotton trade the dividends 
of the first quarter of this year ranged from three to 
thirteen per cent. per annum, very few concerns 
declaring no dividends. 


A temporary agreement in regard to fishery privi- 
leges has been made between this country and Great 
Britain, continuing the present articles in force 
through this year.——Anti-Jewish riots have taken 
place in Western Russia. The Franco-Chinese 
treaty submitted to the Chamber of Deputies by M. 
Freycinet definitely confirms the rights of France 
over Anam.——General Grant has fairly held his 
own the last hot week, though varying considerably 
from day to day.——The annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic is in progress at Port- 
land, Me.——Buddensiek’s sentence was for ten 
years, the extreme penalty being fifteen.— Reports 
from the Isthmus of Panama say that the new gov- 
ernment is making forced loans and declaring mar- 
tial law. Senator Low, author of the present 
Oleomargarine Act, says that the recent. decision 
declaring it unconstitutional was not given in a fair 
test case, and that the question will be tested again. 
——Many pool-sellers have been arrested in Brooklyn 
and Hoboken the past week.——The Pacific Mail 
steamship ‘‘City of Tokio” has gone ashore at 
Yokohama. She will be a total loss.——The cholera 
in Spain continues unabated..——There has been a 
financial crisis in Mexico. There is a deficit of 
$25,000,000 in the budget.——A report that Mr. 
Keiley has been recalled from Vienna is de- 
nied.——The Harvard-Yale University boat-race 
resulted in an easy Victory for Harvard.— The 
Bartholdi Statue has been landed on Bedloe’s Island. 
——tThe President has appointed Dr. J. B. Kimball, 
of Bethlehem, Pa., Director of che Mint, vice H. C. 
Burchard, suspended.—— W hen Earl Spencer left Dub- 
lin the other day, after his farewell reception as Lord 
Lieutenant, he was hooted at by a great crowd.—— 
James D. Fish, late President of theMarine Bank, was 
sentenced last Saturday to ten years’ imprisonment 
at Auburn.-——Cable dispatches say that M. Olivier 
Pain, the French journalist and traveler, has died in 
the Mahdi’s camp from fever.——General Crook has 
made preparations for an extensive campaign against 
the Apaches.———Mr. Burchard, Director of the Mint, 
has had printed a Jetter declining to resign at Secre- 
tary Manning’s request.——Governor Hoadly, of 
Ohio, says he will not be the Democratic candidate 
at the coming Ohio election.——John McCullough, 
the tragedian, is in Bloomingdale Asylum, suffering 
from general paresis. 


THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEM. 


Bditor Christian Union : 

You solve so many problems for troubled souls that I vent- 
ure to ask your aid in a question that interests me deeply. 
The facts are these: A good and devoted mother had a baby 
boy ; ‘her heart’s love centered in him, and she realized the 
sacred task intrusted her of training him up to a good and 
useful manhood. A woman of rare intellectual endowment 
and deep religious feeling, she bent her whole soul to the 
work before her—prayerfully. Knowing the temptations 
that might beset him, her constant and only petition was 
that he might grow to be a good man and leave the world 
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better in that he had lived, or else be taken while yet un- 
known to sin. When watching him in illness, and bis life 
seemed trembling in the balance, her only prayer was, 
‘* Father, who knowest all things, call my baby among the 
angels now, while he is pure, rather than he should live to do 
wrong.”’ Through loving, tender, yet firm and reasonable 
training, the boy has grown to manhood, exceptionally 
intelligent, good principled, and with a clear sense of right, 
but with a highly strung nervous organism, which, while 
craving stimulants, forbids the slightest indulgence, And 
yet the old, old story—he yicids, even against his will, to the 
temptation offered by others, whose stronger physiques 
permit them to tamper with sin, and, straggling, stumbling, 
striving blindly to regain his foothold, he is gradually going 
down to destruction. Now, where is the answer to this 
faithful mother’s prayer’ She was willing to yield up her 
only son rather than he should live to lose himeeif; there 
was no selfishness mingled with herlove. Surely the God 
who made him knew the peculiar temptation that would 
asgail one of histemperament. Why did Ile not assist the 
praying, devoted mother in the task Ile bad imposed upon 
her, and strengthen and uphold the steps of this child of 
many prayers’ Or else, why did He not take him to himself 
when only a mother’s heart would have suffered, and even 
she could have seen through her tears am answer to her 
prayer? Now, mother, wife, children, all must share the 
dread disgrace and misery. Teil me is God justand merciful, 
and does he answer prayer ’ A Moruern. 
HIS is a life presentation of the insoluble prob- 
lem of the universe. We shall not attempt to 
answer it. Why does sin exist in a world ruled over 
by a sinless and merciful God? Why does it some- 
times seem to defy our best efforts, and vanquish our 
supremest heroism ?/ It is like an ebbing tide; if we 
measure it by century water-marks we can see that 
it is receding ; but it retires like a reluctant sea, and 
the surf, resisting the irresistible decree, makes per- 
petual incursions upon the redeemed land, and seems 
to conquer even whilé it is retreating. It does not 
much help this mother’s heart to assure her that the 
world is growing more temperate ; the world does 
not weigh in ‘he scales of a mother’s love against her 
own son. Her cry is the cry of lavid, Hath God for- 
gotten to be gracious‘ bath he in anger shut up his 
tender mercies’ It is the cry of Christ upon the 
cross, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 
In the presence of such a burden as this the cant of 
philosophy is an aggravation. If the metaphysician 
assures her that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, the answer of the mother-heart is, Why 
should my boy's soul be lost to save another, or even 
many others ¢ If theology answers her,God cannot vio- 
late the freedom of the will ; he cannot make your boy 
temperate against his ill, the answer of the mother- 
heart is, Why, then, does he create what he cannot 
control? A vague hope that God may find in some 
future sphere meats to reclai'n from his own weak 
and wayward will one whose weakness has wrecked 
him here, may lighten a little the anguish of the 
heart, but cannot still its protests against the seem- 
ing injustice which puts him, even for an hour, 
under a pressure greater than he can bear. We can 
only say, You will be unjust to God if, in the bitter- 
ness of your grief,‘you charge him with wrong ; better 
charge yourself with ignorance. Hold fast to Job's 
faith : ‘‘ Though heslay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
For, in meeting all such questions as these, we must 
remember that we are constantly called upon in 
life to act upon probabilities, to confess practically 
our limitations, to believe certain truths, not because 
they present no difficulties, but because their denial 
presents still greater difliculties. Christian faith 
declares that there is a good God who has made the 
world, and who directs and controls it in the interest 
and for the benefit of his children. Infidelity denies 
this, and asserts either that there is no God, or that 
he is not good, or that we know or caa know 
nothing about it. Now, there are thousands of men 
and women who, believing this faith, have gone to 
God in prayer and asked his aid, and who testify 
that they have received aid in answer to their 
prayer. At least it has come somehow, in strength 
and wisdom beyond their natural possession. It 
has been imparted from without. Even in the case 
of the mother you describe, whose training has been 
‘‘ loving, tender, yet firm and reasonable,” there ap- 
pears to have been aid given, though the result is so 
bitterly disappointing. There are, however, cases in 
which the good God appears not to hear or heed or 
answer. In someof these cases we can sce the reason 
why, can see how goodness might be silent ; in others 
we cannot. Now, what is more reasonable, to be 
governed in our conclusion by the exception orLy the 
rule? Toconclude because sometimes God seems to be 
silent, or not to be, that God either is not or is a deaf 
God, or to believe that the faiith sustained by so 
many witnesses is true, and that we do not yet know 
enough to comprehend the apparent exceptions? If 


we recollect aright, when the Copernican theory of the 
universe was first propounded, there were phenomena 
which it apparently did not explain. But scientists 
did not therefore abaudon it. They patiently 
waited tilla larger knowledge should explain the 
exceptions, and bring all into harmony with the one 
great 'aw. We sometimes think that the faith of 
scientists is greater than the faith of Christians, and 
that they are more ready to trust and more patient 
to wait. 

All, therefore, we can say to you is this, that why 
such prayers as you describe, accompanied by faith- 
ful and wise work, seem sometimes barren, we cannot 
understand. but we do not therefore abandon our 
faith in God or in prayer. The tremendous balance 
of evidence points to a good God ; our personal ac- 
quaintance with Him, like the acquaintance of achild 
with bis mother, confirms and enforces this evidence. 
lie often does what we cannot understand ; he often 
fails to do what it seems to us goodness would have 
done. But in such cases we do not conclude that we 
were mistaken and there is not a good God ; we con- 
clude that we do not kuow everything, and that by 
and by, when we sce no longer through a glass, darkly, 
but face to face, we shall understand the enigmas of 
his providence. 

‘Then, then shall I know the full beauty and grace 

Of Jesus, my Lord, when | stand face to face: 
Shall know how his love went betore me each day, 
And wonder that ever my eyes turned away.”’ 


STEP IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION. 


HE appearance of the article on ‘*‘ The Restora- 

tion of Catholic Unity” by a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, upon which The 
Christian Union commented recently, and the recent 
Church Congress, are two very marked signs of the 
times. A series of resolutions introduced into the 
General Convention of the Congregational Churches 
in Vermont, while our editorial was in preas, and the 
action of that rather slow and conservative body 
upon them, deserve notico in the same connec- 
tion. 

The resolutions proposed that the Convention make 
it the main work of its next annual meeting to con- 
sider the problem of the Christianization of the State 
of Vermont as a whole, and that the work of the 
Congregational churches be set forth and studied as 
a part of the entire problem at which the various so- 
called evangelical churches of the State profess to 
be at work. They provided that particular pains 
be taken, through the fullest statistical and other 
study, to get at the facts as to what is actually done, 
and what is left undone; at the distribution of the 
Christian forces of the State, the methods of their 
use, and undeveloped possibilities ; and at the needs 
of the neglected part of the population, and the most 
eflicient ways practicable for meoting them. Pro- 
vision was made in the resolations for a special com- 
mittee who should take the work in hand during the 
year, and begin on acomprehensive plan that would 
cover the field and the forces in it. This com- 
mittee, it was proposed, should present its work to 
other Christian bodies, and offer and invite as hearty 
co-operation as may be consistent with particular con- 
viction sconcerning doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, 
and through similar committees on their part when 
such may be deemed wise. 

The resolutions were introduced by the Kev. 
Samuel W. Dike, who had the ‘hearty approval of 
some of the best men in the Congregational ministry 
of the State in the step ; and they were received with 
marked favor by the Convention and by the com- 
mittee to whom they were referred. The committee, 
however, did not see their way clear to recommend 
for the next meeting but a part of the tims at their 
disposal, and the Convention accepted the report 
without discussion. But we judge that it will be the 
leading theme of the next meeting, and provision 
was made on the spot for a good work of special 
preparation for it. 

Some statistics and other facta given in the report 
of the Secretary on the condition of the churches, and 
in the addresses which the Rev. Messrs. Dike and 
Henry Fairbanks made, will interest our readers. It 
seems that round estimates, made from the official 
reports of the five leading Protestant denominations 
in the State, show in them a force of nearly 600 
churches, with 500 or more regular ministers, and an 
annual expenditure on their own work within the 
State of at least $450,000. These ehurches report 
about 50,000 members all told, and less than 35,000 


ANOTHER 


families are reached by their efforts. From their own 
exhibition, these denominations can claim to reach less 
than one-half the 333,000 inhabitants of the State, of 
whom 40,000 are cf foreign birth. Various opinions 
were expressed, but all agreed that from one-fourth 
to one-half of the people are not touched at all, or 
with any effort worthy of the name, by the churches 
of the State. Examples were given showing the 
various distribution of men and money. In some 
of the large towns and cities churches equally gener- 
ous in the support of their pastors report widely 
differing numbers of families reached. The churches, 
instead of accomplishing more with a given expend- 
iture where the population is within easy access, 
often do less. There are villages in the State which, 
with all the people outside within convenient distance, 
have only from 500 to 1,500 inhabitants, that have a 
regularly employed minister to every 250 or 300 
souls. Custom requires every one of these ministers 
to preach at least one sermon every Sunday, and hold 
one or two services besides for his own people. The 
waste of force was shown by the suggestion that a 
better division of labor and distribution of work on a 
co-operative plan would often give a minister an 
entire week for some special work in the parish, say 
in the homes of the unchurched classes. Some of 
these village churches are missionary enterprises, and 
the sums given to support them more than equal the 
united contributions of all the churches in the place 
to outside benevolent causes. And whole areas of 
population exist where hundreds of people have no 
minister of the Gospel to preach to them or visit 
them regularly, if at all. A map of the State show- 
ing the distribution of the population, churches, and 
money would be highly instructive, and there was 
an intimation that such a map would be prepared 
before another meeting of the Convention. 

We do not assume that anybody thinks that Ver- 
mont, or any other State, can grapple with this great 
problem and solve it in a year, nor do we believe that 
our Vermont brethren will attempt the impossible. 
But they are to be commended for the good begin- 
ning they have made ona subject that sooner or 
later must assume almost national proportions. No 
one could study the great missionary map that was 
hung up before the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society at Saratoga, even after he had filled in the 
proper representations of all the entire Christian 
forces in the country are doing, without a profound 
sense of the crying need of the far West, and of such 
a State as Michigan, and of the great cities. The 
Committee on Comity, which seems rather slow in its 
work, might take a hint from their friends in Ver- 
mont, and provide for a report on the waste of men 
aud money in those communities from which the 
supplies must largely come. 

A bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
high repute, especially among Methodists, and who 
las made a careful study of ecclesiastical problems at 
home and abroad, once said to a gentleman of an- 
other church that the greatest ecclesiastical problem 
of America is presented in the atomizing of its Chris- 
tian life through the multiplication of its local 
churches. And we believe that we have simply ex- 
pressed the opinion of broad and thoughtful minds 
in allcommunions. We put this movement in Ver- 
mount among the most hopeful signs of the times, and 
shall watch its future with more than sympathetic 
interest. 
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FINISHED. 


HE has graduated from her fashionable boarding. 
school and come home. She has ‘finished her 
education,” aud next Fall she will ‘‘ come out.” The 
chrysalis state is ended and the butterfly state begins. 
She has been a nun for four years; and she thinks 
that quite long enough. Her father has paid four or 
five thousand dollars for her education. When he 
takes an account of stock, he shakes his head doubt- 
fully ; if he dared, he would question audibly whether 
the investment has paid. But he is under altogether 
too good discipline to raise any question. Besides, if 
the truth must be confessed, he knows more about the 
value of pork than of Latin, French, mathematics, 
and music. But he sometimes looks at the finished 
young lady, and remembers the artless and simple- 
hearted little girl of eight, years ago, and in his 
heart of hearts he wishes that she had been left un- 
finished. He bas the uncultivated taste to prefer 
the pine in its native wildness, as hve remembers it 
in the pasture of his boyhood, to the pines in his 
[talian garden, trimmed and fashioned in all fantas- 
tic and unnatural shapes. 
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But though he sometimes has misgivings, she never 

has. She has gone through the appointed probation ; 
has completed the process of intellectual incubation, 
and has no doubt of her ability to fly. She can gen- 
erally understand the French phrases in the last 
society novel, and so she has finished the modern 
languages. She can play a dozen set pieces on the 
piano, if she has her notes and is not out of practice ; 
so she has finished her musical education. She has 
brought home in her trunk half a dozen crayon copies 
from pictures given her by her master, and after he 
1as gone over them and touched them up they pre- 
sent a very respectable appearance ; so she is a finished 
artist. She bas read the First Book of Milton's 
‘¢ Paradise Lost,” and parsed most of it, so she has 
finished English literature. She can rattle off the 
names of the crowned heads of England, and knows 
that William tne Conqueror won the battle of Hastings, 
that Henry VIII. was not a model husband, and that 
Charles I. was beheaded by Oromwell; so she has 
finished English history. She has committed to 
memory the greater part of Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,” and 
recited it ; so she is finished in Moral Philosophy. 
Finished ! Poor girl! Infinity is about her, eternity 
is before her, and the germ of divinity is within her, 
and she knowsit not. Finished! Alas! she does 
not know as much as poor Joe of Tom-all-alone’s, for 
he knew enough to say, ‘‘I don’t know nothink.” 
A musician who can tell you nothing about the 
schools of music or the great musicians—the passion- 
ate vehemence of Wagner, the intellectual depth of 
Schumann, the artistic perfection of Mendelssohn, the 
spiritual fervor of Beethoven! An artist who has 
never learned either to read nature or to interpret it, 
to whom the daisy is only a common weed, and the 
tree is useful only because it keeps one who hides 
beneath its shade from being frightfully sunburnt ! 
A scholar who cannot tell you the difference between 
an idyl and an epic, between Milton and Pope, 
between Walter Scott and George Eliot! She does 
not even kvow how to walk, but goes along the side- 
walk with a mincing gait almost as excruciating to 
the beholder as it must be to her ; nor how to breathe, 
for she has tortured her beautiful form into the 
semblance of an hour-glass, through which the sands 
of life are running fast. Her expensive education 
has given her absolutely nothing but ‘‘ accomplish- 
ments "—an ironical term used to signify the posses- 
sions of a girl who has incapacitated herself for 
accomplishing anything. 

When a girl has ‘' finished her education,” she is 
spoiled, and a lifetime can hardly undo the mischief. 
Superficiality has developed nothing but self-conceit ; 
aud even a husband and children will hardly suffice 
to take that outof her. Bat, for the sake of girls yet 
unspoiled, we warn paterfamilias against the fashion- 
able boarding-school that finishes education for its 
unfortunate victims. There are plenty of good girls’ 
schools in America; no need any more to send to 
these finishing shops which are all veneer and 
varnish. The true girls’ school condemns the high- 
heeled shoe and the torturing corset, and gives a free, 
firm step, a graceful carriage, and a well-developed 
frame. It gives a love for music, net a mere 
mechanical skill at piano-playing ; a love for books, 
not a mere memorized list of authors and their 
works ; a comprebension of the evolution of the race, 
not a mere table of dates and events; a love of 
nature, not a mere school-girl’s crayon imitation of 
copies set. There are plenty of such schools in 
America—schools that, in lieu of accompli-hments, 
endow with capacity for achievement. We are far 
from thinking that man’s studies furnish the best 
material for woman's education. But our girls’ col- 
leges have had a hard task before them to establish 
the fact that girls can be educated, that they are 
capable of real development. That task is done. 
The capacity of woman for the highest self-develop- 
ment and her right to the highest self-development 
are no longer open to question. The ominous com- 
bination of ‘‘ women, infants, and idiots” is rele- 
gated to the past. What is the best curriculum for 
the development of womanly charactér we have, 
perhaps, yet to learn. The male intellect cannot 
solve that problem by profound meditation in the 
study on ‘‘the sphere of woman.” We must evolve 
the true intellectual gymnasium for girls, as we have 
evolved the intellectual gymnasium for boys, out of 
actual experiment. Meanwhile, with Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr, with South Hadley, 
Norton, Bradford, and Lasell, and with the innu- 
merable fitting schools to which these and kindred 
institutions have given rise, presided over by women 
who are scholars and Christians, whose schools are 


not achrysalis, and whose graduates are not butter- 
flies, it is an unpardonable sin to send a poor rich 
girl to a fashionable school, where she learns to 
dress, but not to live ; to talk, but not to think ; and 
to pretend, but not to be. 


THE SPECTATOR AT COURT. 


Yes, it paid ; it certainly paid. And now, sball I begin at 
the *‘ very beginning,’’ and tell you everything that hap- 
pens when one goes to “‘ Court’’? | 

It is three days before the “ drawing-room,”’ and you 
have only just time to properly preprre everything for the 
great event ; you must almost live in a ‘“‘ hansom,’’ dashing 
about from shop to shop after white shoes, white gloves, 
white ribbon, white everything ; and those three days will 
be tke busiest you have spent in a long time. And then 
your ‘*‘ reverence ;’’ do you think you can go toa “‘ drawing- 
room ’’ without learning how to make a proper reverence ? 
No, indeed! You must go to a cozy little house in the West 
End, where a very elegant and quaint little old French lady 
will show you all you have to do, fora guinea a lesson. 
(When you go to Court nothirg you want will be less than a 
guinea!) You only take one lesson, for it is quite simple, 
after ali, though there has been a young lady just before 
you who has taken four, but the old lady herself says it is 
the first time she has ever given so many fora presentation. 
Before you leave you become great friends with your kind 
little teacher, and she tells you about her son, who, she says, 
is a remarkably talented young architect, and she shows 
you dining-rooms, salons, houses, cottages, and stables de- 
signed by this son, and carefully framed and bung up all 
over the walls, and says, with the greatest pride, *‘ Voyez- 
yous? Voyez-voas? Regardez moi ¢a!’’ And when you 
have duly admired them, and start to say “‘ Good-by,’’ she 
makes you promise to come again to see her, and tell her if 
you made your reverence well. 

The afternoon before the great day you go to see the lady 
who is to present you, to get the important tickets, and to 
receive explicit instructions as to your line of conduct; for, 
as this lady belongs to the diplomatic circle, she will be in 
the room with her Royal Highness, and you must enter 
alone. At her house you meet some gentlemen, and one 
tells you that when he was presented was the only moment 
in his life that be has known what fear was, and that he was 
in agony lest he should trip over his sword; and you think 
of your three or four yards of train, and you are sure that 

will be much worse than a sword. And another tells you 
that the young ladies usually are white and trembling with 
fear, and that often they make a terrible flasco; they tell 
you of one poor unfortunate who, instead of kissing the 
Queen’s band when it was extended to her, shook it vigor- 
ously, and tben, realizing woat she had done, lost her head 
completely, and, forgetting all the line of great personages, 
turned her back, and incontinently fled. And when you 
leave that house you are trembling in every limb, and you 
spend all the rest of the evening making courtesies to the 
chairs and sofas, and fervently hoping that you may not 
disgrace your country on the morrow. When the morrow 
comes, you are rejoiced to find the sun shining, and you 
make haste to prepare for the hair-dresser, who is to pay 
you an early visit, at half-past nine. You hope the veil and 
the feathers won't be very unbecoming, and you are glad 
your hair is dark, for the white plumes will at least look 
better in it than if it were blonde; and, indeed, when they 
are securely pinned in, they really look very well. 

Your landiord’s daughter devotes herself to you for the 
day, and makes the most helpful and ebliging of little dreas- 
ing-maids, and at last you are ready, all pearis, lace, and 
shining silk. Your drese—well, your dress is ravishingly 
pretty, and yet B.’s is so pretty, too, that you are never 
able to decide which you like best. When, finally, everything 
is done, and you have on your long gloves, are holding 
your big bouquet, and stand with your train stretching so 
faraway int: the distanve that you look at itand wonder how 
it can still be you, the bousemaids beg to come in and see 
you, and even Mr. W. asks for a look, and does his best not 
to appear shocked at such a display of worldliness. You 
drink a strong cup of tea to brace you up for the coming 
ordeal, and then it is time to start, and when you see your 
fine carriage, with its pair of prancing bays, and a coach- 
man and footman in white knee-breeches and top boots, 
then you are in an ecstasy,and you are sure Cinderella 
could not possibly have thought her fairy coach and horses 
any finer. Your footman touches bis hat, jamps to his 
place, and off you roll for Buckingham Palace, with the 
“small boy ’’ doing his best to keep up with the speed of 
your horses. 

It is quite a long drive tothe park, but suddenly you see 
the Horse Guards, and then you know you have arrived, 
and inside the gates you find hundreds and hundreds of 
people waiting to see the carriages pass, and standing on 
tiptoe to catch a glimpse of you, and when you drive 

quickly you don’t mind it, but as soon as the carriage stops 
you don’t like being looked at a bit ; you get behind your 
flowers, and you feel your cheeks getting quite red. Al) 
the way up the long drive the Horse Guards, in their long 
plumes and brilliant scarlet, are stationed at right and 
left, and inside the palace gates is a long row of horse 
men standing close together, but you have not time to see 
more than that they are all in buff coats, for you are at the 
steps, where you alight to the sound of martial music. 
When you have left your wrap in a room near the entrance, 
you goup # v ry grand stairway, pass men with spears, 
dressed something like the ‘‘ Beef-eaters,’’ only all in red 
and yellow ; you hand one of your tickets to the Queen’s 
page, and are ushered, with a great many other ladies, into 
a huge room with a large organ in it; you go on through a 


“golden gate’’ between two more very gorgeous men with 


spears, and just as you pass they say there are ‘‘ enough iu 
there now,” and shut the gate behind you with a click. 

In this room, which is small, you wait for what seems a 
very long time indeed, but you find much entertainment 
studying the ladies’ dresses, which are very wonderfal, and 
many of them very beautiful. You see a few—but very 
few—handsome women, and you decide in your own mind 
that B. is the prettiest girl there, and you hope people 
know she is an American. At last there is a movement, 
and you think you must be getting near to the Throne 
Room, but you only go into another larger room, all red 
and gu!d, and there you sit for quite a long time gazing 
at the lovely views of the park through the wide win- 
dows, and studying more dresses. You hope you are almost 
there, for your train prevents your leaning back, and you 
are justa little bit cool in your unaccustomed décolleté. 
Another movement, through another gate, past more gor- 
geous men, and you are in a long room—blue and gold this 
time. You are quite used to this manner of progressing now, 
aud after another period of waiting and another move to a 
new room, you are not at all surprised to hear a gentleman, 
in black velvet and gold, silk stockings and lace, say that 
you have atill ‘‘ one room more.”’ 

At last, though you are very near indeed, forthe ladies are 
beginning to go one by one, and although your heart has 
been beating very fast at intervals, now you are quite calm 
and not at all frightened, and you stand very straight, and 
hold your head very bigh ; for are you not an American, and 
filled with pride for your country! As you pass the first 
door you drop yourtrain from your arm, and the two cham- 
berlains—or whatever they are called—quickly and deftly 
straighten it to its full length as you walk slowly forward ; 
at the door of the Throne-Room some one takes your second 
card, and then you hear the Lord Chamberlain pronouncing 
your name in a very loud voice, and now you are bowing to 
the Princess ; you wish the ladies behind you would not come 
quite so fast, for you feel hurried, and are conscious you are 
not making your reverence the way you were taught; you 
courtesy to the ladies next the Princess ; but how many there 
are, or what they look like, you haven’t the least idea ; you see 
the Prince quite distinctly, and you walk sideways and make 
a series of little diminishing bows to the row of dukes or 
princes or whatever they may be, but of them you retain not 
the faintest impression. Suddenly you feel your train hustled 
on to your arm, for in your confusion you have forgotten to 
hold your arm out properly ; and the great deed is done! 
It has lasted in all about ten or fifteen seconds ; you haven't 
seen anything very distinctly, and you retain only one idea, 
that her Royal Highness was diessed in light yellow—but 
you have been presented at Court, and surely ought to be 
satisfied ! 

The Servian minister does detain you a moment, that you 
may have a better look at the royal people, but it isn’t any 
use, for they are quite hidden by the body of diplomats, and 
80 you go back to the entrance, and are soon on your way to 
your little hotel, past the guards and the palace gates, tocom- 

mence lifeagain. You are very tired, but you are sorry to 
take off the pretty dress and the wonderfal train you will 
never wear again; you have grown quite accustomed, too, 
to the veil and the feathers ; but the maid comes to help you, 
and little by little the coach becomes a pumpkin, the horses 
are mice again, your shining dress has turned to a sober 
gown, and you are making a hearty dinner of English roast 
beef. And are you sorry to return to prosaic life once more ? 
No, nota bit. It wasa great sight to see, and you will long 
remember the glory and the glitter of it, but you are glad it 
is over, for all the pleasant excitement it brought with it, 
and you are glad—oh, soglad !—that you belong toa country 
where there is no nobility save that of character, and no rank 
save that won by deeds. 

That’s all. 


Lonpon, May 19, 1885. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT. ] 


T is cheering to note that in New England the educa- 
tion of women is rapidly coming to the front. At 
Harvard, Miss Brown, of the Annex, has led the entire 
college, in all its departments, in rank. She passed the 
examinations to enter on an equal footing with her 
brothers, has taken instructions from the same professors, 
though, of course, at separate recitations, leads them al! 
in rank, and gets the recognition of being, not in the 
college, but in the porch. She cannot take a diploma, 
but she can have a certificate of testimony of what she 
has done. Does she need the certificate so much as the 
college needs—well, not the alumna, for that would not 
be constitutional—but the student ? 

Graduation day at Wellesley College, June 23, was one 
of June’s best, sky and landscape so nearly perfect as to 
be almost enchanting. The scene within, where there 
are more than 400 young ladies, had charms which na- 
ture cannot bestow. It was the decennial of the institu- 
tion, which has had # growth and prosperity aimost 
without a parallel among colleges and schools. Good 
scholarship and a pure character are the qualities which 
the teachers alm to develop in the pupils. Large as are 
the accommodations, they are not sufficient, and numbers 
have to be turned away because the school is full. The 
corpner-stone of the Decennial Cottage, a new home to ac- 
commodate some thirty pupils, was laid on Monday, with 
appro) riate services, an original hymn being sun g, writ- 
ten for the occasion by the Rev. 8S. F. Smith, author of 
‘‘ America,” and an address was delivered by the Rev. 


H. A. Stimson, of Worcester. For the first time Dane 
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Hall, a preparatory department, graduates a clase to enter 
the college. At the commencement exercises, which 

consisted of an address by President Gilman, of Johns 

Hopkins University, and the delivering of the diplomas 

by the President, Miss Alice E. Freeman, Dr. Howard 

Crosby read from the Latin Bible, once the property of 

Melanchthon, ip accordance with the provision of Mr. 

Durant. Curiosity is fed by the custom, no doubt, but 

the First Psalm read from the Revised Version would 

have been as edify!ng to the scholars present, and much 

more honoring to the word of God than mere archaic 
veneration. President Gilman’s address was bright, 

abounding with many nice touches and turna of thought. 

The subject, ‘‘ Intellectual Life of American Women,” 
was treated so as to cover the perils and opportunities of 
to-day. Particularly happy was the development of the 
head of ‘‘intellectual hospitality,” pointing out the 
dangers of keeping open doors and warm sympathy for 
all the literature of the time. Miss Freeman presided at 
the alumpe dinner with remarkable tact, and presented 
the speakers with grace and dignity. Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Professor Horsford, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and two of the teachers, Miss Stratton and Miss 
McCoy, responded to calls from the President. Miss 
McCoy, a graduate in the class of ‘79, made several 
bright hits which brought the house down. One was, 
after speaking of the domestic relations of the alumpe, 
the remark that the future has outlooks, that 
there is a little cloud on the horizon, not very large, to 
be sure, no larger than a man’s hand! This decen- 
nial at Wellesley marks a singular success, and is 
full of bright promise for the institution and the educa- 
tion of women. But why should Wellesley College, only 
ten years old, give diplomas in Latin? In all proba- 
bility the custom will soon be changed at Harvard. The 
language in which Milton and Shakespeare and Burke 
and Emerson and Sumner wrote and spoke, and which 
Lowell and Curtis still use, is rich and venerable enough 
to confer the highest degrees American colleges bave to 
bestow. Why should female colleges be bound in the 
fetters? I'wish Wellseley might be the first to lead the 
way to freedom. I also hope the female colleges will 
keep out of the practice of conferring honorary degrees. 
A letter lies before me from a professor in a New 
England college, who writes: ‘‘I think it {s to the 
credit of our inatitution that {it conferred no honorary 
degree this year. 1 can assure you that it was not 
from a lack of urgent applications.” What is a degree 
worth that has to be obtained by petitions and en- 
treaties ? And then how embarrassing when “‘ the halo 
doesn’t fit”! 

At Harvard the presence and speech of James Russell 
Lowell gave special interest to the occasion. No man 
among Harvard's living alumni is more highly esteemed 
than Mr. Lowell. His appropriate position now would 
seem to be in the Senate of the United States. The 
Commonwealth could bestow no higher honor upon her- 
self than by sending the recent Minister to the Court of 
St. James to represent her in the Nation’s Senate. Vice- 
President Hendricks was present, and received the honor 
bis position entitles him to ; but nefther at the Harvard 
dinner nor {n any of his speeches here has he produced 
the impression of a statesman, but rather of a partisan 
spolleman. 

At Bates College in Lewiston a class of twenty-two 
was graduated, including three young women, and five 
in the theological school. This young college is doing 
admirable work. The parts on commencement day 
were of a high order, showing thorough, honest, and prac- 
tical work. Young men who come from the farm and 
‘* work their way” In college seemed to have grappled 
with living iesues, and put themselves abreast the time 
as fresh interpreters of thought and life. My observa- 
tion strengthened my convictions that some of the best 
work in both educating and getting an education is done 
in the smaller colleges. The training at Bates develops 
the mind in honest, robust methods of work and sincer- 
ity of conclusions, Friends of the college and the com- 
munity may well rejoice in what it has done, and in real, 

earnest work for the endowment it pressingly needs and 
well deserves. 

The thing of the week in New England, by way of 
popular attention and {mpression, has been the Grand 
Army encampnent at Portland. I heard some amusing 
accounts of scenes and happenings. Of course the liquor 
law in Portland is in full force; the screws are down 
tight ; the hatches are closed and sealed. One man went 
intoa drug store and bought a bottle of medicine, but 
when he asked for a corkscrew he was told to go out, as 
they were so sharply watched that {t would not be safe to 
uncork acamphor bottle in thestore. Butcould you not 
get anything to drink, I asked ? ‘“ Oh yes, enough of it,” 
was the reply. People brought it with them ; their valises 
were full of it. One evening there was a genuine 
burlesque. At the pe.ullar tap of the drum the cry 
‘* Fall in, fall in!” was heard, and the company was 
marched up the bill to the pump, where ali the men 
were ordered to drink, in derision of the Maine Law. 
One man refused and was courtmartialed, 4 sham 


penalty inflicted, but in a minute or two he was 
pardoned. The reviving of old memories on the 
‘tented field,” singing again the camp songs, rectiing 
old confilcts, the warm grasp of hands by comrades on 
many a well-fought fleld, the exchange of greetings and 
congratulations, keep the fires of patriotism and fratern- 
ity burning brightly in the bearts of the soldiers of the 
Republic. 

President Bragdon, of the Lassell Seminary, has 
been elected President of the new female college in 
Baltimore, to be called ‘‘The Woman's College of 
Baltimore City,” the curriculum to be modeled after 
Smith College. The call is unanimous and very urgent. 
Mr. Bragdon has not yet decided whether he will 
accept, while the friends of Lassell feel that be cannot 
be spared from his present position. 

The graduating exercises of the Conservatory of 
Music, in Tremont Temp!'e, were of an excellent order. 
This institution, under the direction of Dr. Tourjée, is 
a marvel of success. The following named are the 
certificated pupils of the School of Fine Arts : Carrie 8. 
Allen, George H. Blair, Eva D. Bunker, Hattie M. Chase, 
Emma Lewis Dana, Emma F. Goodwin, Anna Kern, 
Alice E. Macomber, Georgia E. Page, Clara Piper, 
Anna G. Porter, Leora A. R. Rogers, [rene G. Sanford, 
Mabel 8. Soule, Beulah Strong, Alice B. Wheeler, 
Mamie C. Wheeler. OBSERVER. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST GREAT 
SPEECH AS PREMIER. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


T is, indeed, the unexpected that occurs. Look back 
over your own experience, and you will say so. One 
evening this week I strolled round to theClub. A friend 
happening to be going down to the House of Commons, 
I went with him. Youknow how itis. If be had been 
going to the other end of London | should probably 
have joined him. It is pleasant to walk and talk with a 
friend at night. We declined to purchase the stale 
‘‘apeciala” which many newsboys offered us. They 
had overspeculated. We relieved one poor waif of six 
‘*Globes ’ and two ** Echoes,” which he said represented 
bis night's profits, and gave them to a beggar, who at 
once became lively and dashed about with his wares— 
‘* Extra ‘ Globe,’ special extra ‘ Hecho '—great slorter !" 
The light in the tall lantern of the House of Parliament 
burned steadily. ‘‘ That artificial star,” said my friend, 
‘* marksthe center of European and Asiatic power, what- 
ever may be sald to the contrary ; and if Gladstone can- 
not appreciate that fact, the English people can and do, 
and will make it felt whenever the time comes.” My 
friend, you will perceive, isa Jingo. ‘‘ We shall be in 
time for the division on the Budget,” I said ; *‘ what 
will be the result?’ ‘* Oh, the usual result,” he replied, 
‘*a Government victory—vou can hope for nothing else 
from this wretched Parliament.” Weentered the lobby. 
Our passes gave us every facility that non-members can 
have. All was quiet and dull. We went up intu the 
Speaker's gallery. We heard Mr. Whitehead and Mr. 
A. O'Connor speak against the increase of the spirit 
duties (and that was the point at issue), and we heard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer make a fairly sound and 
convincing reply; but it was all very prosaic. An 
honorable member came to us and took us to the tea 
room, where he told us the debate would end shortly in 
a division. ‘Sir Stafford Northcote will speak, and 
Gladstoue, and then we shall divide, and we shal! have a 
majority of about twenty-eight.” Our friend was a 
Liberal. The hour was after midnight. ‘‘ It is rather 
hard on Gladstone to keep him out of bed; he bas 
for some time past gone home at a decent hour; it 
will be close on one before he speaks.” We went 
back to our places, and heard the great man make 
probably his last great speech as Premier of Eng- 
land. It was a great speech. The old man looked 
pale and weary as he rose, but he pulled himself to- 
gether as if in response to the splendid reception 
which the Ministerialists gave him. He began to speak 
in quiet, measured tones, and his language was argu- 
mentative; but as he warmed to his work he be 
came defiant. Perhaps the telegram about Gordon 
stirred him. I dislike his policy, or want of policy, but 
I admire the vast ability of the man, and it is like list- 
ening to fine music to hear him speak. He hit the 
leader of the Opposition hard when, in response to Sir 
Stafford’s criticiams of Liberal finance, he sp ke of him 
as ‘* the author of the habitual deficit.” He was loudly 
cheered by his friends when he said ‘‘the vote of 
eleven millions has been unanimouslv approved by the 
House, but, notwithstanding this, the regular Oppost. 
tion, the loyal Opposition, the national Opposition, the 
patriotic Opposition, now refuses t» support the pay- 
ment of a moiety of that amount by taxation.” Roused 
by a laugh from litte Randolph Churchill, the Premier 
said, pointing his finger at the leader of the Fourth 


Party : ‘* Is thisa cours worthy of the poaition held by 


those gentlemen who claim stil] to discharge the func- 
tions which in other times were performed by men such 
as Sir Robert Peel, the late Lord Derby, and Sir James 
Graham ? I wish to hold it up to the country so that 
there may be judgment passed as to whether the an- 
clent and approved modes of parliamentary opposition 
are to be abandoned, and be abandoned by the party 
calling itself sometimes Conservative, and sometimes 
the Tory Democracy.” Here Lord Randolph Churchill 
rose, took off his hat, and bowed to the Premier, amidst 
much laughter. Lord Randolph is the author of the 
phrase ‘‘ Tory Democracy.” But the “ grand old man” 
went on, hitting right and left, fighting his cause with 
the eloquence of his seventy odd years and the vigor of 
five-and-thirty ; and at the close he said: ‘‘ The right 
honorable gentleman, the leader of the Opposition, 
thinks it would be easy to readjust the Budget, but 
why does he not say how this readjustment is to be 
made? Does he propose to tax the raw materials of 
industry, or to reimpose protective duties? I do not 
believe the Opposition has yet reached that point of 
retrogression. If aconsiderable amount of money were 
wanted, they might tax alcoholic liquors or tea, or re 
impose the tax on sugar. [Lord R. Churchill: Hear, 
hear.] I rejoice to come across these frank antagonists 
[laugater], who have proposals which can be discussed 
in the light of day, and who are not content to shrink 
and cover themselves behind the shelter that it would 
be quite easy to readjust the Budget. [ Laughter. ] 
Upon this issue the Government have made up their 
minds. This is the issue upon which they are attacked 
on question of life and death. As such we accept and 
welcome it, and as such we do not envy those who, if 
they should gain the victory, will have to bear the con- 
sequences.” [Ministerial cheers. } 


UPROARIOUS SCENES IN PARLIAMENT. 


And now the division bell rang, and we went out. 
Nobody doubted what the result would be. Gladstone 
had risen to the situation. He had taken up the Oppo- 
sition'’s gage of battle. On many a previous occasion he 
had thus braced up his wavering friends, and pushed 
back his aspiring opponents. But he forgot, perhaps, 
to give sufficient weight to the fact that there must be 
a general election next November, anyhow. Weak 
members, who would rather vote anything than be sent 
back to their constituents for re-election, had now before 
them no check of that kind, and probably might think 
it good political capital to vote against new taxes on 
beer and spirits. If anybody had thought out possibill- 
ties from that point of view, nobody ventured to build 
the shadow of a prophecy upon fit The Opposition 
looked blue. Even Lord Randolph Churchill was de 
pressed. Sir Stafford Northcote evinced no feeling 
either way. The Parnellites scowled at the Ministerial- 
ista generally ; and on all sides a majority for the Gov- 
ernment was expected. But as the members came back 
from the lobbies after the division. and as there were 
still one or two coming from the Tory side after the 
Liberals had ceased to arrive, the Opposition suddenly 
awoke tothe fact that once more the unexpected had 
occurred. When the figures were announced—252 for 
the Government, 264 against, majori'y 12 for the Oppo- 
sition—the wildest scene occurred. Little Randolph 
Churchill flung up his hat, and shouted: “ Gladstone! 
G'adstone !" The rank and file of the Parnell and ex- 
treme Home Rule faction flung up their hats, danced 
into the body of the House, and yelled: ‘“‘ Buckshot !” 
“‘Coercion ‘‘Spencer ‘‘Castle!” and one more 
reckless than the rest screamed, “‘ Myles Joyce!” Mr. 
Parnell looked on with acold smile. ‘‘ Everything comes 
to the man who waits!” Parnell and bis followers had 
turned the scale against Ministers. The Irish vote was 
the last straw op the Gladstonian back. The Irish par- 
liamentary party bad at last defeated the Minister who 
has done more for Ireland than any other Eoglish min- 
ister who ever lived. Iam against him, but this must 
be said to his credit. Unwise as his concessions were at 
the time, late as they came, incomplete as they were, 
they were the biggest things done for Ireland in our time. 
While the uproar was going on, Gladstone was writing a 
note. It was a message to the Queen telling her of his 
defeat. He wrote it if he heard nothing, as if he had no 
knowledge of the indescribable, not to say disgraceful, 
scene that was golpg on around him. When he had 
finished he arose, and in a few forma! sentences moved 
the adjouromentof the House. It was a quarter to two 
o'clock. The motion was accepted without a division ; 
and there was something pathetic in the parting of the 
Liberal whip andthe Premier. Mr. Winn isthe “ whip” 
who gets the members together for voting, and whouses 
whatever influence can be ured over wavering and weak. 
kneed supporters. ‘‘I did my best,” he seemed to be 
saying to the Premier. ‘‘ I am sure you did,” Gladstone 
seemed to be saying as he took his hand—‘‘ it is over ; 
good-by !” On the next afternoon he announced the 
resignation of himself and his ministry. And today 
every body is asking, ‘‘ What will the Tories do with their 


victory ?” Harton, 
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AIDS TO FAITH. 


A WORD OF PREFACE, 


OME men are naturally believers ; credulity is their 
weakness. Some men are naturally unbelievers ; 
skepticism is their weakness. Historically the church 
has certainly suffered more from the first than from the 
last weakness. Skepticiem is no more a sin than cre- 
dulity, and belief is no more a virtue than unbelief. To 
believe an error or to disbelieve a truth because one is 
too indolent, too timid, or too prejudiced to investigate, 
is alike ctlpable. I am by nature skeptical. I cannot 
inherit truth; I have laboriously to acquire it. I 
have worked my own way through the forest to the 
light, only to find, generally, that I had followed, uncon- 
sciously, a path which others had blazed long before 
me. Some things which I once doubted are no longer 
doubtful ; some things which were once traditional 
heliefs 1 have cast off as errors; but perhaps a still 
greater number of opinions have changed their form, 
retaining their substance, and have become in their new 
aspect profitable and vital convictions. I propose in 
these few articles, the limits to which will be set not by 
the subject, but by the space which The Christian Union 
can spare to such a theme, to tell those who are beset by 
similar perplexities the mental processes by which I have 
cast off some old notions and some old doubts, and reached 
clear and strong convictions respecting certain of the 
fundamental truths of the Christian religion. ‘' Po 
lemically it may be advantageous,” says the Rev. Henry 
Footman,’ ‘‘to observe carefully the effect which this 
or that line of argument may produce on others. But 
our first consideration is, not what scems to be an effect- 
ive argument or an effective appeal to the world at large, 
but what have we found to be the most thorougbly 
effective and the most enduring arguments in our own 
cease.” Itis only such considerations—they are rather 
thoughts and statements than arguments—which I pro- 
pose to embody in these articles. Their aim is practical 
and helpful, not theological or philosopbical. The mo- 
tive which has led to them has been furnished by the 
many personal inquiries addressed to The Christian 
Union, from time to time, for some such “‘ aids to faith.” 
If they shall give rise toany questions on the part of any 
reader, I shall be glad to receive his question, and to 
answer it—if I can. 


I.—THE ALTERNATIVE CREED. 


Christianity is a philosophy, a history, and a life. All 
three phases of Christianity are illustrated by its most 
venerated and venerable symbol, the Apostles’ Creed. 
The first paragraph is philosophic—‘‘ I believe in God 
the Father; the second is historic—‘‘and in Jesus 
Christ his only begotten Son, who was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary ;” the third is vital—‘‘I believe in the Hely 
Ghost, the holy catholic church, the communion of 
saints, the forgiveness of sins.” The first offers an 
interpretation of nature, the second of history, the third 
of human experience. Existence isa mystery. Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Warum?” does but musically interpret the quesr- 
tioning of every thoughtful heart: WhoamI’? What 
amIfor? How camel here’ Under what law or law- 
giveramI? What forces help to make and what to mar 
me? And what is my destiny ’ To each of these ques. 
tions Christianity has a definite answer ready. It re 
plies: You are a child of God; put here for character 
building ; by your Father; under his authority; de- 
pendent on him for success ; and with immortal, incor- 
ruptible, eternal life your true destiny. These questions 
are deep ones ; they go to the very roots of life. These 
snswers are sublime ones, too large to be easily accepted. 
For myself I cannot think of accepting them on the 
authority of any man or body of men, living or dead, 
past or present, speaking from the platform or from the 
tomb. They may heip me to my conclusions ; they can- 
not, must not, shal] not, form those conclusions for me. 

But in considering theee answers to these questions I 
naturally look to see what alternative ts offered, what 
other answers are proposed. These are the answers of 
Christian faith ; those of unbelief it is not so easy to as- 
certain. For belief is organized and has its creeds, 
while unbelief is inorganic and bas none. There are no 
symbols of infidelity, and one must search through 
many an author, and for himself put tcgether their va- 
rious articles into one connected whoie. When at times 
the profound mystery of existence again appalls me, and 
the tremendous positiveneses of Christianity arouses 
anew all the old questioning, | recur to this creed of the 
creedlees, and consider what alternative it offers. There 
are difficultles—great difficulties—in the Christian faith ; 
the difficulties of unbelief seem to me, on a candid com- 
parison, vastly greater. 

Unbelief starts out with the assumption, sometimes 
explicitly asserted, sometimes tacitly assumed, that all 
our knowledge is derived directly from our fenses, or 
indirectly by logical processes and from the material 
furnished by the senses. They bring in the threads; 
the reason weaves them into a pattern; the web is 
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knowledge. That there is any power which sees the 
invisible, any capacity for directly and immediately 
grasping the unseen world, it either openly scouts or 
quietly ignores. The benediction, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed,” Professor 
Clifford, for example, characterizes as ‘‘ profoundly im- 
moral,” and declares that it would be impossible that it 
should be ascribed to a true prophet or a worthy leader 
of humanity, by ‘‘any man who clearly felt and recog- 
nized the duty of intellectual honesty, of carefully 
testing every belief before he received it, and especially 
before he recommended it to others.”' Recognition of 
a spiritual sense, which directly and immediately per- 
ceives the invisible world, is not, so far as I know, char- 
acterized as ‘‘ immoral” by any other prophet of unbe- 
lief, but it is passed by in silence as an antique super- 
stition, or benignly smiled at as achildish fantasy.’ 

Starting with this assumption, unbelief begins its quest 
of the universe for a God ; the investigation is honest, 
earnest, sincere, protracted; the result is negative. 
There is no God to be seen ; that is very clear—and per- 
haps some other hypothesis will do as well to account 
for all thatis seen. On this point it is true the investi- 
gators are not agreed among themselves; for the sec- 
tarian differences are as great among skeptics as among 
Christians, though, since their convictions are not as 
vital, their sirifes are not as bitter. The Deist thinks 
there probably is a God, but one who is by no means 
perfect in wisdom, power, or benevolence ; the Agnostic, 
that there is an invisible power behind visible nature, 
but it is the unknown and forever unknowable ; the 
Positivist disowns even an unknown God, and bids us 
substitute the worship of humanity ; while the Atheist 
rejoices to see the Great King dethroned and man re- 
claimed from his greatest weakness, the superstition of 
worsbip and the restraints of divine law. ‘‘ A Being of 
great but limited power, how or by what limited we 
cannot even conjecture; of greatand perhaps unlimited 
intelligence, but perhaps even more narrowly Hmited 
than his power ; who desires and pays some regard to 
the happiness of his creatures, but who seems to have 
other motives of action which he cares more for, and 
who can hardly be supposed to have created the uni- 
verse for that purpose alone: such is the Deity whom 
Natural Religion points to, and any idea of God more 
captivating than this comes only from human wishes, 
or from the teaching of real or imaginary revelation.” * 
This faith of the Deist goes too far for the Agnostic, 
who brings back from his quest only the assurance that 
‘‘amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious 
the more they are thought about, there will remain the 
one absolute certainty that he is ever in the presence of 
an Infinite and Eternal Energy from whom all things 
proceed.’’* But some remnant of faith {is allowed to par- 
ticipate in even this barren conclusion ; and the Posi- 
tivist advances a step beyond. He laughs at the un- 
knowable, the everlasting No, the Infinite and Eternal 
(X®) of his too credulous companions, and gives 
Man, spelt with acapital M, for our admiring rever- 
ence.’ ‘‘ The dim and shadowy outlines of the super- 
human deity,” he tells us, ‘‘ fade slowly away from be- 
fore us, and as the mistof his presence floats aside we 
perceive with greater and greater clearness the shape 
of a still grander and nobler figure—of Him who made 
Gods and shall unmake them. From the dim dawn 
of history, and from the inmost depth of soul, the face 
of our Father Van looks out upon us with the fire of 
eternal youth in his eyes, and says, ‘ Before Jehovah 
was. I am.’’’* But even this requires faith, for only a 
perception of the invisible can discover in man greatness 
or nobleness, or present from his history an object be- 
fore which reverence can bow. And 80 we finally reach 
the culmination of this creed of the creedless in the re. 
pudiation of all reverence whatever for God or man, 
law or person, in the confession of this falth : ‘‘ Religion, 
instead of a prerogative of human nature, appears as a 
weakness which adhered to mankind chiefly during a 
period of childhood, but which mankind must outgrow 
on attaining maturity.” 

Two things, then, are clearto me. First, that there is 
no alternative between the Christian religion and no re- 
ligion atajl. These successive steps follow each other 
with an inexorable logic. I must accept substantially 
Mr. Mill's position that ‘‘ any idea of God more captivat- 
ing” than his imperfect Deity comes only from the 
teaching of either real or imaginary Revelation ; and if 
I agree with him in denying to man all capacity to know 
the invisible by direct spiritual perception, I must follow 
on to agree with Herbert Spencer that this imperfect 
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Deity is unknown and unknowable, and with Frederic 
Harrison that an Infinite (X®) is not an object of intelli- 
gent worship. As little can I unite with him and Comte 
and Professor Clifford {n the worship of Man. In vain 
I attempt to join this little band of unworshiping wor- 
shipers. My soul refuses to substitute for the ‘“‘ Our 
Father” of my childhood the adoration of Humanity. 


Our brethren who are upon the carth, hallowed be 
our name; our kingdom come; our will be done on 
earth ; for there is no heaven. We must get us this day 
our daily bread ; we neither forgive nor are forgiven, for 
Law knows no forgiveness ; we fear not temptation, for 
we deliver ourselves from evil ; for ours is the kingdom, 
and ours is the power, and there is no glory and no for- 
ever. Amen. 


Can such a prayer as this satisfyme’? No! I cannot 
utter it. The alternative is between a revealed religion 
and no religion at all ; between the Christian's faith in 
the Christian’s God, and no faith, no God, no religion. 

It is equally clear that this modern skepticism is not 
modern atal]. It is ancient paganism—hardly in anew 
dress—only in anew name. Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Energy,” 
says Frederic Harrison, ‘‘has no analogy withGod. It 
is Eternal, Infinite, and Incomprehensible ; but stil] it is 
not He, but It.” It? Where hare I seen this before ? 
I look back across the centuries, and, behold ! the modern 
faith in an Eternal It is but the echo of the paganism of 
the Persian poet of seven centuries ago : 


‘* We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-I!lumed Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 


‘* Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 
L pon this Checker-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and Thither moves and checks and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


‘* The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
Bot Right and Left as strikes the Player goes, 
And He that tossed you down into the Field 
Ile knows about it all—He knows—He knows. 

‘* The Moving Finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on; Nor all your Piety and Toil 
Rhall turn it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears Wash out a word of it. 


** And that inverted Bow] they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling, cooped, we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to it for help—for /t 
As impotently rolls on as you or I." 


Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer do but repeat 
the psgan philosophy of Omar Khayyam, as he repeated 
that of Buddha and Confucius. The Fternal, Infinite, 
and Incomprehensible It {s not a new Divinity. The 
alternative of the Christian creed is the creed of an an. 
cient paganism risen from the dead. I say this not 
to cast obloquy upon it, but only for clearness’ sake. 
The real alternative is between Christianity and pagan- 
ism—nothing more, nothing less. This defines the 
issue. 

In a second article I shall try to indicate what beyond 
this seems to me to be involved in this alternative. 

L. A. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A STUDY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By 8. H. 
IT. 


OWELL has the three distinctive periods delin- 

eated in his poetry—the formative, where the 
lyrical and legendary spirit evokes the melody and 
cream of his fancy ; second, the more tangible period, 
where life is strenuous, realistic, or projective, as in 
“Columbus,” in ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” and in various 
poems on nature, in which he reveled with so keen 
an appetite. In these he felt the thrill and the effi. 
cacy of life. And in the third period, the deeper in. 
flux, the ideal relations of mind to life, possessed him, and 
through these, the greater, he informed and transformed 
the less. The ‘‘ Vison of Sir Launfal” was coined from 
a faraway legend. Its first prelude is a spontaneous 
tribute to the fresh and exhilarating springs of nature. 
In elevation of theme the poem proper outranks Ten- 
pyson’s ‘' Idyls,” however else it falls short. The situa. 
tions are not demonstratively striking ; no strained plot 
to arrest the coarser sense of feeling. ‘Sir Launfal’s 
Vision” advances through an inward as well as outwar 
process, which elevates and at last sanctifies life, until! 
the climax comes, when he is ripe for the revelation, 
which but registers the interpretation of the sacrificial 
idea of which he has already pariaken. The leper, glo- 
rified, stands before him the living Master, and utters 
his saying 

many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail. 

Behold, it is here, this cup which thou 

Didst 61] at the streamlet for me but now: 


* Rabatyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia. 
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This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water his blood that died on the tree.”’ 


In this simple yet beautiful versification we may 
miss the intonations of a Tennyson, with thetr grooved 
and flawless modulation of expression; but there is 
freedom and fitness. Going back to this passage in the 
prelude, so famous : 


** And what is so rare as a day in June?’ 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be tn tune, 
And over it, softly, her warm ear lays.’’ 
How untrammeled is this! Like the wild vine, it 
runs without let or hindrance. And this other grander 
epitome : 
**’Tis heaven alone that is given away ; 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking.”’ 
Lowell springs many such compact felicities on the 
reader, that electrify. They write themselves in the 
memory for their unqualified probity and nobleness. 
He reminds you of some musical geuius who, in his 
affluence, evokes from the keys the ebb and flood of his 
own feelings, taking light heed, as a bird sings. Nature, 
foremost, has made such an one bountiful. Longfel- 
low's nicety of fancy, unerringly cast into beautiful 
intaglios of thought, may be contrasted, but cannot be 
compared, with Lowell's way, whose imagination breaks 
into venturesome excursions, as a careless boy from 
school. There is nothing tentative about him. He confi- 
dently makes a song of his own. What a glad, free 
overflow is that passage from his ‘‘ Al Fresco,” begin- 
ning— 
‘* The dandelions and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn ; the drowsy bee 
Stumbles among the clover-tops, 
And summer sweetens a!! but me. 
Away, unfruitful love of books, 
For whose vain idiom we reject 
The soul’s more native dialect !’’ 
_ And ending— 


‘*Oh, might we but of such rare days 
Build up the spirit’s dwelling-place !”’ 


Lowell, we fancy, would rather make his way, in 
spirit, through June days and blossoming fields, with 
the south breezes blowing, than through introspective 
questionings, which would vex his soul with their fine- 
spun speculations. He is not disdainful of profound or 
subjective things; he does not scorn the philosophies ; 
but he will not drudge it. These traits are ingrained ; 
they pervade his work, and give their atmosphere and 
color to his thought; they are the wings on which he 
soars—not a fashion taken on. They may prove, some- 
times, a hindrance, by means of which he is led to fall 
below the true key of his song. There is an elasticity 
in such a temperament that lets down, as well as lifts ; 
and Lowe]! not infrequently lapses in manner and ex- 
pression, causing a revulsive twinge in the reader. No 
serious poem illustrates this tendency more aptly than 
‘The Cathedral,” with its large design, fine sweep 
of meditative tone, and {ts modern yet reverent solilo- 
quies, uttered within the dim solemnity of lofty arch 
and shadowed nave. But, as if the theme were too 
majestically exacting, Lowell’s {rrepressive humor lurks 
about, and scores its light word, sometimes a disagree- 
able surprise to the feelings, and which we wish well 
out. The exalted beauty and purpose of the poem add 
to the incongruity of this lapsing tone. There are a 
number of passages which, by their startling antipathies, 
disconcert and weaken the effect of the who'e. Yet, in 
spite of these, the poem is rich in imagery, and powerful 
for its interpretation of moods and traditions. I do not 
know of another ambitious poem of his so irregular in 
ita execution, so strong and weak by turns. 

We cannot write of Lowell, as of other American 
poets, that he has a prescribed or partial vein in which 
he works. His range is a wide one ; he is a poet appeal- 
ing to the humanities; a bountiful poet of nature, 
philosophical in a bright, sententlous way; a poet of 
fancy, of the affections too, as his deep, spontaneous 
verses ‘‘ The First Snowfall” so beautifully testify, and, 
withal, a rare genius that can respond grandly to a 
great occasion. Occasional poems, as a rule, are with- 
out preeminence. They frequently suggest a knack, 
exhibit an aptitude for filling an appointment creditably 
on proper notice, yet seldom burn with genuine flame. 
But where do we read a poem charged with such eleva 
tion, such inspiration, and crowned with a nimbus 
like ‘‘The Ilarvard Commemoration Ode”? What 
organ tones are here ! The theme, the occasion, and the 
poet are at one ; it has the unquestionable sign of great- 
ness; eulogistic in cast and spirit, but without the sins 
of eulogistic redundancy. The war sounds were 
silenced when Lowell wrote this ode. A million graves 


had been freshly made, in one of which slept the 
martyred President. The ‘great deep” of a nation’s 
heart had been sounded. A million homes were decso- 
late; while the nation’s life and honor, preserved, stood 
as the offset to this desolation. Lowell, whose whole 
nature had gone forth with the conflict, now felt its 
pangs as if every bitter weed were bis to wear. Yet 


he felt the triumph as if every fetter had fallen from 
his own limbs. In this supreme tension of mind and 
spirit he arose to a splendid achievement, where there 
is heroic passion, largeness, and an undaunted sweep. 
It stands pre-eminent, unrivaled, among our war or 
post-war poems, beautiful for its grand pathos, as for 
its artistic structure and free movement. 

The passages which I would quote if I had space 
would illustrate how wholly modern in impulse, how 
free from the stilted rhetoric of the eighteenth century, 
or opposed to the overdone classical tediousness of the 
imitators, fe this poem. It was not made, it was « 
true interpretation, written when the pulse of a nation 
was beating time, and the heart of the poet trembling 
with emotion. He felt its full compass, he felt it all. 
Art is pygmy alone, but art plus the soul is a giant. 
We have said that Lowell had an independent, a crea- 
tive, genius. It is an originality which goes beyond 
manner and vogue, though these are of {t, and shines 
in thought. Originality of thought is not new thought, 
indeed ; but it is the {llumining of the old with new or 
more significant meaning. ‘‘ What is new is not true, 
and what is true is not new,” is as true to-day as ever. 
Yet the magic of a poem is largely imparted by the Indi 
vidual ; some mark, some sign, that transcends in beauty, 
and clothes the old with new power, beguiles us. Some 
things take their value from the fact. Kepler's rules 
relating the planets and the sun are valuable for them. 
selves ; their scientific accurateness {s their beauty and 
eloquence. But a poem flashed from the imagination, 
ideal, artistic, inspired, takes {ts color and its atmos 
phere from the genius that creates it. Lowell does not 
so much depend for effect on subject ; he takes, as all 
masters do, the old themes. The dainty versifiers may 
strain for some rare bit, some fanciful legend, thinking 
to catch the curious with their novelty. ‘Tis a concert, 
and passes for what it is worth. The muse does not 
baunt the great poets thuswise. The mighty songs are 
not tentative in theme ; they spring from the common 
faiths, frailties, and passions ofhumanity. The famous 
lyrics of all time are of common ways and things ; to 
make them great is the province of the poet. Tenny- 
son knew this, and handled these universal thoughts 
and passions with the masters touch. Ilis greatest 
poem is on ‘‘ Love;” his odd concelts, his far-fetched 
fitful themes, ill serve him. Neither did Wordsworth 
or Burns explore for these nondescripts ; Longfellow 
and Whittier picked up their titles on the highways, 
not in the museums. Lowell wrote of men. of the 
world, of the heart, of still mature. ‘‘ The dandelions 
and buttercups gild all the lawn” with him, not the 
exotics. 

Finally, Lowell's genius is grounded on a broad cast : 
he staads, unperturbed, mid way between the extremists 
he is neither the sensualist, the realist, nor the tran- 
scendentalist. He seems in this to have followed in 
the line of Keats, whose way came to so untimely an 
end. The world has for him a store of good and 
bountiful gifts of which he partakes, but he blends 
them with the finer gold of things ideal and imagina 
tive. He does not dwell in the rare ether of Shelley's 
sublimated thought, elusive, visionary as it is; sense 
and time possess for him tangibility ; earth is solid, not 
dreamland ; his horizon ts wide and human, while it 
glows with rays from_the ‘‘ Borderland.” His scholar. 
ship is servant, not master; modern tendencies and 
study do not betray him into losing the wealth of the 
world’s legends and traditions; he searches with a 
generous and reverent spirit for the spoils of time, and 
holds lightly the modern scientific creed, so far as it 
trenches on the pre-emption of the poet's realm; bis 
mind is catholic ; ‘tis open to the four winds, which bring 
to his ear and heart the harmonies and fragrance of 
earth, and through these the unspeakable gift of song. 

Let us hope that with his release from the offictal 
prison-house of diplomacy, in which for eight years he 
has been bound, the voice well-nigh silent for this 
long period will break forth again, giving to the world 
some final confirmation of a genius which has already 
proved its peerage with ‘‘ the immortais of our western 
choir.” 


WHY THE ARTISAN CLASSES NEGLECT 
CHURCH. 


IN TWO PAPERS. 
1.—THE FACTS. 
By tne Rev. A. H. 


LARGE majority of the artisan class are out- 

side our churches. [By our churches I mean al] 
denominations of Christians, including Roman Catholic. 
No one of our cities has churches, even if they are 
crowded at every service, of seatiny capacity for more 
than about one quarter of its population. In New York 
there is achurch for every 2.400 people, and In Chicago 
one for every 27,000. Who are the three-quarters who 
never cal] upon the Christian ministry except to marry 
their young men and maidens, and to bury their dead ? 


They belong to all classes, but chiefly to that great 
class of ‘‘ hand-workers,”’ most of whom are unknown 
and unnoticed and uncared for. I believe that the arti- 
san Classes havea case in equity—they have afair cround 
of complaint against the Church of Christ, which they 
have been taught to regard as the one place on the 
earth-ball where the rich and the poor meet together, 
and all artificial distinctions vanish. They have been 
disappointed. They have had reason to be disap- 
pointed. If what follows shall seem to take « one-sided 
view of this subject it is not because of lack of faith In 
Christianity, but because a careful study of the teach. 
ings of Jesus Christ has led me to the firm conviction 
that he came to establish a society in which all the separa 
tions of wealth and culture should disappear ; in which 
men should be measured solely by their iove to God as 
Father, and to one another as brethren. To that spiritual 
society, which is supposed to stand for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, millions have turned and, for bread, have been 
treated to visions of the precious stones of more favored 
worshipers, and, instead of a fish, have received stings, 
as of serpents, in the cold civilities of those from whom 
they expected the greetings of brotherhood. 

And this I say not in a spirit of appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of any class, but with the full recog- 
nition of the fact that almost all that has been done for 
the intelligent and wise amelioration of the condition of 
the poor and outcast has been done by this same organi- 
zation. The marvelous growth of charity in our time— 
what is it but the work cf the church? Every reform 
bas its champions and promoters in the church. T have 
made these problems the subject of careful study for 
many years, and [ am convinced that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine parts in a thousand of what is done to brighten 
the lot of humanity, and to elevate the condition of the 
‘subject classes” the world over, are Gresta Christi.’ 

In a paper read at Oxford, England, May 27, 1880, 
at the invitation of the Missionary Committee of New 
College, by Charles William Stubbs, Vicar of Gran. 
borough, on *‘ The Social Mission of the Church,” the 
author eays : 

“At a conference at which I was present last year in 
St. Paul’s Chapter-House, between workmen and employ- 
ers, and clergymen, one of the leaders of the workmen, 
epeaking of the relation of the church to social prob 
lems, expressed the following opinion: ‘The clergy are 
honest and hard working on their own lines. But we want 
them to take a new line. We are in presence of a social 
breakdown ; and I say that, as matters stand, for practical 
purposes, to me and my duty, in every-day life, the bulk of 
the clergy, of all denominations, are of the least pos- 
sible use in the world to me and mine.’ The man who 
said this was no blatant agitator, bent on proving the 
rude independence of his mind by the rashness with 
which he asserted its conclusions. Ile was one of the most 
trusted spokesmen of the workmen of FEngland,a mar 
whose decisions in the frequent arbitrations which he has 
conducted in their behalf in trade disputes are marked 
not only by independence of character but by jadicial fair 
ness of mind. Nor was the sentiment uttered with the 
slightest tone of disrespect to the clergy whom he was 
addressing. Now, I venture to think that that opinion is 
shared by a much larger proportion of the graver and 
more thoughtfal of the working classes in this country 
than many of the clergy are at all apt to suppose. They 
are quite aware, of course, most of them, that no subjects 
are so interesting to workingmen as what are called social 
questions. But I doubt very much whether the clergy at 
all sufficiently realize how intimately, in the minds of work- 
ingmen, conceptions of practical Christianity are apt to be 
associated with these social questions, or how general is the 
assumption on their part that in its power of bringing such 
questions within the range of common religious teaching is 
to be found the true note of a standing or a falling church.” 

The condition of things, so far as it concerns the rela- 
tion of the artisan classes to the church, is substantially 
the same in England as in the United States. Believing 
that the very existence of the church, as an institution, 
depends upon its ability to reach and permeate all classes 
of society, and to conform all who wil] submit to it to 
the image of God, I have sought in several ways to get 
at the facts concerning the church attendance of arti- 
sans in different parts of our country. Letters have 
been sent to responsible parties personally known to me, 
with the request that they would place them in the 
hands of such non-church-going artisans as could be 
depended upon to give fair, honest, and wise answers. 
Those who do not attend church know the reasons for 
this action better than we do. The honesty of mos: of 
the responses cannot be questioned. The letter which 


was sent was as follows - 
April 2, 188%. 
My Dear Sir: 


[ think there can be no doubt but that the artisan classes 
are very largely outside our churches. I desire to get at the 
cause of the fact, if possible. 1 am therefore seeking to get 
statements of men who represent those classes, and whore 
words are entitled to consideration. I want as frank and 
thorongh answers to my «jnestions as | can vet. You, lam 
informed, are able to give me the information | seek. | 
want the facts whether they are complimentary to us cler 
gymen or not. Will you kindly, so far as you are able, 
answer for me the following questions and send your an 
swers to me #00N a8 yon can ” 


Very sincerely yours, A. IL. Braprorp, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ol. 32, No. 1. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. How large a proportion of the artisan classes in your 
region are regular attendan‘s at any church ? 

2 Ia the number of church-goers among those classes in- 
creasing or diminishing ? 

3. Is the cause of non-attendance at church of those 
classes chic fiy unbelief in Christianity as tanght by Christ ? 

4 If the canse is not unbelief in Christianity as taught by 
Christ, what are the causes of non-church attendance among 
the classes named ? 

5. Can anything be done by churches to make them at- 
tractive to the artisan classes? If so, what? 

6. Would religious services in public halls reach and help 
these classes better thar in church buildings ? 

7. Is there a feeling among the people you represent that 
religious services should be altogether dissociated from 
pecnniary appeals? 

The following are a few of the answers which were 


returned : 


Ist QvestTion.— How large a proportion of the artisan classes 
in your region are regular attendants at any church / 

About one-half. 

Norwica, Conn. 

S »mewhere between five and ten per cent. 

Paterson, N. J. 

Outside of Roman Catholics not over five per cent. 

Paterson, N. J. 

Not sore than ten per cent. are regular attendants at 
any church. 

N. J. 

Not over five per cent. 

New YorK (irr. 

Not more than one-half of one per cent. 

Evizapetn, N. J. 

About five per cent. of the men. 
per cent. of the women and children. 
Jersey CITY. 
About fifty per cent., including Roman Catholics. 

Conn. 


Several answers. 


Somewhere near thirty 


2p QuvesTION.—Js the number of church-goers among those 
classes increasing or diminishing ? 


The answer from a! the following places was, ‘‘ Diminish- 
ing:”? El:zabeth N J.; Montclair, N. J. ; Norwich, Conn. ; 
New York City: Paterson, N. J.; Jersey City, N J.; New- 
ark, N. J.; Boston, Mass. ; Chicago, Ill. One letter from 
Norwich, Conn., says, ‘‘ In our community it is increasing.’’ 


3p QuvesTion.—ZJe the cause of non-attendance at church of 
these classes chitfly unbelief in Christianity as taught bg Christ ? 


All answers say, No. 


4TH Question —/Jf the cause is not unbelief in Christianity 
as taught by Christ, what are the causes of non church attendance 
among the classes named / 


Unbelief in Christianity as practiced by the churches is 
one cause. The artisan classes are compelled to labor sixty 
hours, and more, weekly, in their great struggle to exist ; 
hence they are compelled to take the Lord’s Day for recrea- 
tion. Then the artisan’s family, in their plain clothing, are 
not wanted in most of our churches. 

Monrtciair, N J. 

Many belong to secret societies, and believe if the princi 
ples there taught are carrird out that is sufficient. Most 
are not accustomed to attend churcher, and it would bea 
new thing for them to do so; they would have to form new 
associations, and it is difficult for them to overcome their 
timidity. ‘ 

Jensey 

After the hard labor of the week they desire some recrea- 
tion on that day. Those living in cities and large towns 
take advantage of the cheap excursions to go into the 
country or to the seashore. The non-attendance in the 
winter months is from habit and a desire for rest. Churches 
do not, as a rule, look after and try to make such people wel- 
come. I myself attended one church two years, and did not 
become acquainted with six people, not even the pastor. I am 
not competent to judge what would make them attractive. 

Paterson, N. J. 


Undoubtedly, with a large proportion, the cause is un- 
belief in Christianity, said unbelief having been forced 
upon them by the fact that is patent to all observers, that 
ministers of the Gospel do not practice what they preach, 
and professing Christians do not possess what they profess, 
or at least manife-t it in their lives and conduct. Let me 
tell you what I have been forced to believe by a close ob- 
servation for many years. That there is not in the Srate of 
New Jersey a minister of the Gospel who does not hold in 
highest regard and esteem that man in his church and con- 
gregation, be he foo] or otherwise, who has the greatest 
amount of goods laid up for many years ; there may be a few 
grand exceptions, but they are few indeed and far between. 
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Evizasetu, N. J. 


In the cases of the younger men, the more sober of them, 
asa general rule, after they are through their daily work, 
do not fee! like going out after supper, but study works 
relative to their trade, aud papers, etc. The latest improve 
ments in machinery and the dullness of the times have 
created such a competition in business that a man has to be 
pretty well posted, not only on the mechanical motions, but 
also on the principles of his trade, and keep pace witb the 
improvements on machinery, in order to command living 
wages. When Sunday comes it is his day of rest. He 
generally takes the day to go out walking, or to visit bis 
relatives and friends, as he considers it his only opportunity, 
looking at it from a financial standpoint. Again, in a 
manufacturing town the cost of living is very reasonable 


except in one or two items. The first of these is the doctor, 
which every family, no matterin what circumstances they 
are ip, are obliged to patronize. I have not heard of any re- 
duction in their fees, and for a man with a large family to 
pay from $1.25 to $1.50 for a visit is too much, as the price 
of all surgical tools, etc., used in the profession has 
decreased, and the wages in every branch has decreased 
from ten per eent. to twenty-five per cent. Another is the 
salaries paid to ministers, which are in most cases larger 
than ever. 

It looks to me as if in most all professions the tendencies 
are to increase the salaries in a greater proportion than the 
pay of the artisan is increased, while in the case of the 
clergy the cost of living is not in proportion to the cost of 
the artisan, as the former claes are generally allowed a dis- 
count for most all goods bought, and the artisan that re- 
ceives a fair day’s pay is obliged to pay the full value of 
everything. When the seats at church are sold at auction 
the rich of the community do not pay in proportion to their 
income, and as they constitute only about ten per cent. of 
the congregation, any increase in salaries, etc., comes mostly 
on the poorer classes. 

Norwics, Conn. 


5TH QUESTION.—Can anything be done by churches to make 
them attractive to the artisan classes? If so, what? 


Yes ; give them more lectures and less dry doctrinal ser- 
mons ; more of physics and less of metaphysics. Remove 
the gloom from your cburches by letting in the sunsbine of 
Life. Exert yourselves to enlarge their activities and social 
life. Be more sympathetic with the poor and lowly, and 
more fearless and bold in denouncing the intense selfishness 
and pride of wealth, and our pseudo-aristocracy. Have in 
them music in abundance, both sacred and secular. In fact, 
do everything that an intelligent mind can devise to make 
“life worth living.”’’ 

PaTERson, N J. 

There should be greater simplicity in ourchurches. Every- 
thing should conform to the every-day surroundings of the 
above classes. The churches should demonstrate plainly to 
the artisan clarses that they are taking a lively interest in 
their worldly condition, doing everything in their power to 
clevate and assist, and scorning to do anything that will 
tend to oppress them. 

MontTc air, N. J. 

In the first place, there are too many sealskin Christians 
in the churches of the preeentday. These two-hundred-dol- 
lar garments are furnished by the artisan’s labor, whose wife 
can hardly afford two dresees in a year, at ten cents a yard. 
My bearing is not very geod, and my experience has taught 
me that when 1 do gotochurch I must dress much better 
than I otherwise would, and put on a good many airs, so 
that I may be conducted near enough to the preacher to bear 
what he has tosay. You ask what ca~ be done to make the 
churches more attractive to the artisan classes? Well, I de 
not know as it would be very effectual, but you might try an 
experiment. By practical sermons, try to persuade those of 
your hearers who wear two or three hundred dollars in one 
garment to try to get along with smaller dividends, and a 
leas rate of interest, that they may make a larger margin for 
the artisans’ wages, that they may be able to feed their wives 
aod children and dress them decently for church attendance. 
Then instruct your ushers not to examine the clothing of 
strangers who visit your churches too minutely. 

Evizasetu, N. J. 


6TH QUESTION.— Would religious services in public halls reach 
and help these classes better than in the church buildings ? 


In my opinion religious services held in public halls would 
reach and help much better than in church buildings. 

Montciair, N. J. 

Many would go out of curiosity for a short time; some 
might get interested and become regular attendants. 

Paterson, N. J. 

I think that meetings held in public halls would reach and 
help a great many that do not attend church, and would be 
a@ great help tot .em. 

Norwica, Conn. 

No. 

Paterson, N. J. 

Religious services in public halls might do better: but 
only on the ground that there should not be the inevitable 
usher, to form a rearguard of cotton goods, and a vanguard 
of velvets and sealskin. 

EvizaBeta, N. J. 


7TH QuUESTION.—ZJs there a feeling among the people you rep- 
resent that religious services should be altogether dissociated from 
pecuniary appeals / 

No; we expect to pay for what we receive. 

PaTERSON, N. J. 

Yes. Our form of government is eminently designed to 
teach us equality and simplicity. Can we find it in our 
churches? The universal answer is, No. Now, the masses 
of our people are more or lees imbued with this spirit of 
equality ; and when they are in charch, either as members 
or non-members, they like to 'e impressed with the feeling 
that they are just as good as Mr. De Montville, or Mr. 8t. 
Clair; but, not being able to respon’! to the * pecuniary 
apneals,’’ or dress as others «>, they naturally feel inclined 
tortay away. Many objec’ to ving the contribution box 
pasted every eervice. | oc tt mentioned as paying 
ap fee. 

Paterson, N. J. 

I think if they could be persvaded to attend church once 
in a while they would like to go more and more, and they 
would not consider the contributions or other expenses, 
except the cost of a pew. 

Norwics, Conn. 


There is a strong feeling against pecuniary appeals in 
religious services. 

Montciarn, N. J. 

To this I would say there is such a feeling, and it grows 
out of the fact that the monopolist has crowded the artisan 
so low that he cannot furnish suitable food for the body. 
The soul therefore must suffer, as he will not go to church 
as & pauper. 

Evizaseta, N. J. 

It would be a pleasure to me if I were able to give to you 
the information desired. In regard to the questions submit- 
ted I will say that I think most men believe in Christ and bis 
teachings. I believe the number is decreasing in church 
attendarce. There is a cause. There seema to be almost 
universal complaint about ministers and church members, 
that they do not live according to what they profess. I am 
well aware that the reply to such reasoning is, You must not 
be governed by others. I think there is great need of a 
change to bring people into the churches. I would not 
attempt to make any suggestions, for I consider the clergy 
who minister to the spiritual wants of the people to be 
better qualified to know what is needed than men wao have 
to work from Monday till Saturday, earning barely enough 
to support life. , 

Evizanerna, N. J. 


[In the second part of this paper, which we shal! pub- 
lish next week, Dr. Bradford sums up the testimony of 
these letters, and suggests some remedies.—Eps. C. U.] 


UNDER THE TREES. 
ALONG THE ROAD. 


TURNED the key on my attic so long ago that I 

have almost forgotten the familiar titles on which 
my eye rested whenever I tock a survey of my book- 
shelves. Those friends stanch and true, with whom 
I have held such royal fellowship when skies were 
chill and winds were cold, will not forget me, nor shall 
I become unfaithful to them. I bave gone abroad 
that I may return later with renewed zest and deeper 
insight to my old companionships. Books and nature 
are never inimical ; they mutua!ly speak for and inter- 
pret each other; and only he who stands where their 
double light falls sees things in true pe:spective and in 
right relations. 

The road along whose winding course I have been mak- 
ing a delightful pilgrimage to-day has the double charm of 
natural beauty and of human association ; it is old, as age 
is reckoned in this bran new world ; it has grown bard 
under the tread of sleeping generations, and the great 
figures of history have pass d over it in their journeys 
between the two great cities which mark its limits. In 
the earlier days it was the k‘ng’s highway, and along Its 
up-hill and down-dale course the battalions of royal 
troops marched and countermarched to the call of 
bugles that have gone silent these hundred years and 
more. It isa road of varied fortunes, like many of 
those who have passed over it ; it is sometimes rich in 
all manner of priceless possessions, and again it is barren, 
poverty-stricken, ard desolate. It climbs long hills, 
sometimes in a roundabout, hesitating, half-hearted 
way, and sometimes with an abrupt and breathless 
ascent ; at the summit it seems to pause a moment as if 
to invite the traveler to survey the splendid domain 
which it commands. On one side, in such a restful 
moment, one sees the wide circle of waters, stretching 
far off to a horizon which rests on clusters of islands 
and marks the limits of the world ; in the foreground, 
and sweeping around the other points of the compass, a 
landscape rich in foliage, full of gentle undulations, and 
dotted here and there with fallow fields, spreads itself 
like another sea that has been hushed into sudden im- 
mutability and then sown, every wave and swell of it, 
with the seeds of exhaustless fertility. 

From such points of eminence as these the road some- 
times runs with hurried descent, as if longing for solf- 
tude, into the heart of the woodlands, and there winds 
slowly and solemnly under the overshadowing branches ; 
there are no fences here, and the sharp lines of separa- 
tion between road-bed and forest were long ago erased in 
tbat quiet usurpation of man’s work which Nature never 
fails to make the moment he is left to herself. The 
ancient spell of the woods is unbroken in this leafy soll- 
tude, and no traveler in whom imagination survives can 
hope to escape it. Thedeep breathings of primeval life 
are almost audible, and one feels ina quick and subtle 
perception the long past which unites him with the 
earliest generations and the most remote ages. 

Passing out from this brief worship under the arches 
of the most venerable roof in Christendom, the road takes 
on a frolic mood, and courts the open meadows and the 
flooding sunshine ; green, sweet, and strewn with wild 
flowers, the open fields call one from either side, and 
arrest one’s fee! at every turn with solicitations to free- 
dom and joyousness. The white clouds in the blue sky 
and the long sweep of these radiant meadows conspi-e 
together to pursuade one that time has strayed back to 
its happy childhood again, and that nothing remains of 
the old activities but play in these immortal fields. Here 
the cerpet is spread over which one runs with childish 


heedleseness, courting the disaster which brings him 
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back to the breast of the old motber, and makes him 
feel once more the warmth and sweetness out of which 
all strength and beauty spring. A little brook crosses 
the road under a rattling bridge, and wanders on across 
the fields limpid and rippling, running its little strain of 
music through the silence of the meadows. Its voice is 
the only sound which breaks the stillness, and that 
itself seems part of the solitude. By day the clouds 
marsha! their shadows on it, and when night comes the 
heavens sow it with stars, until it flows like a dissolving 
belt of sky through the fragrant darkness. Sometimes, 
as I have come this way after nightfall, I have heard 
its call across the invisible fields, and in the sound I 
have heard I know not what of deep and joyous mys- 
tery ; the loug-past and the far-off future whispering 
together, under cover of the night, of those things which 
the stars remember from their youth, and to which they 
look forward in some remote cycle of their shining. 
Past old and well-worked farms, into which the toll 
and thrift of generations have gone, the old road leads 
me, and brings my thoughts back from elemental forces 
and primeval ages to these later centuries in which 
human life has overlaid these hills and vales with rich 
memories. Wherever man goes, nature makes room for 
him, as if prepared for his coming, and ready to put 
her mighty shoulder to the wheel of his prosperity. The 
old fences, often decayed and fallen, are not spurned ; 
the movement of universal life does not flow past them 
and leave them to rot in their ugliness; year by year 
time stains them into harmony with the rocks, and every 
summer a wave out of the great sea of life flings itself 
over them, and leaves behind some slight and seemly 
garniture cf moss and vine. The old farmhouses have 
grown into the landscape, and the hurrying road widens 
its course, and sometimes makes a long detour, that it 
may unite these outlying folk with the great world. 
There stands the old schoolhouse, sacred to every trav- 
eler who has learned that childhood is both a memory 
and a prophecy of heaven. One pauses here, and hears, 
in the unbroken stillness, the rush of feet that have 
never grown weary with travel, and the clamorof voices 
through which immortal youth still shouts to the kin. 
dred hills and skies. Into those windows nature throws 
all manner of invitations, and through them she gets 
only glances of recognition and longing. There are the 
fields, the wouds, and the bills in one perpetual rivalry 
of charm; the bird sings in the bough over the window, 
and on still afternoons the brook calls and calls again. 
Here one feels anew the eternal friendship between 
childhood and nature, and remembers that they only 
can abide in that fellowship who carry Into riper years 
the self-forgetfulness, the sweet unconsciousness, the 
open mind and heart, of a child. H. W. M. 


EASY TALKS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


By Onrver B. Bunce. 


IIL. 

ANY are the panaceas for the cureof poverty and 

the ills of the laboring class. ‘‘ Make land free,” 
cries one philosopher, ‘‘and we shall banish poverty 
and enter upon the millennium.” ‘‘ Reduce the hours of 
labor,” exclaims another, ‘‘and employment will be 
found for everybody, to the universal bettering of the 
poor.” ‘*‘ Make money abundant,” argues a third, “ and 
prosperity will bless the nation.” Well, not to be sin- 
gular, I, too, have my panacea, and I will uphold it 
before all comers. 

** What is it 7’ do you ask ? 

It is expressed in one compound word—skED-corRN | 
You do not understand? It is as simple as a sum in 
plain addition. I once was much perplexed over the 
fact that a dollar expended is of such little value, while 
a dollar saved is so potentially powerful. The loaf that 
I have eaten, it is nothing; but the wheat in a single 
loaf would, in a generation, as seed-corn, fill the land 
with teeming harvests. Here is simply a law of increase 
that works invariably, and there is no use in calling it 
monopoly, and quarreling with the multiplication 
table. Let the laborer look that he saves his seed-corn, 
for he may be assured there is no other name under 
heaven which he can conjure with, there is no other 
St. George that can slay the dragon Want that besets 
him. Free land is a delusion ; abundant money means 
nothing but temporary intoxication ; laws limiting labor 
or laws designed to contro) the accumulation of profits 
will effect nothing but mischief. 

‘‘The laborer cannot save seed-corn,” perhaps you 
will say, ‘‘ because he is on the verge of starvation, and 
needs everything that he produces for daily consump- 
tion.” 

That is his excuse, no doubt; and doubtless it is 
your excuse ; and often it is my excuse—but it is nota 
good excuse. We are wasteful, all of us; and self- 
indulgent, all of us; reckless, all of us; and trying, 
all of us, to find some way to eat our cake and have our 
cake. The waste at the beer-shop would, as seed-corn, 
or productive capital, fill the land with wealth. The 
waste in personal indulgences of all kinds—in tobacco, 


in trinkets and finery, in things not useful and not 
necessary to health or comfort—is something incalcula- 
ble. It will be found, on consulting the statistics of the 
savings banks, that the poorest-paid laborers are often 
the most resolate in saving ; hence, with few indeed is 
seed-corn impossible. It is by seed-corn that the young 
carpenter, the young blacksmith, the young farmer, the 
young tradesman, is to get his start in the world on his 
own account; it is this that multiplies wealth, and 
brings wealth to every earnest man’s door, and nothing 
else but this. It is a perfectly safe panacea, at least, 
you will acknowledge. 


* * 

Everybody in these days must talk aboutart, and be 
able to speak glibly of schools and masters. As the jar- 
gon of art is very easily acquired, and a knowledge of the 
principles of art difficult to acquire, the ordinary dis- 
quisitions that we hear about us on this subject are often 
more amusing, or irritating, as the case may be, than 
edifying. But the most wearisome, not to say exasperat- 
ing, of all art talkers is what I may call the historic 
connoisseur ; that is to say, the man that has read books 
about art, knows the names of all the masters, old and 
new, and has mastered the catalogues of the galleries, 
and thinks himself thereby Sir Oracle on all questions of 
art. Men of his class, so learned in all the circumstances 
of art, have usually no guidance but tradition in their 
judgment of pictures. Whatever is by the hand of an 
acknowledged master is necessarily good—it is presump- 
tion to gainsay it; and whatever is by the hand of an 
unacknowledged painter is, of course, worthless. To 
know whether a picture, apart from its historic place, is 
in itself good is,utterly beyond their powers. They have 
no idea of their iimitation in this way, apparently no 
conception that there are intrinsic qualities in a picture 
which a genuine art lover detects and admires, but, 
prostrating themselves before whatever is old and 
sanctioned, they mumble an admiration which is nothing 
but an echo of the set phrases of the historic critics that 
flourished before them. This kind of art knowledge is 
very much taughtinour schools. One hears it from the 
lips of young women, from young graduates, and would- 
be Admirable Crichtons ; it is common in the drawing- 
room, and even in our literature. ‘‘ I, too,” said John Ran- 
dolph, ‘‘can quote title-pages ;’ and some people with 
equal facility quote catalogues, and profoundly believe 
that this is a knowledge ofart. If they should abandon 
their books and all the studied pretensions of historic 
criticism, and go a little among the independent thinkers 
of the studios, they would soon discover that all their 
acquisitions are simply worthless, that art is judged by 
standards unknown to them, and by principles that must 
be learned by the cultivation of the eye and the taste, 
and not by committing critical phrases to memory. 
There are some book collectors that know all about rare 
editions of books, all about valuable imprimaturs, all 
about the typography and the binding of books, but who 
never by any chance read a line of their precious treasures 
beyond the title-page; and a great many people who 
discuss art from the historic view are not a whit wiser 
than these pursuers of shadows, these worshipers at the 
vestibule of learning. 


In the first of this series of papers I commented upon 
the fact that the taste for mountain scenery is compara- 
tively of recent origin. At times I, for my own part, 
feel very sensibly something of the dread that mountains 
produced upon our forefathers. If you are on the plains 
near the foot of the Catskills early in the afternoon, 
you find yourself in shadow of the mountains. The 
day is far from ended, but a gloom has settled upon the 
landscape, and gives a premature forecast of the night. At 
such a time mountain scenery is not to me pleasurable, 
and I long for the extended plain, with its sun lying rich 
and mellow on the meadows. But once, after experienc. 
ing this early gloom, and declaring that mountains are 
in fact what our ancestors believed them to be, savage and 
full of te: rors, the next day saw me on the Hudson just 
as the sun was dropping below the line of the mountain 
tops. The western sky was radiant with light, and 
against ii the mountains, dyed by the chemistry of the 
atmosphere into an exquisite purple. seemed to lift them. 
themselves to a mighty altitude. The effect was fairly 
thrilling. Instead of gloom and terror there was a 
passionate exaltation of light and color that I could com. 
pare to nothing but a sublime symphony. Mountains, 
I then felt, have their hours, as poets have their moments, 
of inspiration. Another time I was at Interlachen, and 
late in the day drove with companions to Lauterbrunnen. 
On our return the sun was declining rapidly, burying 
the valleys in shadow, but leaving the western sky stil! 
brilliant with light and touched with faint gleams of 
color. Turning in the open carriage in which we were 
riding to look backward, I fairly cried out at the picture 
that met my vision. The magnificent Jungfrau, with 
its frosted head of snow, towered in the heavens almost, 
as it seemed, to the zenith. A small cloud or passing 
mist stretched across the path just below the snow line, 
completely separating it from its mountain base, making 
it to appear as if hung suspended in the heavens. The light 


of the evening sun was upon it, casting upon the snowy 


mass lovely vanishing tints of pink and yellow, such as 
we see in the lining of ashell. Never had I beheld so 
startling a picture. Apparently separated from the earth, 
it seemed something more than material, more than hu- 
man, something not less than the majesty of Infinite 
Power looking down from the heavens. It was with a 
spirit of profound reverence that one of our party 
exclaimed breathlessly, ‘‘lt is Jehovah !” The fascina- 
tion of mountains undoubtedly lies in their remarkable 
changing phases, in surprises of color at certain alti- 
tudes of the sun or conditions of the atmosphere, in an ap- 
parent lifting of their tops, when crowned with light, to 


more than their ordinary height. 


* 


The “‘ Spectator” thinks that of all the puzzles presented 
by the intellectual difference of the sexes the most per- 
plexing is the failure of women to write good dramas. 
In literature, {t says, women display dramatic faculty 
of the highest kind ; they create character, and have the 
act or faculty of arranging situations. They have his 
trionic capacity, for on the stage they make as good actors 
as men. What, then, is the reason that they fail as dram- 
atists ? The ‘“‘ Spectator” cannot answer the question, 
and attributes it to the ineradicable and wholly inexpli- 
cable difference of mental sex. Now, it is very true that 
women have not written good dramas, but the ‘“‘ Spec- 
tator” assumes too much when it takes for granted that 
men simply as novelists or authors are any more capable 
than women of writing good plays. Writing plays is a 
very different art from writing books, even from writing 
novels ; it requires a special knowledge, a special skill, 
and a great deal of very special experience. No man 
has written good acting plays who has not been in close 
contact with the stage. Shakespeare was an actor: 
Sheridan was the son of an actor, and almost reared be- 
hind the footlights ; Bulwer, being nothing more than a 
man of letters, succeeded as a dramatist because he was 
aided at every step by Macready. All our American 
literary men, and many of our literary women, are now 
trying to write plays, and for the most part showing that 
they do not know how to doit. ‘‘ Few men—even the 
ablest,” says Oswald Crawfurd, ‘‘can bear in mind 
when they write for the stage that the dramatic art is a 
thing apart from and beside the literary art ; that the 
time-followed devices and artifices of men of letters are 
thrown away on actors and audiences—in short, that 
plays are not books.” Perhaps when circumstances 
permit our literary women to acquire a knowledge of 
the stage, or whenthey follow the example of Bulwer, 
and associate with themselves actors of standing, they 
may write as good plays as men do. 

* 


* 

Undoubtedly there is a very great decline in manners. 
Politeness threatens to become one of the lostarts. The 
young scoff at this notion, but men who remember ear- 
lier periods are conscious of a great change in public 
manners, and note a steady decadence therein. Ladies 
generally assent to this declaration, and speak with feel- 
ing particularly of the decline of politeness among men 
in public vehicles. I think they are right. There was 
atime when no man thought of remaining seated while 
a woman stood, but now it is almost an exception for 
men in cars or omnibuses to surrender their seats unless 
to very oldor infirm persons. And the disregardof a 
once well-established rule of politeness is more marked 
among young menthanold. This, when we think of It, 
is a little singular—for was it not women that reared 
these young men? Are they not fresh from the tutelage 
of home? When we hear women complain of the ill- 
breeding of men, is it not pertinent to ask who it 
is but women that rear the youth of this land? From 
whom do boys get their first ideas of politeness? If 
men are ill-bred, are we not right in tracing the cause 
back to the nursery ? Commonly the very last persons 
in public vehicles to show politeness to women are boys ; 
and boys that accompany women are, if anything, 
more selfishly regardless of the claims of other women 
than almost any other class. Are we accustomed to see 
in crowded vehicles mothers directing their young sons 
to offer their seats to ladies ? On the contrary, have we 
not often, on the entrance of a number of women, heard 
a young mother whisper to her young escort for him to 
keep his seat? It is obvious that whether men shall be 
polite and courtly or not must depend on the manner in 
which they are reared. The women of the land can 
scarcely deny this proposition, and if it is true they must 
admit that the remedy for the evil in the future lies ab- 
solutely and exclusively in their own hands. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By CAMPBELL. 
XVIL. 
“ ILE change has done Meg no good,” Mrs. Hern- 
don wrote, a few days later, ‘‘and my coming 


makes no difference. I reproach myself that I did not 
realize more fully how deep a hold this terror of Gid 
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had taken of her. I am inclined to think your conclu- 
sions may have been incorrect, and that it is fear, almost 
to the point of mania, that will kill her, if something is 
not done at once. Use money freely as is necessary if 
it will do any good. To persuade the man to leave the 
country would be the best thing; but use any means 
that occur to you as reasonable.” 

Dr. Strothers shook his head as he read. ‘‘ She does 


- not know how impossible I find it to get hold of the fel- 


low,” he thought ; ‘‘ but I will try again this evening. 
If he eludes me again, I can fall back on the Mission, 
and have another look at that wonderful Jerry. These 
reformed men are generally frauds, consciously or un- 
consciously ; but if half the stories his people tell are 
true, he is an apostle, and all the better one that he has 
first lain in the gutter, and knows what be is talking 
about. But I must get at this Gid. Poor Meg! Itsa 
strange turn matters have taken with her.” 

Gid, in the meantime, had Jost no particle of the re- 
sentment, the dull fury, that had filled him as he made 
his way home after the encounter with Mise Biggs. To 
have burned the shop and every one in it would have 
been a delight; but if he came {into the hands of the 
law it must be for larger crime than this—something 
that would not be reckoned as crime atall. For days 
afterward he hung about the region, watching the com- 
ings and goings, till battled by the closing of the shop 
and the news, obtained from the deeply interested bar- 
keeper, that Lessing and all of them were off on a lark 
in the country. Gid ground his teeth as he listened. 

‘Off with the man that’s stolen ber from me,” he 
muttered ; ‘‘and me working and saving for her, and 
ready to have made a lady of her |” 

He had brooded over it all till at last he seemed to 
himself wronged and outraged beyond the lot of com- 
mon men. His own infidelities and brutality had sunk 
out of sight. He had aright to her and to the child, 
and he would make short work of any one who hin- 
dered him from claiming it. He muttered to himself as 
he stood behind the bar, and the young barkeeper 
watched him furtively as he poured down glass after 
glass of vile brandy. 

‘* He’s in for the jim-jams,” he said, confidentially, to 
one and another, ‘‘and, for my part, I'll be glad when 
he begins, for then it’)] be plain sailing. He didn’t use 
to take much, but he drinks now like a fish, and there's 
no knowing what he'll do before he’s floored, and 
we can lock him up for a while, till he straightens 
out.” 

‘* You'd better keep out of his way,” he had said to 
Dr. Strothers on the last evening that be had asked for 
Gid. ‘‘I don’tknow your business, but it ain’t healthy 
for any one just now to ask him more questions than 
has to be.” 

‘*T am a doctor, and I want to taik with him about a 
patient of mine that he knows,” said Dr. Strothers. 
‘‘Here is my card, and I wish he would come up to 
my Office this evening.” 

‘*] guess you'd wish he was out of it before he'd 
been there many minutes,” the barkeeper answered, 
after a long look at the speaker. ‘‘ But 1’ll tell him. 
You needn’t be surprised if he don’t show up.” 

A week had gone by, and, in the pressure of work, 
the thought of Gid had slipped out of sight, till Mrs. 
Herndon’s note revived i!, and he determined to find 
him if it required the entire night to accomplish it. To 
make some sort of termsat once was a necessity, and he 
would try and persuade the fellow to go home with 
him, and talk over things quietly. He had already feed 
the barkceper heavily, and thus secured all the co- 
operation that was possible, but even young Harrigan’s 
confidence was not strong enough to make hfm face Gid, 
in his present mood, more than the exigencies of work 
required. He ncdded confidentially as Dr. Sirothers 
came In, and pointed back with his thumb. 

“He's in there,” he said, ‘‘ but he’s chock full. I 
wouldn’t meddle with him. You will? Well, we'll 
have an ear open, but you've got to look out for your- 
self.” 

Gid looked up silently as Dr. Strothers opened the 
door, and walked up to the table where he sat in the 
small inner room, usually given up tothe more exclusive 
customers who wanted a whole bottle with a friend. 
A pack of cards and a *‘ Police Gazette” were on the 
table, and the air reeked with the fumes of liquor and 
stale tobacco. Gid eyed the intruder for a moment 
silently. His first inclination had been to spring to the 
stairs at the back and escape, but he was heavy with 
liquor, and his feet for the first time seemed to refuse to 
carry him. Dr. Strothers looked at bim quietly, and 
Gid collected himself and tried to think if he had ever 
seen him before. He swore under his breath as the 
face danced before him, and became two, three, then a 
dozen faces ; then looked steadily, till once more they 
setiled into one, with eyes that searched Lim till he 
shook himself uneasily. 

‘That Harrigan ought to be discharged,” he said. 
** Til give him his walking ticket in the morning, letting 
in Tom, Dick, and Larry, and never a word tome. What 
do you want ?” 


“‘T want to give you the chance to make a little 
money,” Dr. Strothers said. 

Gid eyed him suspiciously. 

“‘ And who’s going to be so generous all of asudden ? 
What's it for ?” he asked, after a pause. 

‘A little bargain I want you to make.” 

Well ?” 

‘* There is 8 woman whois nothing to you, but who ls 
afraid of you. I want to know what you will take to let 
her alone. Understand, I know the whole story from 
the first day down. The law will free her, and you have 
not the shadow of a chance against it, but it will not 
free her from the chance of your following her up.” 

Gid’s small eyes gleamed with rage. 

“So that’s what you're after !” hecried. ‘I thought 
it was something to do with her—the she-devil. Well, 
you'll find for once that money don’t count. The law 
may do what {it likes. I know the law, and you can’t 
scare me. She's afraid, isshe ’ I'll make her more 
afraid before I’m done with her !" and Gid broke into a 
torrent of oaths as he struck the table before him. 

Dr. Strothers looked at him. It was impossible to 
know what course was best with this wild animal, evl- 
dently drinking himself to death, yet who might live long 
enough to cost the life of one who must be saved if pos- 
sible. He took out a pocketbook and lald on the table 
a package of crisp notes, fifties and hundreds, for which 
he had cashed a check that afternoon. 

‘**That hasn’t a bad look,” he said. ‘* You can do a 
good deal with a package like that. The five hundred 
is yours, clean, if you will agree never to go near Meg 
again, and wil] make an affidavit that you won't.” 

For an instant Cid looked longingly at the money. 
The spendthrift season had passed with him, and his 
father’s miserliness was beginning to assert itself. But 
whoever was willing to offer five hundred tokeep him 
out of the way would probably offer twice that. His 
look wavered and traveled to lr. Strothers's face. 

“It ain't the Dutchman that’s trying to buy me off, 
He’s got no money,” he said, with a snarl. ‘‘ Whois it ’” 

‘* That has nothing to do with the question.” 

“You'll find it has if you try to deal with me,” Gid 
said, with a scowl. ‘‘ Il ain’t so easy to be bought as 
you think. Meg’s played fast and loose as she liked. 
I've rights, and she knows it. The boy’s mine, and I can 
take him wherever I find him. That's law, and I stick 
by law.” 

His eyes were on the notes as he spoke, but the half- 
dull, half-malicious obstinacy that was his characteristic 
expression had settled down. Dr. Strothers sat silent, 
waiting to see if the money would not prove a more 
powerful argument than words, but Gid made no further 
sign. He had lighted a cigar, but after the first whiff 
or two put it down, and half rose. 

‘I'll think about your terms when you're ready to 
tell who makes them,” he said. 

‘*There is no special reason why you should not 
know,” Dr. Strothers answered. ‘Jt is a lady who 
knew Meg when she was a child, and who wants to have 
her live. Meg is dying. She will die very soon, and 
you will have gained nothing, unless she can know that 
you will keep out of her way. Now, what do you 
say ?” 

Gid had straightened himself again, and sat consider. 
ing the matter. The “‘ lady” wasalie, of course. Some 
lover of Meg’s wanted her to live, and would chuckle 
over the easy way he had been boughtoff. The Dutch- 
man was the man to be dealt with ; shot like a dog if 
he ever got the chance at them together ; but a girl like 
Meg would have more than one lover. Dozens had 
made up to her when she lived down in the ward, and 
she had laughed at them all. She took things differently 
now, but the time hadn’t come for lovers to fall off. 
This man could hardly be one ; yetwhy not ? Meg was 
off with the Dutchman, but that made little difference. 
There would not be such interest from any one who did 
not expect to make something byit. Calm and indif- 
ferent as he seemed, sitting there and eying him as if 
he were an animal in a cage, it must be so. These high- 
flyers all looked that way. The very brassiness of it 
all was what they thought would humbug him, coming 
here and facing him down with high words and a 
pocketful of money. He had meant to wait and be cer- 
tain, but here the man was—put straight in his way, and 
sitting there like a fool. His hand crept stealthily to 
his pistol-pocket, then moved away. He wished that he 
knew certainly, for it would be a bad job to makea 
mistake. He shut his eyes as again the face multiplied 
and danced about him, with other faces that mocked 
and jeered and seemed tourge him on. Why didn’t the 
man go? He had better if he wanted to save his neck. 
When he could make out which face was really his, he 
would take aim at this fool who was looking now at 
the floor, and seemed to think everything was all right. 
Gid laughed aloud, and the sound rang in his ears and 
seemed to echo aboutthe room. It was long before it 
died away and the faces disappeared with it, and again 
he saw plainly. His eyes were balf shut. To Dr. 
Strothers, unconscious of how his mind had worked, 
and thinking of him only as a half-drunken but stil] 


shrewd wretch, meaning to drive the sharpest possible 
bargain, there was no apprehension. If delay were his 
method, delay it should be. He had looked up at the 
laugh, and seen that the expression had altered, and 
that he looked decidedly much more disposed to make 
terms. Perhapseven a less amount would have brought 
the same result, and he wished that he knew better how 
to deal with such a subject. Gid rose slowly to his 
feet. 

‘I think we can fix it first-rate,” he said, with a curt. 
ous smile. 

Dr. Strothers looked at him intently. There was a 
sudden sharp click—a flash—a report ; then another, 
and Gid, as he saw his enemy fall back, gave a shout of 
delight, and sprang through the door at the back, and 
from there to the street. The men had rushed in from 
the saloon, to find Dr. Strothers wipiag the blood from 
the cut made by the ball as it passed and buried itself in 
the wall, the second one having glanced aside and gone 
through the door. For a moment he had been stunned, 
but rose up now very pale, but otherwise quite him 
self. 

“ Didn't I tell you so !” the barkeeper cried, making 
& pounce upon the money, and slipping itintoa pocket 
as the men crowded around. ‘‘ You'd no business to 
face him when he’s been ugly enough to shoot a regl- 
ment for a week and over. Now see what you've done. 
Here’s the cops in on us, and a nice mess of {t !”’ 

A policeman or two had appeared, and looked inter 
estedly at Dr. Strothers. It might be somebody from 
the Mission, a little more foolhardy than usual ; and 
they had learned to respect the work which in the end 
saved them considerable trouble. Harrigan himself 
made the charge, as Dr. Strothers washed away the 
blood, with an inward shudder as he reflected how 
nearly the ball had done its work. 

‘*Gid’s out of his head,’”’ Harrigan said. ‘If you can 
catch him he'll be better locked up than anywheres. 
He's set out to drink all the liquor in the ward dry, and 
he’s catching up with it.” 

** You'll have to come round to the station,” one of 
the policemen sald, civilly enough, and Dr. Strothers 
followed him up Cherry Street, having first taken the 
package which was presumed to have fallen from his 
pocket, and at which his guide shook his head. 

“You'd ought to know better than to be walking 
round the Fourth Ward with a pile like that about you,” 
he sald. ‘* Now, here you are, and here's the captain.” 

‘The man fs drunk, and irresponsible,” Dr. Strothers 
said, after answering a question ortwo. ‘‘I am a phy- 
sician, and had some questions to ask about a woman, a 
patient of mine whom he knew, and he took the oppor- 
tunity to fire at me.” 

‘Then you knew him well ?” 

‘*T had never seen him till to-night,” Dr. Strothers 
sald, wishing some way of escape might open, and de. 
termined not to give any portion of the interview unless 
necessary. The sight of a bank-note actel magically. 
The questions were few, and, after his address had 
been taken, he was told that nothing would come of It, 
probably, unless he wisbed to enter complaint. 

do not, most certainly,” he said, and hurried away. 
A little plaster on the cut had stopped the bleeding, and 
as he just missed an up train at the Franklin Square sta- 
tion, he walked on toward Fulton Street, blessing the 
nature of the locality that reporters seldom invaded. 
He had heard a cry of ‘‘ Fire!” from Roosevelt Street, 
and paused for a moment as he heard the bell and the 
heavy gallop of the horses from the nearest engine-house. 
The street had filled instantly, not only from the people 
crowded on door-steps or on the stairs for a breath of 
air, but swarming out from unexpected holes and cor- 
ners, and they pressed to the edge of the walk as the 
magnificent horses flew toward them. A man had 
stepped out from an alley-way and stood, stupidly, al- 
most in their track. A shout went up as he did not 
move. 

‘*Look out there! Don’t you see what's coming? 
Look out !” 

The horses swerved slightly as he suddenly tried to 
regain the walk. There was an instant in which the 
lookers-on thought that he had, and a breath of relief, 
then another cry as they saw what lay there, when the 
way was once more clear. 

“He suicided !” ‘‘Hedidn’t!” ‘‘ They knocked him 
down and did for him!” ‘‘He’s done for, anyway, 
whether he meant it or not.” 

Dr. Strothers had sprung forward as the engine passed, 
the man atthe back dropping off and running up to the 
prostrate figure, from which he turned after a moment’s 
look. 

** Mashed pretty flat,” he said, indifferently. ‘‘ The 
old gal’s unlucky. This is the third man she’s run 
down.” 

“He is not dead,” Dr. Strothers said, after a mo- 
ment’s examination. ‘‘ Here, some of you men! Lift 
him carefully to this shutter, and we'll carry him in 
here.”’ 

He had caught a shutter leaning against the side of a 
wretched grocery, and now all made way as the in- 
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sensible burden was carried into a room no less wretched, 
and Jaid on the pile of rags and straw that did duty for 
a bed. A woman brought water in a tin pall, and as 
they washed away the blood and dirt from the crushed 
face, Dr. Strothers started involuntarily. 

‘You know him,” the woman sald, with a shrewd 
look. ‘‘I wouldn’t have sint him out o’ the wurruld 
this way, but it’s small sorrow for any of us that he’s 
lavin’ it. He was a hard one, Gid was, an’ he’s been the 
devil's own too long not to have him waitin’ for bim 
when he’s well over.” 

‘*Shame to ye for a heart of stone |’ another woman 
said. ‘‘’Twon't ind the saloon, his dyin’, an’ it’s always 
& worse one thatcomes. Shure, it'll take more’n brandy 
to bring him round.” 

‘* Sind for the praste,”’ another sald, as Dr. Strothers 
put a spoonful of brandy between his lips. 

‘The praste! What'd he be doin’ wid a praste, the 
bloody Protestant’ He's pust prayin’ for. Whist! 
There comes the turncoat.” 

The crowd parted, and McAuley’s tall figure ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

‘Poor soul!’ he said, as he looked at him. “I 
thought maybe there was life enough in him for a word, 
an’I ran when they told me he was run over an’ io 
here. He's comin’ to. There may be a chance yet.” 

Gid had opened his eyes, and looked around. 

‘* What's this pack here for?” he sald. 
up ?” 

‘* He’s himself to the ind,"’ the woman said who held 
the basin. ‘‘ You’d think he'd be in distreas enough to 
spake alsy.”’ 

‘* His back is broken,” Dr. Strothers said. ‘‘ He does 
not suffer. He has only rallied for a moment.” 

‘* What ?” Gid said. He had caught the words, ‘‘ Y ww 
think you've finished me, but you don’t know as much 
as youthink. Take me out of this hole, and I shall do 
well enough.” 

‘* Poor, sloful soul !” McAuley said, dropping on his 
knees by the bed. ‘‘ Your time’s over. Oh, Jesus! 
open his eyes an’ let him see, if it’s only for a minute !” 

‘It’s useless, Jerry,” Dr. Strothers sald. ‘‘ Let him 
die easy.” 

‘It’s no more useleas with him than it was with the 
thief on the cross,” McAuley said, earnestly. ‘‘If he’s 
sense enough to know us, he's sense enough to say he 
repents, an’ to turn to Christ. Gideon Lee, it’s never too 
late for a soul on earth, but it will be too late in a min- 
ute. Think, man, what you’ve done, an’ pray while 
you can.” 

Gid's eyes were fixed on Dr. Strothers's face, but the 
dull hate that had filled them was gone. He smiled for 
a moment, and his look wandered. 

** We'll go up to the pasture,” he said. ‘' The rasp- 
berries are thick as you ever saw, at the stone wall.” 

“ Gid, think about your soul,” McAuley cried again. 
‘*O Lord, wake him up, if it's only for a minute.” 

‘* Wake,” Gid repeated, and as he spoke the gray 
shadow settled on his face. ‘‘ Don't bother me, mother. 
I'm saying them—‘ If I should die before I wake’ —” 

The voice died away ; there was a moment's move- 
ment, and then no longer need to ask if all was over. 

‘* He has gone to his own place,” McAuley sald, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘ The Lord have mercy on his sinful soul.” 

The women had dropped on their knees and were 
praying, and a policeman ordered every one out till the 
coroner should come. Dr. Strothers was deadly pale, 
and leaned heavily on McAuley’sarm as he went toward 
the station. 

‘* You're all done up. I wish you'd come into the 
Mission a bit, till you're steadier,” Jerry said, with an 
anxious look, ‘‘ or if you won't, I'll go on up with you.” 

‘*There’s no need. I shall be all right in a few min- 
utes,” Dr. Strothers said. ‘‘Such an evening as this 
would make any man a little shaky.” 

He had recovered himself as he spoke, but his step 
agged as he went up to the station, and Jerry kept near 
him till he had seen him safely seated in the train. 

‘‘It’s a warnin’ that the Lord grant he may heed !” 
the said, as the train moved away. ‘The Lord's back 
of it somehow, sure, else him there wouldn't be doin’ his 
work, an’ never thinkin’ but it’s all out of his own head. 
But whin they’re dotn’ it that way, out of themselves 
like, it’s a pretty good sign they’re comin’ to the time 
when they’!] go on a bit further an’ open their eyes to 
see that it’s for Him, an’ that they'll not be let go till 
they’ve settled that they’re willin’ it shall stay for Him.” 

Dr. Strothers left the train at Fourteenth Street, and 
walked slowly over to Second Avenue. The house was 
closed, and it wasa piece of folly to walk by it; still greater 
folly to cross to the nearly deserted Park and sit there 
looking at it in a sort of stupor. How near death he had 
heen ! nearer than any one should know, now, or per- 
haps at any othertime. It was best that the house was 
empty. He was weak—almostbabyish. To know that 
he could enter, and tell the story, and see the sympathy 
in the clear eyes into which, even now, he almost seemed 
to look, would be a plece of recklessness. It was best, 
best for every reason, that he could not, but the fact 
was no less strong that he longed for it, and that the 
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time was coming when he should speak. For Meg at 
least the way was clear.* He would telegraph in the early 
morning, and write later. Was there any block ino his 
own way, or was the fancy that had crossed his mind 
more than once, less a fancy than he had thought? 

‘* When the year has gone,” he said at last, half 
aloud—‘‘ when the year bas gone, she must know, and, 
till then, be reasonable, dear boy.” 

He smiled as he spoke. It was a familiar form of 
words that had come to him—words spoken often by 
Uncle Hartley in that impetuous youth, which still 
burned under the quiet exterior be bad learned to wear. 

‘Be reasonable, dear boy,” he repeated, and made 
his way home. 

The night had not been free from disturbances of lesser 
magnitude at Deepmouth. Mrs. Herndon had said 
quletly to the cousins that Meg must be moved to Fox- 
grove, and had faced the torrent of expostulation, re- 
proach, and entreaty poured out by Miss Erminia, who, 
finding ber inflexible, burst into tears and tied to her 
room. 

‘It’s best; I know it is best,” Miss Marcla said, 
sadly, ‘* but I'm sorry that Erminia takes it so.” 

There were tears in Margaret's eyes as she kissed her, 
and went slowly up the stairs. Miss Marcla had aged 
perceptibly, and Margaret reproached herself as she 
watched her, then followed, pausing for a moment at 
Meg's door. It was partly open. A dim light burned 
within, and Meg leaned against the pillows, her face, so 
long clouded and sad, bright with something almost 
like joy. 

‘* What is it?” Mrs. Herndon said, for the moment 
startled into the fear that the end had suddenly come. 
‘** Dear Meg, what is it ?” 

‘*] thought you could tell me, perhaps,”’ Meg said, as 
she put out her hand. ‘‘ Hasn’t something happened ? 
Isn't something going to be different ? ' 

‘‘T am going to take you away with me, Meg ; that is 
all.” 

‘‘There must be something more,” Meg sald. ‘‘It 
came a little while ago. It was all so heavy and dark 
when I came up here. I said I couldn't live much 
longer, and why must {t take so long to die? And 
then, all at once, ‘hero was a change. I can breathe. 
It does not ache so, and I am almost happy again. Is 
that the way it gets when you are really almost dead ” 
I don’t believe now that I shall dle. What é it ’” 

Mrs. Herndon looked at her anxiously. It was surely 
not the face of adying woman. New life looked out 
from the beautiful eyes, and her own hope rose. 

‘‘T will sit here awhile,” she said. ‘‘If you sleep, 
Meg, you may be better still in the morning. 

Meg put her lips to the hand she held, then settled 
back in her pillows and closed her eyes, and Margaret 
stayed there quietly till the steady breathing told her 
that sleep had come. Het own spirits rose. Whatever 
the cause might be, Meg should believe it what she 
would, and she went to her own room, cheered by the 
intangible something that had suddenly lifted the cloud. 
She woke early, to find the sunshine pouring in, and a 
light breeze bearing with it the scent of the mignonette 
under the window. She dressed quietly, stole down 
the stairs, and, opening the door softly, went out to the 
old garden, picking some currants as she came to the 
bushes, and remembering doing the same thing in the 
same way in that first happy visit. A boy came up the 
street, drawing a stick along the palings and whistling 
“In the Sweet By and By.’’ He opened the gate, and 
Margaret went forward with a sudden terror as she saw 
an ominous yellow envelope in his hand. She tore it 
open and read. 

“*Gideon Lee died last night, and Meg is free. Will 
write later.” 

“It came in just asthe night man was goin’ home,” 
the boy said, with an interested look as her pale face 
flushed with sudden relief, ‘‘ an’ hesent me along flyin’. 
I ain’t the reg’lar boy.” 

** Walt a moment,” Mrs. Herndon said, aa she felt in 
her pocket for the missing purse, and then ran in for the 
dollar at which the boy’s eyea opened to their widest. 

“It’s paid for,” he said. ‘‘ It’s marked paid, you see. 
"Tain’t worth more’n five cents to come up here.” 

**T see, but this is for yourself,” she answered, and 
the boy looked at it for a moment, then thrust it deep 
into his pocket, nodded his thanks, and sped down the 
street jubilant over his unexpected wealth. Margaret 
looked after him with a smile, then sat down for a 
moment on the steps. 

“Meg knew,” she said to herself, ‘‘ but how did she 
know? I wonder if the same relief is there this morn- 
ing ?” 

She crept up to Meg’s door and looked in to find her 
still sleeping quietly ; and she slept on hour after hour. 
Felix stole down and ate his breakfast with a happier 
face than he had worn for days, and the household 
moved on tiptoe. It was nearly noon before she 
finally roused, and Mrs. Herndon, who had been watch- 
ing for any sound of movement, came in. 

**Something has happened ; it is in your face,” Meg 
said instantly. ‘‘ It must be good.” 


‘It is good, Meg,” Mrs. Herndon said, after an In 
stant’s hesitation. ‘‘It sounds hard to say it, but no 
greater good could come to you.” 

‘‘ Then he is dead,” Meg said, after an instant of 
awed silence. ‘ Oh, I knew ft, and yet I could hardly 
believe it could be he and not me. Always, every 
minute since that day in the Park when he took hold of 
me, I felt him ready to spring, like acat on a mouse ; 
I watched a mouse, the other day, so nearly away— 
so almost safe, and then the claws on it, and I said, 
‘ That's you, Meg, and there’s no chance for you.’ And 
now—” She was silent again, and shut hereyes. When 
she opened them, tears were running down her face. 

‘*T did not think I should be sorry for him,’’ she sald, 
“but I am, all at once, and that is very strange. I 
think I would even have gone to him if he had wanted 
me to. Did he?” 

‘*T don’t know, Meg. I only know that he is gone. 
Dr. Strothers sent a telegram, and he will write soon 
and tell more.” 

‘*I don't want to know any more,” Meg said, after 
another pause. ‘I think I had rather not. 1 want to 
go home again. May I, soon?” 

“ Very soon, if you will get strong fas: enough. Miss 
Biggs is coming this afternoon, and to morrow, if you 
are as well as tovlay, you shall go to Foxgrove and 
stay for awhile. Lessing wants to go home, too. I had 
a letter from him this morning. He is better, and says 
that now Miss Biggs will take care of the children, and 
he must get back to his work. Drink this beef tea 
before you try to get up, and don’t hurry.” 

‘‘l am stronger,” Meg said. ‘‘ My feet fee] like mov. 
ing. I want to see Felix.” 

The boy was in the room as she spoke, and in a 
moment had his arms about her neck, the new look in 
her face as plain to him as it had been to Mrs. Herr- 
don. She left them together. Better days were be- 
ginning for both. Better days might be on the way for 
all. She sang softly as she moved about her room, till 
silenced suddenly by Miss Erminia, who appeared on 
the threshold, her handkerchief at her eyes. 

wouldn't have believed you so heartless, Mar- 
garet,” she said, reproachfully. ‘It’s actually dancing 
for joy to getridof us. Itisn't decent, really.” 

Sie retreated hastily as Miss Marcia opened her door, 
and closed her own with a decisive bang. Even the 
morning’s news had not been sufficient to dispel her 
sulks, although she had been told as soon as she ap- 
peared, and she remained close prisoner till late after- 
noon, freshly indignant at the unexpected arrival of 
Miss Biggs; but, happily for the family peace, con- 
centrating her indignation on her. Miss Biggs had 
come directly from Foxgrove, and thus knew nothing of 
the sudden relief brought to all, and she shook her head 
mysteriously as she read the telegram, declining to be- 
lieve till she had held it in her own hand. 

‘*T knew there was a spell on her,” she said. ‘‘ Ob, 
you needn’ttell me! There's things you can’t cipher 
out by rules, an’ I've seen ‘em. An’ the way asbif'less, 
good-for-nothin’, mis’able cuss ’]] ea’ the heart out of 
a woman—yes, an’ sometimes ‘tain’t women alone that 
has it happen so. I've seen men put through sech 
things—men that was half women, an’ so some feelin’ an’ 
chance in ‘em to suffer. An’ ’tain’t always the right one 
dies—not by consid’able. Amanda’s seen more’n it’s 
worth while to tell, an’ some things that wouldn’t be 
believed if she did tell. I believe in possession, that’s 
what I believe in—same as it was inthe days when devils 
was cast out in Judea. We ain’t so much further ahead 
but what the devils can do pretty lively work when 
they’re a mind to, an’ mostly it takes death to cast ‘em 
out—the biggest kind of a blessin’ if folks choose 
to look at it that way. Now we'll see what we will 
see. 
The journey, though a severe one for Meg, was borne 
far better than expected, and as at evening the next 
day the carriage entered the long avenue of lindens and 
elms, she looked out eagerly. Lessing was by the 
plazza, the children looking around curiously from the 
side, and Felix precipitated himself from the carriage, 
not waiting for it to stop, and threw himself into his 
arms, clinging there till Lessing had kissed him more 
than once. Meg’s eyes were shining as he helped her 
from the carriage, shocked as he saw how she had 
wasted. 

‘Don’t look at me that way,” she said. ‘I have 
begun to get well. I feel well, but it doesn’t show yet.” 

She held his hand, and for a moment pressed it to har 
cheek as she spoke, her face full of joy. His own had 
flushed, and he looked at her, half unconscious of the 
groups about him. Felix caught his hand, and jumped 
about him as he stood, and Miss Biggs hurried Meg to 
her room, nodding with satisfaction as she went. 

** Folks would say it was all wrong, I suppose,” she 
said, as she finally left Meg in order for the night, “‘ but 
I say it’s a!) right, an’ the nat’ral endi: g for a good piece 
o’ work, well begun, an’ wantin’ just that fora cap-sheaf. 
Keep still, Amanda, an’ don’t you put your hand out to 
push. Things’ll push o’ themselves if you'll only let 
‘em alone in the right place.” 
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BRAINS OR MUSCLES? 


By IsaBEL FRANCES BELLOWS, 


T does not often happen that a defense of ignorance 
presents itself to any one in the light of a duty ; but 
there is no telling to what lengths one’s conscience may 
lead one, and so I find myself taking up the cudgels to 
defend a species of ignorance considered, by the major- 
ity of mankind, to be well-nigh inexcusable. I admit 
that my position is an unenviable one, and that I feel 
decidedly unequal to its momentous importance; so 
that I have been obliged to fortify myself with Carlyle’s 
“ everlasting No” for some weeks before daring to com- 
mit my views to paper. But the time has at length 
arrived to speak, and speak I must, let the consequences 
be what they may. 

I propose to defend that much-abused class of beings, 
housekeepers—wives and mothers though many of them 
may be—who do not know how to cook, in direct defi- 
ance of the fact that the periodical literature of the day 
fairly runs over with recipes for what the author of 
‘English as She Is Spoke” calls ‘‘ a dainty dishes,” as 
well as with astounding tales of fabulous creatures who 
arise at dawn, set their households in order, cook an 
abundant breakfast for their families, and then appear 
at the head of the table fresh and smiling, in a simple 
but bewitching morning costume, and are ready to con- 
verse upon the higher metaphysics with their entranced 
guests, who usually draw invidious comparisons be- 
tween this charming household and their own more 
commonplace or expensive menage. For the climax of 
these stories is occasionally reached by a bold assurance 
that the whole thing involved the most trifling expense, 
say, fifteen or twenty cents. If these anecdotes were 
confessedly fables, with a moral lesson attached to them, 
like those of sop, or if they were known to be fairy 
tales, there would be no possible objection to them; 
they would be delightful and instructive reading for all 
the world; but they are given to us as though they 
were actual truths, and I, who feel convinced that they 
are not according to what Mr. O. B. Frothingham has 
called ‘‘ the facts of life, and the constitution of the 
universe,” feel moved to say a word on the other side. 

To begin with, I would not have it understood that I 
seek to restrain any human beings, male or female, who 
have the faintest desire to learn to cook, from the com- 
plete development of their faculties in this direction. 
Good cooking is one of the foundations of civilization, 
and should be treated with the consideration and re- 
spect due to its exalted mission. But why every woman 
is expected to possess a minute and practical knowledge 
of this art, I cannot understand. If she has no genius 
for music, she is not expected to perform on instruments 
of ten or more strings ; if she has no artistic ability, she 
is not considered to be morally deficient if she does not 
paint pictures; and if she has no literary gifts, the fin- 
ger of scorn is not pointed at her if she desists from 
writing books. But if she dares to mention the fact 
that she has never cooked a dinner, and is not consumed 
by a desire to learn to do so, she is regarded with pro- 
found distrust by all good housekeepers, and considered 
as a highly ineffectual member of society, no matter 
how much she may accomplish in other directions. 

Of course, if the house of such a person is disorderly, 
if her children are unkempt, their clothes unmended, 
and her meals ill cooked and ill served, fault may be 
found with abundant reason. But I have never ob- 
served that this was at all the rule. On the contrary, I 
have’ noticed that usually the best kept and the most 
attractive houses are those in which the mistress uses 
her brains to direct somebody else’s muscles, and does 
not fritter away her often limited amount of strength in 
things that Bridget can be made to do just as well, and 
with ten times less expense of vital energy. What a 
delightful thing it must be to a husband to come home 
at night and find his wife so worn out with her drudg- 
ery during the day as to be incapable of an intelligent 
thought, or of even keeping awake while he reads aloud! 
Of course there are days in every woman’s housekeep- 
ing life when this unfortunate state of things is inevita- 
ble; there are crises that cannot be avoided; but to 
make it, a8 so many women do, the habit of their exist- 
ence, and feel that they are fulfilling their highest mis- 
sion when they have broken their backs sweeping the 
house, or have addled their brains over the range, is a 
matter fraught with too serious consequences to be as 
ridiculous as it otherwise would be. There may be a 
sufficiently high motive for doing this to sanctify it, 
and turn the drudge into a martyr; but in numberless 
cases it is simply from a mistaken idea of what is most 
important work in the world, or, what is less excusable, 
from a neelless desire to save money. It is a cropping 
out of materialism in a very bad form, and should be 
dealt with accordingly. 

But to return to the original proposition, which was 
that every woman should not be expected to know how 
to cook. I dare not say that she should not be expected 


to know how things should taste after they are cooked, 
because that is a far more serious lack! It must be 
acknowledged, with grief, that many women are defi- 
cient in this respect, and when they are the defect is 
radical ; nothing can help them, not years of training 
by Miss Parloa or Professor Blot ; not the innumerable 
cook-books issued by ‘‘those who know;” not any 
amount of experience in their own households. They 
will never attain to more than a dull mediocrity in this 
direction, unless they can afford to hire some one to 
oversee them, and watch every pinch of salt, every grain 
of seasoning, they attempt to use. But that happy 
mortal who knows the full capabilities of any dish, and 
who is willing to use her brains in the matter, besides a 
little time and patience at first, can make her accom- 
plished cook shake in her shoes, even if the girl has 
never seen her mistress so much as boil an egg. 

It is, of course, important for every woman to under- 
derstand the general principles of cooking, and to do 
this there is nothing like a little experience ; but a very 
little experience intelligently used, aided by some of the 
admirable cook-books now published, will go a great 
way; and it is no matter if that experience does not 
come till after she leaves school, and has more leisure 
than when she is studying hard. A school-girl ought 
not to be compelled to spend much time in a hot kitchen. 
A little light housework may be good for her, but most 
of her exercise should be taken in the open air. To be 
sure, when a young woman has had some little know)- 
edge of the workings of a household, she will be saved 
from making some of the ludicrous mistakes which our 
more ignorant young friends are liable to commit. For 
instance, as in the case of the bride, just established 
over a house of her own, who ordered the fishman to 
‘‘send up a couple of halibut” for dinner! Or like 
another young woman who began housekeeping with 
a servant who met her the first day with the appalling 
question of how she should make the bread. The young 
housekeeper was a woman of resource, and not to be 
baffied by trifles. 

‘* How are you in the habit of making it ?” she asked 
the girl, with dignity. 

‘‘T’ve never made it at all, mum,” was the disheart- 
ening answer. 

But her mistress was not to be discouraged even by 
this confession of incapacity. ‘‘ Very well, then, 
Bridget,” she said ; ‘‘ you may mix the flour with boiling 
water, and stir it well, and when that is done I will tell 
you what todonext.” And when Bridget had vanished 
to make the fine batch of flour paste, her instructress 
in the culinary art whisked on her shawl, and rushed 
outto the house of a relation not far off, there to find 
that her first essay at bread-making was likely to serve 
no useful purpose but papering rooms or feeding pigs, 
and that one of the first requisites in making the staff 
of life a desirable thing was two cents’ worth of yeast. 
And yet this very woman became afterward one of the 
most charming of housekeepers. Everything on her 
table was well cooked and daintily served, and the 
delightful little breakfasts to which the favored among 
her friends were occasionally invited were well known 
in the neighborhood ; moreover, she did not arise at 
dawn and prepare these repasts with her own hands. 

How long does it take a woman of intelligence to per- 
ceive that when bread is sour, or tough, or dry, or 
“‘soggy,” or porous, it is not good to eat, and to find 
out the remedies for these troubles? And if a servant. 
girl is so dull that she cannot be taught to grasp these 
first principles of cooking in a very few patient lessons, 
I should strongly recommend that she be sent to serve 
in other fields of employment. Whatever her mission 
in life may be, it is not to be a cook. Is there not, how- 
ever, a happy medium between actual ignorance and 
actual drudgery ? When I heard a young mother, whose 
ideas ran in what arecalled “ practical” grooves, say, 
‘* My daughter is going to be made to work hard ; I am 
going to teach her to scrub, and do all sorts of things,” 
I wanted to answer, ‘‘My dear madam, is your little 
daughter an imbecile, that she requires a series of les- 
sons in scrubbing ? Will nota few general principles 
as to the use of too much water or too much soap suf- 
fice, without forcing her to spend unnecessary strength 
and time in drudgery, which a strong-armed Bridget, 
with the honest and laudable motive for earning her 
living, can do precisely as well ?” 

I do not in the least advocate that reprehensible 
notion—which, however, I am inclined to think is more 
often written about than seen in real life—that the moth- 
ers may toil to allow the daughters to practice ridicu- 
lous tunes on the piano, or to spend their time in sewing 
on their tawdry clothes. Where toil is necessary, it 
should be divided as equally as possible. But I have 
seen in my own pereonal experience 80 many homes 
made hard, narrow, and unbeautiful by unnecessary 
drudgery, so many lives rendered dull and unlovely by 
being spent in a meaningless routine of work, that my 
whole spirit rises in protest against the shutting out of 
ideas, of experience, of hopes, of all that makes life 
worth the living, which characterizes this sort of exist- 
ence, 


And I have also noticed that there is not usually the 
gain in neatness, in daintiness, or in good cooking in such 
households that one would naturally expect where every- 
thing is done by the mistress’s hand. On the contrary, 
I have often observed, and my opportunities for obser- 
vation have been fairly good, that there is decided shift- 
lessness and want of order prevailing, much {irregularity 
as to meals, and that when children are born into these 
houreholds they do not receive proper care, physically, 
mentally, or morally. Instead of having some regular 
order or routine of work, which, no matter how simple it 
may be, is of immense importance to the well-being of a 
home, they wait until a room shows that it is dirty be- 
fore sweeping it, and sometimes there will be an accu- 
mulation of three weeks’ dust before anybody feels a 
disposition to remove it. They cook, spasmodically, large 
quantities of doughnuts, cookies, cake, etc., of which 
they partake at any hour of the day or night, when 
they may feel disposed, to the exclusion of more whole- 
some articles of diet. As to cleanliness of linen, I have 
known of households where “‘ strippinga bed,” as it was 
called, was an event to be spoken of, while the table- 
cloth spread for their meals was used for two weeks on 
one side, and one week on the other! And these were 
not Irish, or extremely poor people; on the contrary, 
they were laying up money yearly, and regarded with 
distrust and disapproval all who, no matter from what 
motive, chose to do differently. Naturally this mode of 
living is cheaper in respect of that great successor of 
Washington as first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
the ‘‘almighty dollar ;” but when we reflect that this 
saving is made by an enormous waste of intellectual 
power, of beauty and harmony of daily living, of the 
capacity for any social enjoyment worthy the name, of 
peace, and of happiness, we may well ask ourselves the 
practical question, ‘‘ Does it pay ?” 

I have no hesitation in answering that it does not. 
Economy is good, so good that it should be exercised 
in all directions, not simply in one, regardless of a 
prodigal and sinful waste of much that is really more 
important to the world and to the individual. It fs 
good to read many of Mrs. Whitney’s delightful books, 
because they always subordinate the material to the 
epiritual. But how can any one who bas the smallest 
acquaintance with the laws of matter forbear a little 
smile when we read that the Holabirds, during a sum. 
mer when they decided to ‘‘ do their own work,” moved 
the cooking stove into the dining-room, concealing it 
by a screen, and had a most delightful time preparing 
their daily meals! But would a screen obliterate the 
heat of a stove in summer weather? Would not that 
dining room be hot as to wilt somewhat the cool 
freshness of complexion and array in which the Hola- 
birds are always depicted ? I am not finding fault 
with the plan of their summer; it was probably the 
best thing they could do under the circumstances ; I 
only plead for a little more recognition of ‘‘ the facts 
of life, and the constitution of the universe.’’ These 
young girls might meet the situation bravely, wisely, 
and sweetly ; but they would be hot, and they would 
be tired and inconvenienced, and it seems to me to be 
just as well not to ignore these facts. 

I have in mind a short story I read in a newspaper 
not long ago, which struck me as being one of the 
most fabulous even of the fabulous class to which it 
belonged. A young housekeeper has a ministerial 
visitor for whom she is anxious to provide suitably. 
We are introduced to her as she is making her toilet at 
dawn, and informing her husband of the fact (which 
shows an astonishing want of foresight, even if the 
guest were an unexpected one) that there is nothing in 
the house for breakfast. He, good man, is apparently 
used to her equivocal manner of speaking, for he 
merely turns over and goes to sleep again, while she 
disappears into the kitchen. There she finds the servant- 
girl, who has managed to make the fire unaided, and 
there she also discovers, in spite of her declaration to 
the contrary, two oranges, some cold meat with the 
gravy, cold potatoes, cream, and I am not certain but 
that there were eggs as well. She goes to work her. 
self, cuts up the oranges, scallops the meat with bread 
crumbs and gravy, prepares the oatmeal, makes light 
breakfast rolis, cooks the potatoes, and sets the table 
with a rose-bush in the centre, and perhaps makes the 
coffee, while the girl, as we are left to suppose, stands 
gaping stupidly by. Then she rushes upstairs, puts on 
‘‘a dainty morning wrapper,” and does the honors 
of the feast, fresh, cool, and smiling, to the minie- 
terial guest, who eats and converses in a state of exulted 
rapture. Now, I do not deny that the breakfast may 
have been good, but I do deny that the woman who 
stood over the hot stove to prepare it could be cool, 
or particularly fresh, or that she was in quite as good 4 
condition for intellectual converse as if she had not 
been hard at work in the kitchen for an hour. I! 
should have admired her housekeeping talents far more 
if she had previously taught her serving maid to prepare 
these dishes, which ought to be within the capacity of 
even a maid of all work; if she had told her the night 
before what to do, and then herself had been obliged to 
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appear on the scene only in time to see that all was 
well, and to put the finishing touches—viz., the rose- 
bush—to the table. Then there would have been some 
reasonable possibility of her being fresh, and ready 
for ‘‘ large and divine discourse.’’ 

Let us remember, then, that it is possible for no one 
person, man or woman, to do everything ; and reflect a 
little upon the fact that household work is only one of 
a great many duties, more or less important, and varied 
according to the special gifts of the individual, that 
fall to the lot of one who is striving after ‘‘ fullness of 
life.” 


THE WAYS AND WAGES OF ENGLISH 
SERVANTS. 


HE London correspondent of the Brooklyn ‘* Eagle” 
gives an account of some of the peculiar character- 
teristics of London servants : 

‘* There has been in domestic circles here a quiet 
but determined revolt against the exactions of servants, 
Formerly it was considered infra diy for a lady to do 
her own marketing, and cooks and butlers could enjoy fn 
peace their perquisites from butchers and bakers. Not 
so now, however. The sight of a carriage, with coro- 
nated panels and liveried flunkeys, standing in front of a 
green-grocer’s shop is becoming more and more familiar. 

‘* English servants are very exacting in the matter of 
their rights and duties, but at the same time they are 
very expert, and exceedingly respectful. They never, by 
any chance, even address an employer without touching 
their hats, or bowing, and ‘thank you’ is the invariable 
response to any remark addressed to them. The relation 
of employer and servant is marked by one excellent feat. 
ure: a week's notice is legally imperative on cither 
side. The employer muy dismiss a servant upon the 
instant, but in such case must pay a week's wages; the 
servants must do the same should they relinquish 
ecrvice before the expiration of the week. Their rigid 
adherence to ‘ lines’ of service renders it almost imposst- 
ble for the smallest family to get on with leas than two 
servants at least. In what are called first-class families 
the cook must have a scullion or waiting-maid to attend 
upon ber, and would absolutely refuse to touch a broom 
or bring a bucket of water. The housemaid must not 
be asked to wait upon table, nor the driver to harness 
your horses, and were a butler asked to attend the door 
or to fetch a scuttle (hod it is called here) of coal, he 
would almost drop dead with indignation. 

‘* Seventy pounds a year ($350) is the average cost of 
first class servants. Sometimes the price fulls below that 
figure ; but in that case the employer pays for the keep 
of the servant, and also furnishes beer. These require- 
ments are very onerous and oppressive. The ‘keep’ 
means the cost of washing, and feeding, should the serv- 
ant object to your food ; and as beer is drank at each 
meal—at breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and supper—a 
barrel of beer each week is considered a fair allowance. 
In high-toned families, where from eight to twelve serv- 
ants are employed, two and three barrels are consumed 
each week. Ordinary servants receive usually £50($250) 
a year, and inferiur ones not infrequently as low as £20 
a year. Irish servants are not liked, and seldom met 
with here. Danes and Norwegians are preferred, but 
are hard to find.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Hditor of thie department will be giad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannotbenolticed.) 

W. F. R. inquires what he can do to correct offensive sul- 
phurous odors in cistern water. I used to be troubled in the 
same way, but obviated it by putting a bushel or so of fresh 
clean white sand on to the bottom of the cistern every time 
it was pumped out and cleaned, which ought to be done 
early every spring. Clean yellow sand will doubtless beas 
efficient as white to preserve the water from the smell of 
ammonia. If thesecannot be obtained easily, then use a half 
bushel or soof charcoal in lumps about as large as a hen’s 
egg, or even larger will answer. Fine will not do, as it would 
be stirred up by the action of the water when pumping 
and be drawn through the pipe, and flow out of the spout 
with it. Sand is so heavy that it is not disturbed by the 
pumping ; but the lower end of the pipe should not be sunk 
nearer than six inches to it. 

In order to air the cistern well, which is also essential to 
assist in keeping the water sweet, I made a ventilator 
about seven feet long, by nailing four six-inch wide boards 
together, cut a hole in the wooden cover of the cistern to 
fit tight, and inserted this about six inches belowit. Over 
the top of this ventilator [ nailed wire gauze, fine enough 
to keep out all insects. The outer end of the water-escape 
pipe of the cistern also has gauze fastened tightly over it to 
prevent insects from crawling through it into the cistern. 
The cover is fitted on tight to siton thetop. All animal 
matter is thus kept out of the cistern, which is important 
for preserving the purity of the water. 

W. F. R. speaks of using lead pipe. This should never 
be the case for drinkable water, for it corrodes, and more or 
lees lead poison is given out into the water. Tinned lead 
pipe is but little safer, as this coating soon wears cff by the 
action of the water passing through it. I bave no doubt 


tbat the drinking of water passing through lead pipes ts the | 


frequent cause of paralysis, and other ailments so much 
more common among us than used to be the case before 
lead pipe came into use. 

The pump of my cistern at first had an iron suction-pipe 
attached to it, which is probably the most healthy of all. 
But this stained the water slightly after being in use a few 
years, which rendered it objectionable fer washing linen, 
as it slightly stained that. I then substituted a wooden 
pipe for the one of iron, and now have no trouble of any 
kind. 

It is a great misfortune to humanity that cistern water 
gathered from clean, unpainted roofs is not in general use. 
This last is very important, for fear of paint poison. In the 
absence of cistern water, all other, even that coming from 
supposed pure springs, should be passed througb a good 
filter before being drank. | see such now advertised for 
sale in various papers at a moderate price, holding a smaller 
or a greater number of gallons, suitable for family use. I 
bave one procured in Philadelphia thirteen years since. It is 
a cylinder eighteen inches long and ten inches in diam 
eter, with a cone top of four inches. This cylinder is in 
two parts, and sufficiently ornamental to stand in the din 
ing-room, where kept. Thelower part is eleven inches long, 
with a faucet near the bottom from which to draw water. 
Ice is placed in this to cool the water. The upper cylinder 
bas a close bottom, on to which three round, fine compressed 
charcoal blocks are fitted. Into this part the water is first 
poured, and it filters freely through the charcoal into the 
lower part of the cylinder. These blocks are efficient from 
three to seven years, according to the impurity of the 
water passing through them. The cost is fifty cents each. 
I would not keep house without an efficient filter, even if it 
cost ten times the price I paid for mine. 

To show how important it is to have a good filter for our 
drinkable water, that which is often drawn from wells and 
springs, apparently perfectly pure to the eye—and | believe 
also sometimes to chemical analysis—bas proved very dele- 
terious, frequent deaths coming from its use. 

W. F. R. speaks of drawing water from the top of the 
cistern. Iam aware that it is usually more free from smell 
here than lower down ; but to follow with the pipe, as the 
cistern is gradually exhausted, is troublesome. Moreover, 
the bottom is often reached at last, especially in a dry time, 
and then comes the bad odor, which cannot be got rid of 
without pumping all out, cleaning the cistern, and again 
refiliing it with pure fresh water. A. B. A. 


**S.”’ will find that by peeling small tomatoes and drop- 
ping them whole into her cans (I use class cans) until the 
can is full, then screwing the tops on tight, and placing 
them in a kettle or washboller of cold water, and letting it 
remain on the stove until the water boils for some time, 
then removing the cans, and tightening the tops as much as 
possible, her tomatoes will keep and be nearly as fresh as 
when put up, and may be used for salad or any purpose 
for which fresh uncooked ones are used. At least mine 
keep well. M. N. 


Will the Christian Union please tnform me through its col- 

umns what is the best remedy, or cure, for catarrh? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

The Christian Union cannot give the “‘ best remedy,”’ nor 
recommend apy particular remedy, for this most common 
and annoying of diseases. ‘‘A long sea voyage’’ was the 
means of cure recently prescribed by a skilled physici n; 
but a three months’ voyage failedto cure. Theonly thinga 
sufferer from catarrh can do is to move toa place where 
there is no catarrh, or palliate its miseries by remedies 
administered by a skilled physician. 


** She's gone to dwell in heaven, my lassie ; 
She's gone to dwell in heaven ; 
You're overpure, quo’ the voice of God, 
For dwelling out of heaven. 


“ And what ‘ll she do in heaven, my lassie? 
And what ‘ll she do in heaven? 
She'll join her own song with the angels’ song, 
And make them more meet for heaven.” 


Etc., ete. 
Can any correspondent of The Christian Union tell where the 
whole ballad van be found? B. W. HL. 


Those little bureau drawers which are too small to have & 
knob, and from whose locks keys have an exasperating 
babit of losing themselves, cause many an irritable feeling 
and expression of it which may be avoided by a simple 
device. Tack asmall piece of braid or galloon on the in- 
side of the drawer, and let it bang out over the keyhole far 
enough to take hold of easily. 


The poem “I lay me down to sleep,’’ etc., was written by 
Mrs. Howland, of New York, and printed in a little paper 
sold at one of the great fairs for the Sanitary Commission. 
It was during ber last illness, and was ‘' all she could do for 
the soldiers,’’ she said. Doubtless it is also true that a 
copy was found under a soldier’s pillow. Ss. W.N. 


Is white pepper from a different plant, or is it another prepa- 
ration of black pepper ? 

White pepper is from the same kind of berry that the black 
is from, but is much nicer, from its more careful preparation. 
The outer coveriug of the berry is removed, and in some of 
the processes for removing it the berry is soaked for some 
time in salt water, and exposed to the sun, after which the 
berry is ground. 


‘* Elmira,’’ in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript,’’ gives the follow- 
ing directions for washiog white “ China silk’’ handkerchiefs, 
which she says makes them ‘“‘look even better than new.’’ 
Soak for ‘‘ half an hour in cold soft water, with forty drops 
of ‘ff ff’ ammonia to one quart of water, after which the 
handkerchief isto be well rubbed. Then wash thoroughly 
in warm soft water, with soap if necessary. After wringing, 
wrap in dry cloth fifteen minutes and iron till dry,”’ 


Can I ascertain the author of “ Friar Philip,’ of which the fol- 

lowing are the first two lines : 
“ Poor Friar Philip lost his wife, 
The charm and comfort of his life."’ 

The poem ts classed as anonymous, but | am told that the author 
is now known. 

I want to know also the author of “ Misery’s Pear Tree." 

FP. M. A. 


Can you tell me the author of the! following lines? and, also, 
give balance of the poem, or hymn, if there should be any more 
“ O great heart of God, whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed, 
Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost !'’ R. R. T. 


I have a query for your readers: Who Is * Distima,”’ mentioned 
In Tennyson's * Princess,” near the close of the third division ? 
She is engraved on the golden brooch which the Princess Ida 
offers as a prize to her pupils. Mus. J. H. P. 


Mary Woolsey—Mrs. Howland—the writer of the poem 
Kest,’”? was the author of Hospital Sketches,’ printed, 
not published, soon after the war. L. E. D. 

Can you tell how to make a copyist like the papyrograph, etc. ; 
what the ingredients are? I suppose glue is one, and the prinei- 
ple one ; is it not? C. E. U. 


Qur Youne Fotks. 


MAKING AN INVISIBLE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE.’ 
A GUESS STORY. 
By Mary 


NE afternoon I sat by an open fireside with a book 

in my hand. By and by it seemed to me that the 
sparks in the fire were brighter than the ideas in the book. 
Perhaps the heat of the fire had made my head ache and 
given me sleepiness. At any rate I was too lazy to turn 
leaves any More, 80, meaning every moment to look back 
at the book, | kept on looking forward at the fire. 

I ought to have put the book down and gone straight 
out into the fresh air. And when | was not wise enough 
to do that, | am sure you will say that 1 ought to have 
seen castles and fairy banquet-halls and flaming forests, 
and be able totell you aboutthem. But, unfortunately, 
the book I had been reading was not a fairy story, and, 
queer as it sounds, what we see one minute depends 
much upon what we have been seeing the minute before. 
That very afternoon I had looked so hard at a green 
music-book cover while I was trying to play a piece 
without notes that when I looked up at the whitewashed 
wall it was rosy. If I stopto tell you why, I shall make 
my story too much like a school-book. I think it was 
on that same day, too, that I saw these words in a book 
I was reading : ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might ;” and wken I looked up I saw 
that nobody had dusted the mantel shelf that morning. 
If I should stop to tell you who ought to have dusted it, 
I should make my story too much like a sermon. I am 
afraid you think it sounds suspiciously like a sermon 
alrealy. Butitisnot. It isa guessstory. When you 
get through it may be you will know what it is about, 
and maybe you will have to ask your brother who is in 
the high school. I shall not tell you what book I was 
reading, because that is a part of the guess story. 

I looked at the fire very hard indeed, but I do not 
think I saw anything. There may be plenty of open 
windows, but if you are not looking out of them you 
will be none the wiser. My eye-windows had their cur- 
tains drawn well up, but my mind was not at them to 
see What was passing. By and by, though, I grew very 
still inside. All the thinking machinery in my head, 
that had been bard at work on the raw material the book 
gave it to make into good homespun garments for my 
mind, now that the book was not feeding it so fast, 
went slower and slower, and after a while, instead of 
“hearing myself think,” as they say, | heard only the 
crackling of the fire. You can notice this sort of thing 
next summer when you go to walkalone. If your head 
is very noisy with puzzling and planning, you will not 
hear all the chirping that the grasshoppers and crickets 
make ; but when it gets still inside, you will be surprised 
to find what a merry little brass band there is down in 
the grass. 

I must have grown remarkably still that afternoon, for 
pretty soon it was not the crackling of the fire that I 
heard, but a voice that I understood quite well. It 
sounded like a pretty snappish voice, but I think it was 
only lively and brisk. It seemed to be calling to every- 
body, as my bustling Yankee mother did to me in the 
morning when I| dressed slowly, ‘* Be spry ! be spry !” 

‘* Who are you? What's your name ”” said I. 

‘* Name's too long for busy folks to use. They call 
me ©, for short.” 

‘“O! thank you,” said lL. ‘‘Is that you with a yel- 
lowish-red coat on?” For | could not quite tell whence 
the odd little voice came. 

‘Oh, no,” said he. ‘‘ 1 don’t wish to be conspicuous, 


' Republished by special request from The Christian Union of 
February 16, 1881, 
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and I never wear colors. That's my friend C. I don’t 
wonder, though, that you did not know him, for usual- 
ly he dresses in plain black. (Only when I am about he 
gets quite flushed with excitement and flies around in the 
guise of a Red Republican. The world needs him to 
warm and clean it, though sometimes he scems to do 
more harm than good.”’ 

“* Are you fond of each other ?” I asked. 

** Oh, very,” said he. ‘‘ Only he’s such a stolid, stub- 
born old fellow that it takes two of my family to man- 
age him well and do any good work with him. Some- 
times I fall in with himall alone. When I do, we have 
wild little waltzes together. We can dance on hot coals. 
But you'd better look out, for it is no safer to come near 
than a witches’ dance such as I heard you read a poem 
about the other day. We shall waltz right down your 
throat, and pretty soon we shall be dancing in your 
blood till you get dizzy and can’t breathe any more.” 

“Qh, dear! Oh, don’t!” saidI. ‘‘ But when there 
are two of you, what can you do with Mr. C ?” 

‘Nothing very good to you, but you must not think 
that what is not good for you is bad for every one. We 
xo on missions. Sometimes we have hard work getting 
started. People won’t open a window or a door for us, 
and the only way that we can make them take notice is 
by invading their own strongLold and trying to batter 
down the front wall of their brain. Sometimeseven then 
they can’t get it through their heads what the matter is. 
And in churches and schoolhouses, where you'd think 
they would want to send out missionaries, they some- 
times shut us up closer than anywhere else. When we 
do get out, we go on missions to the trees and plants. 
We give them the best material to build up their char. 
acters with. Isn't that doing missionary work ? 

‘The master-builder, Mr. Sunbeam, is on the spot. 
He’s a genial fellow. He says, ‘ Look here, Messrs. 0, 
I don’t need you. Much obliged to you for bringing 
your friend along. but you'd better find work more suited 
to your temperament.’ 

** Now our friend and we have been hugging each 
other tightly all our journey long, but he has such a 
playful way of pulling us apart that we go cheerfully 
off, each to his own work, quite sure of meeting some- 
whore again.” 

* Have you any other friends ”” 

“Oh, many,” said Mr. ©. ‘ Nearly every one | meet. 
There's only one unsociable fellow that won’t let me be 
introduced to him. He has a long name that begins 
with an F. I don’t believe that you know him, though 
he has thirty-two secure little fortresses in your own head, 
from which he keeps me wel! shut out. h, he’s a rare 
exclusive chap 

“Then there are the H family. They don't belfeve 
in fair play. Theycome on me two against one, and 
make me undo the work in which I have found most 
delight—put out the bright fires I have taken so much 
pains to kindle and keep burning. What? They’re 
friends of yours? And you like to see us together ? 
Well, I can't understand it. 

‘* Then there’s a cold-hearted, phlegmatic creature. 
(O did not know I was meaning to tell this to you chil- 
dren, I am sure, or he would not have used such big 
words. But it won't hurt you to look them up in the 
dictionary.) His nameis N. He never does anything 
himself, and he is always watching me to keep my tem- 
per down and see that I don’t set the river afire, as they 
say such ambitious folks wantto. But he is rather heed- 
less and restless. He can’t stay long in a place, and 
when he is off I have my revenge. We're not very close 
friends, though he hangs around me so much. 

“King Aurum and Prince Argentum rarely conde- 
scend to notice me, for my best fellowships are among 
the common people, such as Mr. Zinc, Mr. Iron, and 
Mr. Lead.” 

‘* But I can’t see you. How do I know you're there ?”’ 

“Why, you know by what I do, as people know you 
by your acts. I keep up all the fires on the earth and 
‘under it. Iam theuniversal lainp-lighter. Besides that, 
I have a partnership with a flint-hearted old fellow, one 
Mr. Silicon. We contract for building ona large scale. 
We have laid a thick, safe floor on which all you people 
walk every day, not knowing into what you might fall 
if it were notforus. And we build towers and castles 
and observatories whence you get fair outlooks. More- 
over, we do quite a business as Japidaries. We manu- 
facture opal and amethyst and jasper. Prettier work 
than furnace-heating that is! We bavea colleague in it. 
We know him so well that we always cal] him Al. Al 
and I make rubies and sapphires. 

‘“ Weare much like you in some respects. The work 
we do depends on the company that we get into. We 
accomplish a good deal because we have an exact system 
in our work, with all its variety. There is one respect 
in which we improve on you sometimes. We always 
put our whole real selves into the work we do, even if 
we have to give up our separate interests and become 
wholly absorbed in other people's.” 
~ Do you never play ?” 

‘Indeed I do, and J am quite like a naughty child 
when there’s nothing better for me to do. I like playing 


with edged tools, and folks say I spoil them, and they 
tire themselves quite out rubbing off the pretty colors I 
have put on them eo patiently.” 

‘“*‘ But do you mean that you—just you—do all this ”” 

‘‘Oh, I haveany number of twin brothers, so like me 
that I can’t tell the difference myself. But you see I've 
been at work ever since the world was set a-going, and 
so have had time to try my hand at all the different 
branches of the family trade.” 

‘‘T wish I knew your full name,” said I, ‘‘so that I 
might address you rightly.” 

‘*My name is based on a slander,” said he. ‘‘ They 
used to say that I had a faculty for souring people's dis- 
positions when I grew too intimate with them ; and if 
you get a bad reputation the name of it will stick to you 
even after it is proved false.” 

‘‘Oh, I am quite sure {t is false,” said I. ‘‘ You have 
been very kind and sociable with me, and I have more 
questions yet to ask you. But there goes my book into 
the fire. Why, where have you gone? O! O! 0!” 

O made no answer. Instead there came a sweet but 
anxious voice, saying, ‘‘ Why, child! Have you burned 
yourself ?” 

I truly think my sister did not understand to whom I 
was calling ; and that came of O's not giving me his full 
name and post-office address as requested. Where do 
you think I could get it ? 


THE SPIDERS’ ENEMY. 


Br Litue E. Barr. 


os HAT «a beautiful spider, Cousin Allie !” ex- 
claimed Katie; and then she added, with a 
face full of amazement, ‘‘ why, where has it gone ?” 

‘As you turned to draw my attention to it, dear, an 
enemy came and took him away,” answered Cousin 
Allfe. 

‘An enemy ?” said Katie, with a puzzled look that 
made three lines right dowh the middle of her forehead ; 
‘* have spiders enemies ?” 

“‘ Yes, a great many, not only of their own kind, for 
they are cannibals and eat one another, but men, and 
birds, and other insects also.” 

‘‘ Which is their worst enemy, Cousin Allie ?” 

‘* From all that I have observed I should say that the 
enemy the spider fears the most is a little insect that 
people who are very wise about such things say belongs 
to the genus Sphex, and in talking or writing of it they 
always give it its hard scientific name of Sphex Sabu- 
losia Lin. But I shall depart from this rule, and call the 
spider's enemy by its every-day name of Dirt-dobber, 
because I know you will then understand of what I am 
speaking.” 

‘‘ Please go on,” said Katie, as Allle paused. 

‘« First let us walk down to the pond and seeif we 
cannot find out something there about our dirt-dobbers,”’ 
answered Allie, gayly. 

After a few moments’ watching from amonz the reeds 
Allie pointed to a dirt-<lobber who had just alighted on 
the wet bank. After settling herself, the dirt-dobber 
took a piece of earth with her feelers, or hands, and 
rolled it into a small ball no larger than a pea, but quite 
as smooth and round. Taking this ball between her 
jaws, she flew away with it. 

‘* Now,” said Allie, ‘‘ if you will come up to the garret 
with me I will show you what the dirt-dobber does with 
those little round balls, my dear.” 

‘*« Allie, it will sting us !” cried Katie, drawing back as 
her cousin bade her sit down upon a pile of cotton seed 
that lay just opposite to, and very near, a dirt-dobber’s 
nest. 

‘‘No, no, Katie, they do not sting. I have had them 
in my hand. Wait a moment or so, and the owner of 
this tiny dirt house will commence work. She {s afraid 
of us, but her fear will be over as soon as she sees that 
we are not going to harm her.” After several uneasy 
flights in and out of the window, near which the nest 
was, the dirt-dobber decided to go to her home, one cell 
of which was already finished and sealed up. Her first 
act was to craw! carefully over the finished cell, as if to 
assure herself that it had received no crack or injury 
during her absence ; then she began work on another 
cell by laying the ball of earth close to the side of the 
closed one, and then with her feelers, or hands, spread- 
ing the earth out and molding it into the proper shape, 
making a sbarp, buzzing noise as she didso. Having 
worked up all of the diit she had brought, the dirt-dob- 
ber flew down upon the window-sill and carefully 
washed her feelers by putting them into her mouth and 
then rubbing them together. This she did every time 
before going for a fresh supply of earth. After two 
days’ constant work the cell was finished. It was per- 
fectly smooth and round inside, and quite dark. 

The third morning found Allie and Katie at their post 
in good time to see Mrs. Dirtdobber begin her work. 
Indeed, Katie began to fear that something had hap- 
pened to her, when she flew in heavily laden with a 
spider half as large as herself. This she carefully stuffed 
into the very back of the cell, and, after washing her 
hands, was off once more. 


‘* Allie, how does she catch the spiders without them 
stinging her ?” asked Katie. 

‘“* Very easily, my dear. When the cell is ready for 
the spiders she files into the woods or down on the 
marsh, and as soon as she fees one lying in or near 
its web, ready to jump upon the first luckless fiy 
that attempts to rest on its net, she says to hereelf, ‘ Ah, 
you will do,’ and pounces down upon the spider before 
he can say ‘Good gracious! what’s the matter ?’ catch- 
ing him by the back of the head or neck, buzzing very 
loud. As she does she files away with her victim, 
and by the time she reaches her houre the spider {s stiff 
and dead. Sometimes I have seen the spider show fight, 
but generally the dirt-dobber is too quick to give them 
a chance. 

** How many spiders does she put in one ceil, Cousin 
Allle ?” 

have found from six to ten. It depends, I think, 
upon the size of the spiders.” 

** When it’s full of spiders what does the dirt-dobber 
do ?” 

“‘ She then deposits a tiny egg, that looks almost like 
& wee, wee worm. I have read that the egg is laid in 
the body of the dead epider, but this spring I have ex- 
amined some thirty or forty nests almost as soon as they 
were closed up, and in all cases I have found the egg on, 
not in, the spider.”’ 

‘* What does she do when the egg is laid, Allie ?” 

“‘ As soon as the egg is laid she goes to work and seals 
the cell up air-tight with dirt, and then begins a new 
one.” 

‘* But what becomes of the egg and the spiders, shut 
up in that dark hole ?” asked Katie. 

‘Out of the egg comes a tiny worm, scarcely so large 
as a rose thorn, and it begins and eats the spiders up.” 

‘* Ob, dear ! it will starve when the last spider's gone,” 
exclaimed Katie. 

** No, it will not, for as soon as it has eaten all of the 
spiders it weaves out of its body a silk white’sheet, and, 
rolling it all about itself, goes to sleep for about two 
months; at the end of which time the ugly white worm 
has become a beautiful dirt dobber, with wings and legs 
and feelers and cyes, and a body like, but far more 
craceful, than a wasps.” 

** But itis still in the dark prison ?” said Katie. 

‘* And atill rolled up in the sheet ?” 

‘* Sull rolled up, but the silky sheet has changed too ; 
it is now a thin brown shell, very brittle and easily 
broken.” 

‘‘How does the dirt-dobber get out of his prison, 
Cousin Allie ?” 

‘“ By boring a round bole through the wall of his 
cell,” 

“Did you ever sce one come out, Allie?” 

‘Oh, yes. Only a few wecks since. I had takena 
nest down, 60 that I could Jook at it more closely, 
and about eleven. o'clock that night I heard such a buzz- 
ing in one cell that it startled me. Ten minutes after 
the buzzing began, a bit of round carth fell from the 
upper side of the cell, and out crawled the dirt-dobber. 
it was very unsteady on its legs at first, and its wings 
seemed damp and stiff for a while, but in a few minutes 
I had to put him inside of the net, because he would 
insist upon fly'ng on the hot lamp chimney. The next 
morning, when I opened the window, no one who had 
seen it come out of the little dark cell would ever have 
believed that it was a brand-new dirt-dobber, to see with 
what an at home air he flew away Into the sunshine and 
the great outside world.” 

‘** Does the nest have to be air-tight, Cousin Allie ?’ 
asked Katie, as she watched the dirt-dobber sealing up 
a cell. 

‘*T think it does, for I bave noticed that if the nest 
gets cracked, the dirt-dobber stops all other work 
and patches every crack carefully ; but it is not often 
that even after all this trouble the worms come to life. 
I have examined several of these mended nests, and 
nearly always found the worms dead. I have also 
noticed two other species of dirt-dobbers, besides this 
one that we have watched,” continued Allie, ‘‘ but there 
is not very much difference in their habits, although 
some in their looks. You sec this one is black and 
hairy, and builds its nest in the cells lying side by side.” 

‘* Real one-story houses,” said Katie. 

“* Yes, that illustrates my meaning very well. Besides 
these, there are the more common kind, with the yellow 
legs and handsome body, which build their cells one on 
top of the ether, sometimes baving three layers.” 

‘* Three-story houses, you should say, Allie.” 

‘* Very weil, dear. The third kind are black and slender. 
If they cannot find a suitable hole they build a rough 
three-storied house of dirt, but close it up with a fine 
white substance, which I thiak they make from their 
saliva, but of that I am not sure. This kind seems to 
use only a small round black spider, with scarlet dots on 
it, as food for their young ; while the other dirt-dobbers 
use any kind of small wood or house spider that they 
can find.” 


“* Do they live on spiders only ?” 


| 
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‘No, they make a rough honey, but they never store 
it away as the bees do.” 

‘* What becomes of them in the winter, Allie ?” 

** They hide in cracks and crannies, lying torpid until 
spring comes, when such as have escaped the frost and 
cold come forth to build houses which they never live 
in themselves.” 


———— — 


COUSIN LAURA’S DREAM. 


By Josernmine L. Forsarrm. 


ISTEN, boys and girls who read The Christian 
Union, to a dream of mine. I do not belleve in 
dreams generally ; think those people very foolish who 
are terribly frightened if they dream of a wedding, for it 
is a sure sign of a funeral ; or of a death, it will certainly 
be follewed by a wedding. These people have a sign 
for every event in life, and are always watching their 
dreams. This is, to say the least, a great waste of time 
and thought, which might be spent in a more useful way. 
But to tell my dream. When a little girl, only four 
years old, I had a great liking for little things. My 
tiniest doll was my favorite one—a little jointed midget, 
rocked in a cradle only two inches long. One night, in 
my dreams, I was admiring the tiniest little house. It 
had two stories, and was only ten inches high ; looking 
inside, there were the ‘cutest little chairs and tables, bed- 
steads and bureaus. Then there wasa stable containing 
horses and cows, chickens and turkeys, about the size 
of those in a toy Noah's Ark, and they were all alive, 
and belonged to me. I could not forget this dream ; it 
seemed that [ must make it real, insome way. So, find- 
ing a shady nook in our garden, I laid out a miniature 
one. After fencing the place with little sticks, two 
inches long, driven in the ground, I laid it out in walks 
and flower-beds. Hunting for different weeds that re- 
sembled trees, I soon had them growing in my garden. 
One day father surprised me by placing a little Swiss 
cottage, made of china, right in the center. Now my 
dream had come true in part. 

For the next ten years I was occupied with my stud- 
ies, and after graduating became a teacher. All this 
time my dream was not forgotten. Every month, as my 
salary was received, a part was laid by, for—whatdo you 
think ?—to make my dream really come true. I soon 
had three hundred dollars, and a kind friend lent me 
enough to purchase a neat brick house of five rooms, 
just enough for mother and I (my father had died in my 
tenth year). Such a pleasant, large yard as we have, 
with peach, pear, quince, and cherry trees ! 

As we, mother and I, watch and almost count the 
buds, and then gather the fruit, we often think of my 
dream, how we have made it come true. Have you 
been listening ? Listen closer. Have good and happy 
thoughts each day, then you will have pleasant dreams. 
When you have a dream that s/ays with you, like mine, 
try, try, very, very hard to make it come true ! 


| 


An Eccentric Edward Eggle- 
ston, In ‘* St. Nicholas,” tells of a queer old schoolmaster 
named Christopher Dock: ‘‘ Whenever one of his 
younger scholars succeeded in learning his A BC, the 
good Christopher Dock required the father of his pupil 
to give his son a penny, and also asked his mother to 
cook two eggs for him as a treat in honor of his dill- 
gence. To poor children in a new country these were 
fine rewards. At various other points in his progress, 
an {industrious child in one of Dock’s schools received a 
penny from his father and two eggs cooked by his mother. 
All this time he was not counted a member of the 
school, but only as on probation. The day on which 
a boy or girl began to read was the great day. If the 
pupll had been diligent in spelling, the master, on the 
morning after the first reading day, would give a ticket 
carefully written or illuminated with his own hand. 
This read: ‘Industrious—one penny.’ This showed 
that the scholar was now really received into the school. 
There were no clocks or watches ; the children came to 
school one after another, taking their places near the 
master, who sat writing. They spent their time read- 
ing out of the Testament until all were there. But 
every one who succeeded in reading his verse without 
mistake stopped reading, and came and sat at the writ- 
ing-table to write. The poor fellow who remained last 
on the bench was called a Lazy Scholar.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
AST year I told you a little about a camping party, 
and I hoped there would be some members of the 
party who would write a full account of it, so that other 
boys, and girls too, might be helped by their experience. 
But I suspect a thief has got hold of their letters—of 
course the boys wrote letiers, because they promised me 
they would—and so I, who was not allowed to go to the 
camp, must tel] you about it as well asI can. For I do 
want you to know what pleasure there can be found in 
a simple excursion of this kind. 


In this party there were six boys. from four different 
families, and they allowed two fathers to go. They 
thought they could take care of two grown-up people, 
but would not allow any mothers or sisters or little 
brothers. I think the fun began about three weeks be- 
fore they started to camp. They began then to make 
out lists of what they would carry. They would have 
needed ten Saratoga trunks and a refrigerator carif they 
had taken all the things they talked about. They were 
going to camp by a lake, and so they wanted some boats ; 
and they could borrow a heavy flat-bottomed boat of 
a friend, and one of the fathers ownedacanoe. The big 
boat had been to camp before, and knew just how to go. 
It only wanted some wheels and a horse—no, that was 
what the boys thought it wanted, but when they inter- 
viewed the boat they found it wanted two horses, and 
the boys could not find two horses that wanted to join 
the party. So, wit the rest of us who couldn't go, the 
big boat was left at home, and the canoe—well, 1 don't 
know why the canoe didn’t go, but it didn’t. The boys 
were quite disappointed about the boat, for they had 
planned the packing of it beautifully, and putting the 
provisions into a common wagon was quite a different 
thing. The camping ground was about seven miles 
away, up in the hills, on the shores of a lake, and the 
load would be so great for the horse—a faithful family 
friend—and the tramp so long a one for the boys—not to 
mention their fathers—that the plan was to pack the 
wagon the night before and start very early in the morn. 
ing. 

I have before me the list which the ‘‘ Captain " made 
out, and this is it: Bread (enough for 8 people 5 days), 
bacon, beans (1 can), broma(l can), butter (enough), 
coffee (14 pounds, ground), crackers (unlimited), corn 
(1 can), eggs (for coffee and emergencies), flour (pre- 
pared, 5 pounds), ham, lard, meal (corn), meal (oat), 
milk-(1 can condensed), pepper, potatoes (1 peck), rice 
(1 pound), salt, sugar (2 pounds), 1 coffee-pot, 1 long- 
handled frying-pan, tin cups, plates ; steel fork, knife, 
and spoon for each ; two blankets apiece, lantern and oll, 
hammocks as wanted, needles, thread, and buttons, 
fishing tackle, photographic apparatus, tent and fly, 
change of underclothing for each, towels, soap, natural 
history apparatus, vaseline, etc., etc. 

This list was somewhat modified ; cooked meat, cake, 
pickles, jelly were added, and some things considered 
quite essential at first were given up. You will readily 
see that the list was incomplete, but on the whole it 
was very well made out, and afforded a very good 
skeleton. It is needless to say that the start was not 
quite so early as intended, but it was not rery late 
when the horse, the loaded wagon, and the driver went 
off in one direction on the road, anc the seven tramps, 
with a small escort of little brothers and sisters, started 
‘cross lots." I fancy that when the shower came up 
and they were far from any shelter, the boys thought 
there was a ‘‘heapof things” to be unloaded and stowed 
under the wagon to be kept dry, and | doubt if the boys 
repacked them in the wagon, when the shower was over 
and they started on again, as we had packed them the 
night before. But the adventures they had will never 
seem to you so funny from my telling as they did to us 
when they rehearsed them. Just as they reached the 
end of the hard, rough road, and were turning the cor- 
ner to go into the short, comparatively smooth road 
which made the last half mile or so of their way, one 
wheel of the wagon broke, and a great dilemma occurred. 
One of the fathers took the broken wheel and a boy, 
and started off for the nearest wheelwright, while the 
other father and the other boys went on to prepare 
the camp. It was useless, however, to prepare the 
camp without the wagon-load of necessaries, and after 
a series of remarkable scramblings, missing of ways, 
and other small detentions, the whole party sought 
shelter for the night in a little wayside inn, 
whoee accommodations were not equal to the size of 
the party, and the primitive barn was called into 
requisition for the sleeping quarters of four. How 
they tumbled about in the straw, and found them- 
selves going through the loft Into the pig-pen below, and 
heaped themselves into a safe but not very roomy corner, 
makes a tale which one of the boys is skilled in telling. 
I hope he will read this letter, and will be reminded to 
tell us more fully than I can how successful their camp 
was, how abundant their provisions, how good a cook 
they bad, and how sorry they were to come home. 

Srnacuse, N. Y., June 12, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I said in my last letter I would write again soon, but I have 
had nothing of Interest to say. Not long aco, when I was weed. 
ing the flower-bed (we have only asmall one), I found anumber 
of the seed-pods of the maple trees, all with the wing part 
buried in the earth, just as if they had been planted. 

I knew. of course, they had not been, and didn't know how 
to acoount for it. I spoke of it afterward, and Louise, my sister, 
said that she knew how they got so. She said that the angle 
worms planted them. She and a friend of hers saw the worm 
take the wing of the pods (always that end) and pul! them into 
their holes. They, Louise and her friend, pulled them out after. 
wards, and found the pods were eaten. They played a good 
while with them, feeding them with the pods. 

I noticed that the pods in the bed were eaten off, partly, when 
I pulled them up, 


Have ary of the cousins known this? I had never heard of 
worms planting seeds before. It is a wonderful provision of 
nature, I think, for planting the seeds. 

I should like to hear from any of thecousins who have no- 
ticed this. Your loving niece, Frances W. 


P. 8.—Quite a number of the seeds had sprouted. F.M. W. 
Has any one else noticed this before? We have 
heard that the angle-worms are plowmen, and do 


great good in that way. 


LonspaLs, R. I., May 17, 1985. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you very much for the many seeds you sent me. I 
only expected onekind. I have planted them, and hope they wil! 
do nicely. Norma and Ethel and I havea wild-flower bed. We 
go off in the woods and dig up flowers by the root and plant 
them In the yard. My papa has two horsesandacow. We get 
five pounds of butter a week from the milk. My papaisadoctor 
though, not a farmer. My sisters and I take singing lessons 
twice a week. We have no plano or organ, but [ should like to 
learn to play on one. I send ten cents to help to send some 
little girl or boy out West. FLORENCE WU. 


Do you play on the type-writer’ Your letter looks 
very well, and if you wrote it yourself you are quite an 
“adept.” Do you know what that word means’? 

Long ago I used to look with great wonder at Laura 
Bridgman, and once, when a young girl, I was allowed 
to shake hands with her, I felt that I had been greatly 
honored. Now I havea letter from her, a treasure I 
never could have expected, and you may see just how 
she writes. It makes me feel very much ashamed that 
I have made no better use of my eyes, when | look at 
her writing, and I am more ashamed that I have ever 
grumbled at any disappointment or deprivaticn. Dr. 
Anagnos says that at the picnic which Miss Bridgman 
speaks of there were read some descriptions of her early 
experiences and her playthings, which were written by 
herself, and are to be putin a book sometime. 


Yo. Boston June \0. 
Dear “unt Potience 
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shall be most happy ty 
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with you. some 
o} youtletters to the 
thiltren. 
from 

is Dur joy. 


Wouts 
Bridgman. 


Will you not send your thanks to Miss Lridgman 
for writing about the picnic, and pray that God may be 
her joy more and more in this life, and that we may know 
her when we come to that dear home where there is no 
blindness and no deafness, and all shall be able to speak 
His praise ? 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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THE SHADOWS. 


LESS the shadows, the beautiful shadows, 
And take this thought, as thou goest abroad : 
In heaven and earth 
Shades owe their birth 
To light—and light is the shadow of God.—|{ Selected. 


THE APOSTASY OF JEROBOAM.’ 
By LyMAN 


HE kingdom of Israel has been divided ; but there 

is a possibility of a reunion. The great bond of 
nationality has not been broken—the worship of one 
God, the maintenance of one form of worship, spiritual 
a'legiance to one national priesthood, and the appointed 
festivals in the onetempile. Unity of faith is the greatest 
guarantee of unity of nationality, while sectarian strife is 
always a dangerous divider of the people. The great dis- 
sepsions in the Tur&ish Empire are due quite as much 
to religion as to race antagonism ; and the chronic conflict 
between Irish and Envlish is due less to the old feud 
between Celt and Anglo-Saxon—that would equally 
separate Wales and Scotland from England—than to the 
fact that Ireland is Roman Catholic, and England 


-Protestant. Jeroboam has taken no small part in the 


severance of the nation; he now sets himself to work 
to sever the church of God. Ue affects a great regard 
for the convenience of the people. He will lighten 
their religious burdens. It is too much for you to go 
up to Jerusalem, he says. S> he puts up calves of gold 
in Bethel and Dan, declares that they represent the God 
who brought them up out of Egypt, bids then worship 
in their own cities, and constitutes a new priesthood. 
Men of religious fidelity cannot so soon forget the law 
of God ; and he is fain to make his priesthood of the 
lowest, men without reverence and without conscience, 
The people acquiesce; and the schism in the church 


efollows close upon secession in the nation. 


1. It is noticeable that idolatry does not begin as 
idolatry. There is evolution down as well as up. 
Decay progresses as weil as life and growth, though in a 
different manner and according to a different law. 
The calves which Jeroboam sets up in Bethel and Dan 
are no substitutes for Jehovah ; they are purposed to 
represent him. ‘‘ Beliold,” says the king, ‘* thy gods 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” The 
argument for image-worshij is specious, and it is always 
in essentia) spirit the same. ‘‘ The honor which fs 
given to them ” (images), says the Council of Trent, ‘is 
referred to the objects which they represent, so that 
through the images which we kiss and before which we 
uncover our heads and kneel, we adore Christ and 
venerate the saints whose likenesses they are.” This is, 
the reader will observe, substantially Jeroboam’s posi- 
tion. The golden calves are not new gods; they are the 
God, that is they represent Him, who brought you up 
out of the land of Egypt. 

But the end of image-worship is also always the 
same. The image is offered by the priest as a means to 
stimulate reverence for the invisible ; but the reverence 
soon stops at the image, and forgets the invisible. The 
God is forgotten, and the calves are worshiped. The 
Son of God is forgotten, and the Virgin is worshiped. 
The Crucified is forgotten, and the crucifix is worshiped. 
Every tendency toward materialization. is a backward 
tendency in religion. The golden calves which Jero- 
boam sets up as a representation of God lead naturally 
and speedily to the horrible pagan rites which come in 
with Ahab and Jezebel. 

Nor is that all. God has revealed himself to his peo- 
ple. He has told them how and where to worship. 
But obedience is inconvenient. Study requires labor. 
So, instead of accepting the God that has been dis- 
closed, Jeroboam bids Israe] make their own gods. He 
fashions them in gold, in the image of calves ; but we do 
the same thing when we make our gods of thoughts, in 
imagesinthe mind I forget who it is that said satiric- 
ally the noblest work of man is God; but he satirized 
truly the method of the modern Jeroboam. Whoever, 
instead of studying the revelation that God has made of 
himself in nature, in life, and in his Word, sets himself 
to think what kind of a God he wants, that is, what he 
thinks God ought to be and to do, repeats in a more 
subtle form the sin of Jeroboam. He makes a god for 
his own glory. He conforms a ged to the image of a 
man, instead of conforming himself to the image of 
God. This is always idolatry, however couched or 
concealed, and always issues in the same moral and 
spiritual degradation. He who worships his own con- 
ception worships an idol, whether he has put it in form 
in wood or stone or cast metal, or left it invisible and 
intangible. 

2. Jeroboam was a leader in this great apostasy ; but he 
could not have led if the people had not been ready to fol- 
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low. If the nation’s conscience had been strong, if its faith 
had been clear, if its obedience to God had been habit- 
us! and vital, it would have indignantly rebelled against 
the proposal to substitute a golden calf for the Holy of 
Holies, and the worship invented by Aaron at the foot 
of the mountain for the law given to Moses upon the 
top. The nation was weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. Its ready acquiescence in Jeroboam’s scheme 
of idolatry was even more a symptom than a sin—a 
symptom of deep and widespread apostasy from the 
faith of Moses and of Samuel. 

The best protection of any people fs its religious 
faith. If that is clear and pure and strong, nelther 
threats nor blandishments can rob them of their life or 
their liberties. Puritanism was the salvation of Eng- 
land ; the Puritans were a race whom neither the threats 
of the Stuarts could drive, nor the blandishments of the 
Stuarts could cajole. France had no Puritanism. Its 
Huguenot life was too feeble to resist the persecutions 
of the Papacy. It had been obliterated in the eigh- 
teenth century. And the utterly frreligious nation 
conld make no resistance to the despotism of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, until at length the suppressed wrath of 
centuries broke vut in the Revolution. Whoever to-day 
is keeping alive a real religion in the hearts of the 
American people is preparing them for whatever dan- 
gers may lie in the future. If, on the other hand, secu- 
larism vanquishes religion, and the people of America 
give over their faith in God and their allegiance to him, 
the way will be prepared for them to follow any leader 
who promises to make life easier ; and when the crafty 
Jeroboam is once supreme in the counsels of a nation, 
the road to the crue] Ahab is a short one. 

3. The growth of sin in individual character is 
dramatically illustrated by the career of Jeroboam. He 
wus aneminent general. A prophet foretells his advance 
ment to be king over all but a small portion of the 
nation. His ambition is aroused. He cannot wait for 
God to fulfill the prophecy in his own timeand way. He 
becomes the representative, if not theinciter, of rebell- 
ion. When it has accomplished its purpose he becomes 
both leader in and inciter of apostasy. His career con- 
trasts strikingly with David's, who, though he had been 
anointed by the Lord's orders, would take no steps to 
seize upon the honor which had been promised him, and 
refuses to stretch out his hand against the Lord's 
anointed when a seeming providence has put Saul in 
his power. Shakespeare has strikingly tllustrated this 
development of ambition into open crime, in the drama 
of Macbeth. The prophecy and salutation of the 
witches incite a lust of power, and that leads on to 
murder. So lust, when it bas conceived, brings forth 
sin ; and, sin when it is finished, brings forth death. 

Thus the threefold lesson of Jeroboam’s apostasy is 
buta threefold illustration of one and the same truth, 
the growth and development of sin : in the nation from 
religious indifferentism to open apostasy and irreligion ; 
in the church from formalism, and the making of its own 
God—whether in image of gold or image of philosophy 
—in lieu of accepting and obeying the God that is 
revealed in Word and work, to idolatry, superstition, 
false religion, and absolute and entire separation from 
God and his law ; and in man from lust—illicit desire— 
to open sin, ending in flagrant crime. 

I may leave the student to make his own application 
to our own times : to the dangers in the nation of religious 
indifferentism and mere secularism ; the dangers in the 
church of substituting our notion of a God for the God 
who has been revealed to us, of imagining what God 
ought to be instead of studying patiently to ascertain 
who and what God is; the danger in the individual of 
yielding to the first evil impulse in. sensual imagination 


or illicit desire. 
QUESTIONS. 

Why did Jeroboam make calves of gold ? 

When before were calves of gold offered to Israel as 
objects of worship ? 

Where did calf-worship originate ? 

What are the objections to image-worship ; that is, to the 
use of images in aid of worship ? 

Give the Roman Catholic argument in favor of the use of 
images: and the answer to it. 

Why did Jeroboam choose the lowest for priests ? 

Complete the story of Jeroboam’s life. 

What practical lessons has this episode in history for 
Americans to-day ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


A WICKED KING. 
By Emity HuntTineton MILLER. 


OW there were two kings over the people of Israel, 
instead of one. Jeroboam had the most people ; 

but Rehoboam had the most money, and the strongest 
city, and the most splendid palace to live in, for he lived 
at Jerusalem, and had all the treasures that his father 
Solomon had gathered. Besides his palace and his 
treasures he had one thing that was even more precious, 
and that was the beautiful Temple of the Lord, where 
all the people were commanded to go to worship God. 


King Jeroboam built himself a palace and a strong city, 
but whenever he thought about this temple of the Lord 
he was troubled. He felt sure that when the people 
went up there to worship, and saw that the temple which 
they had built, and the beautiful city which they loved, 
belonged to the other king they would grow tired of 
serving him and go back to Rehoboam, the son of Solo 
mon. He wanted to do something to keep the people 
from going away from him, and he concluded to stop 
them from going up to Jerusalem to worship the Lord. 
We called Rehoboam a foolish king because he would 
not take the advice of the wise old men who had been 
his father’s friends and counselors. But Jeroboam was 
a great deal more foolish, for God himself had sent him 
good advice, and told him just what to do if he wished 
to have his kingdom prosper, and yet this foolish man 
thought he could make a better plan himself. 

God had said, “If thou wilt hearken to all that I 
command thee, and wilt walk in my ways, and do right 
in my sight, as David my servant did, I will be with 
thee, and will give Israel unto thee.” 

God told Jeroboam that the reason he was going to 
take the people away from the eon of Solomon, and give 
them to him, was because Solomon had not obeyed, but 
had worshiped idols, and made the people worship 
them. Yet this foolish king thought he would try dis. 
obedience also. He had just come from Egypt, where 
the people worshiped a god in the shape of a calf, 
so he made two golden calves and set them up, one in 
one part of the country, and one in another part. He 
chose some of the people to be priests, and built houses 
for them to live in, and then he said to the people: 
‘‘It is too much for you to go up toJerusalem to wor- 
ship God; you may just as well come here and wor- 
ship. These are the gods that brought you up out of 
Egypt.” 

The people were very willing to listen to him. They 
had been accustomed every year, when they gathered 
in their harvests, to go up to Jerusalem, and make an 
offering to the Lord, and thank him for all his goodness. 
They took branches of trees, and built little booths to live 
in, and they sang and rejoiced, and told the story of the 
way the Lord bad brought them out of Egypt, and fed 
and cared for them all the way. They did thie for 
seven days, and then they went back to their homes. 
But now, when the time came for the feast, they gathered 
about the golden calves, and brought their offerings to 
them instead of to the living God. Instead of Goc’s 
high priest, whom he bad set apart to pray for them, 
the wicked king himself stood up before the altar of the 
idol, and offered a sacrifice and burned sweet perfumes. 
The people were satisfied, and Jeroboam thought his 
plan had succeeded ; but even while he was standing be- 
fore the altar God sent a messenger to warn him. This 
messenger was a stranger, who had come a long way. 
He called out to the wicked king and told him that God 
was going to destroy that altar, and the priests that he 
had chosen. The king was so angry that he stretched 
out his hand, and told the people to seize the man ; but 
the hand that he stretched out dried up, so that he could 
not move it, and the altar of the idol was broken in 
pieces, so that the ashes poured out upon the ground. 
Then tLe king was frightened, and begged the man of 
God to pray for him, that his hand might be healed. 
The man of God prayed, and the king’s hand was made 
right as it was before; but the king only thought of his 
body. He did not ask that his sin might be forgiven, 
and his foolish, disobedient heart made right. He went 
on in the same evil way, in spite of the warning, and 
the people went wrong also. It is easier to lead people 
wrong than to set the m right again ; and every year the 
people cared less and less about obeying the Lord. 
They set up all sorts of idols, and almost forgot that God 
had ever said: “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF CHOICE. 


By THe Rev. A. J. Gorpon, 
“Thyself hast decided it.”"—1 Kings xx., 40. 


N these words the lesson of personal responsibility is 

taught in a very dramatic way. Ahab, the king, had 
disobeyed God by letting go in battle one whom the 
Lord had bidden him destroy. The prophet meets him 
in disguise by the wayside and puts this parable to him : 
‘I went into battle, and was put in charge of a prisoner, 
being warned that if I let him escape my life should go 
for his life. But while I was busy here and there he 
escaped. What should be done?” And the king, little 
dreaming that he was pronouncing his own sentence, 
answered, ‘‘So shall thy judgment be: thou hast de- 
cided it.” Then the stern prophet took the disguise 
from his face and confronted the king : ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord, because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man 
whom I appointed to utter destruction, therefore thy 
life shall go for his life, and thy people for his people.” 

When God lays a command or a promise on us, then 
he transfers all responsibility for the same to us. If we 
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keep it, the reward is ours ; if we break it, the loss and 
condemnation is ours ; judgment concerning our destiny 
is now with us, and the decision isin our hands. Such is 
the moral of this ancient parable, and I wish to draw 
from it three lessons. 

1. Under the Gospel every man determines his own 
destiny. ‘‘ Thyself hast decided it.’ Whatever is true 
about God's decrees and God's predestination, it must be 
remembered that all these turn on the hinge of our free 
choice. No man who has heard the Gospel can be saved 
or lost against his will. Therefore Daniel Webster was 
right in saying that the greatest thought which can pos- 
sess the human mind is that of personal accountability. 
It is true ; and next to the throne of the divine sovereign 
ty from which issue all the decrees of God, the most 
awful place in the universe is the throne of human choice 
when man decides his destiny forever. That little seat 
of volition, when you say ‘1 will” and “I won't’— 
here is where two eternities balance themselves, an 
eternity of life or an eternity of death; aud God will 
no more invade this throne of your free choice or over. 
turn it than he will allow you to invade the throne of his 
soveteiguty. ‘‘ Behold, I set before you life and death,” 
he says; “ choose ye.” Aud with al] that God can do or 
decree there is one thing which he cannot do: he cannot 
choos for us; that is our sole prerogative. Do we find 
the Scripture speaking of such as were ‘‘ ordained unto 
eternal life,” and of such as were ‘‘chosen in Christ 
from the foundation of the world”? We do, indeed, 
but we find it also written that *‘ whosoever will may 
take of the water of life freely.” God's choice of us 
lays hold of us through our choice of him; and his will 
to save us is revealed only in our willingness to be saved. 
And therefore the question, ‘* Which eternity — an 
eternity of life or an eternity of death ?” presscs on your 
will this morolng with all its weight, and neither God 
nor angels nor men nor devils can settle that question. 
You, you alone, can answer it. Devils, I said, cannot 
settle it. We sometimes imagine that Satan has a kind 
of malignant sovereignty in determining human destiny. 
Not so: he can tempt, he can entice, he can deceive ; 
but he cannot compel. Behold him assailing the man 
Christ Jesus. ‘‘If thou be son of God, cast thyself 
down,” he eays. He touches him not, he coerces him 
not, he compels him not, he only commands him. God, 
who holds off His hand from interfering with man’s 
freedom of choice, holds off the hand of our great ene- 
my also. And so between the powers of light and the 
powers of darkness our wills hang suspended, free to 
choose either, but compelled by neither. -And, there- 
fore, if any of you are lost, it will not be because God 
shuts you out of heaven by a decree of election, or be 
cause Satan forces you into hell by a decree of reproba- 
tion. Great indeed is the mystery of iniquity, Satan 
manifest in the flesh, and drawing myriads after him 
through ‘‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pri le of life.” 

Centuries ago Cyprian, the Bishop of Carthage, tells 
us that, oppressed with the dark problem, he fell asleep, 
and dreamed that he was in the theater. He saw the 
crowds of people, old and young, rising tier above tier 
on every side, waiting for the bloody and degrading 
sports to begin. And then he saw Satan suddenly leap 
into the arena, and, lifting up his hands exultingly, he 
cries : ‘‘ Behold all these : did not God create them ? but 
they own me as master. Did not Christ redeem them ? 
but they follow me instead of him.” And then the Prince 
of Darkness exulted in his superiority to God. But let 
none of us be deceived by Satan’slic. A great company 
is following the god of this world ; but it is not because 
he is greater than the God of heaven, but because men 
choose darkness rather than light, and pleasure rather 
than peace, and death rather than life. And neither in 
the court of conscience nor in the court of heaven can 
any transgressor plead not guilty because the power of 
evil was so great that he could not resist it. Say not, 
therefore, that you are fated to perish because of the 
irresistible power of the tempter compelling you to sin. 
No: “ Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust and enticed.” Say not that you can be 
saved only by the irresistible pressure of God's decree 
upon your will. Nay: *‘ He that belleveth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved ; and he that disbelieveth shall be 
condemned.” 

2. I would have you note that this determining of 
our destiny depends on a definite and resolute act of the 
will. 

To be well disposed toward Christianity will never 
save you. To be willing is one thing ; to will is quite 
another. You may be entirely willing to go to New 
York to-morrow, and such willingness may continue 
for years; but, unless you will to go, you will never 
reach there. Alas! there are thousands whose hope of 
the future rests on a mere vague, well-intenfioned assent 
to the claims of God. They accept the theory of Chris- 
tianity, and all their sympathies are with those who 
profess it and defend it; but they have taken no defi- 
nite stand respecting it. They have the most unques- 
tioning faith in the sonship and deity of Jesus Christ ; 
but they have never by a decisive act accepted him as 


their Saviour and Lord. But the Scripture calls for 
definite action. ‘‘As many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believed on his name.” It is a very simple act, 
but a very definite one. You know that in Great Brit- 
ain it is the acceptance of an English shilling that 
makes a man a soldier. One may desire t» enlist, and 
be willing to enlist; he may go so far as to purchase 
regimentals and put them on, but until he goes through 
the definite act of enlistment, until with his own band 
he reaches out and takes the shilliog, he is not « recruit. 
There was one moment when he was oot « soldier; aod 
another momeot—that moment when the coin touched 
his palm—that be was a soldier. And I say it boldly, 
so definite and instantaneous is conversion: the mv- 
ment you accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord 
by a definite and confessed assent, you are a disciple of 
Christ, and have his promise of life eternal fulfilled to 
you. Conversion is instantaneous because choice is 
instantaneous. One may be a long time coming to a 
decision, indeed, and in that sense conversion may be 
gradual Jbut when the last ounce of persuasion bas 
been laid in the one scale, and when the last grain of 
indecision has been taken from tae otber scaie, then the 
beam will tip, and there will be a moment when that 
scale that was down will be up. Therefore I plead 
with you, my bearers, tv decide. Good-will will not 
do; to be well disposed will not do; to respect Chris- 
tianity and reverence Jesus Christ will not de “If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord God, and 
believe ia thy heart that God bath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved,” says the Scripture. Until 
there is an affectionate und obedient decision of the 
heart expressing itself in speech—‘ Lord Jesus, | take 
thee now as Saviour and Lord’ —the great change has 
not been effected. Woul! it have beea sufticien’, tulnk 
you, for the prodigal sou to be willing to return to his 
father’s house? Now, he would have fed ou the husks 
and continued among the swine until the end, if that 
were all. [ut the moment he cried out, ‘I arive 
and go uoto my father,” that moment the father could 
meet him and fall upon his neck and say, ‘“‘ This my 
son ;” and such decision | beg of you now. God be 
praised if you are iaoclined to the Gospel, if you can 
give to it an Intellectual assent. If so, you are near to 
the kingdom of heaven. But no degree of nearness can 
save you unless you are in that kingdom : unless you 
have ‘‘ passed from death unto life ;” unless you have 
been translated out of darkness into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son.” Oh, the gentle, respectful good. will 
toward Christ who has redeemed you ; this habit sal 
deference to the Son of God, which bas been woven into 
your very life by parental! training and Christian nurture 
—what a blessed heritage it is ia this age of scofling and 
contemptuous unbellef! But what will you do In the 
Day of Judgment unless this has issued in a definite 
acceptance of God's Son ? 

As the burning glass gathers up the mild and scat. 
tered rays of light, and brings them to a focus to kindle 
and burn, so your free choice must gather up your will 
ingness into an ‘‘I will” which shall burn up the rub. 
bish of your indifference, and kindle the flume of true 
religion on your heart's altar. 

David could never have pierced the glant’s forehead 
by throwing handfuls of loose sand at him, but that sand 
melted and packed into a solid stone felled him to the 
earth ; and good-will toward God, or a cordial respect 
for Christianity, will not do. There must be « definite 
‘*T will,” a definite faith, a definite confession, a definite 
act of yielding the heart to God. 

8. But let me say, still further, that this actof decision 
for which I plead is not a powerful assertion of the will, 
but rather its hearty surrender. 

The gospel of morality is, ‘‘ Rouse the good that {s fn 
you, assert your will, be a different man.” The gospel 
of the grace of God is, ‘ Yield yourselves, therefore, to 
God.” 

Between these mighty attractions our wills hang sus 
pended—the satanic will which would bave all men to 
be lost, and the divine will which would have all men 
to be saved ; and each of us is consciously or uncon- 
sclously yielding to the sway of the one or the other of 
these ; and in the one or the other directions we shall 
settle finally and irrevocably. If we do not turn to God 
we shal! be carried away from God with wider and 
wider divergence forever and ever. ‘‘ Koowing there- 
fore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” 

But what do we persuade them? To bend their wills 
in vehement strivings, in agonizing prayers, in pro- 
longed supplications, if so be that they may move the 
Lord to have mercy on them, and save them? Not at 
all. It is not God's will that needs to be changed, but 
ours. The weather-vane by its moving does not sbift 
about the winds of heaven; it is itself turned about by 
these winds. And the human will has no power, as it 
has no need, to change the will of God. In the redemp 
tion of Jesus Christ we find that will turned, with all 
the strength of an irresistible purpose, and an intensity 
of divine desire, toward this one end. Hear our LorJ 


Jesus revealing the Father's purpose toward us 


this is the will of Him that sent me, that every one that 
seeth the Son and believeth cn him should have ever- 
lasting life, and [ will raise him up at the last day.” 
Does this look as though it were God that has need to be 
made willing to save us, or we that need to be made will. 
ing to be saved’ I thank God that I know that with 
him there is no variableness, ©‘ neither shadow that is 
cast by turning” (R.V.). Io the redemption of his Son 
he bas set his face steadfastly toward the wcrk of saving 
the souls whom he has created ; andlif by our willful. 
ness and disobedience we thwart that purpose, and go 
down to death, the last dying echoes of the Gospel 
Which fall upon our ear will be, ‘‘ He is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 

“Shadow cast by turning.” It is we that have 
cast that shadow. ‘The heavenly Father's faceis turned 
toward the world all-radiant with the light of reconcilia- 
tion; and nothing can now cloud it, since Christ has 
made full atonement for sin. But our sins have sepa- 
rated between us and our God, and our iniquities have 
hid hiz face from us. And now the prayer which we 
have need to offer is, ‘‘ Turn us, O God, and cause thy 
face to shine upon us,” not turn thyself. If I stand 
with my back to the sun, my shadow will fall before me, 
and I shall walk all the while in darkness; if 1 stand 
with my face to the sun, my ehadow will fall behind me, 
and I shall walk in the light. Now, condemnation is the 
shadow of a soul which is turned away from Christ - 
‘* This is the condemnation, that they have not believed 
ou the name of the only begotten Son of God.” And 
justification is the light of a soul which is turned 
toward Christ: ‘‘ He that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” How sim- 
ple the condition of its full possession! They tell us of 
huge banks of snowino the Alps so delicately poised cn 
the edye of an overhanging cliff that the sound of your 
voice shouting up is suflicient to start and bring down 
the whole mass. And so near has life everlasting been 
brought to us—or so slight a condition has the eternal 
weight of g'ory been suspended—that an ‘I will” cf 
the heart expressed in an honest ‘‘I1 will” of the mouth, 
and it is all yours. ‘‘ God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son,” and we bave naught to do 
but to accept him. ‘‘ The gift of God is eternal life,” 
and there is but one condition to the possession of a gift— 
that we should take it. Taking it, we have it with u!' 
that it contains; rejecting it, we lose it with ali that i: 
contains. ‘* Tle that bath the Son hath life. He that 
hath not the Son hath not life.’ My hearers, 1 know 
that some of you among whom I have come to-day, 
preaching the Gospel of the grace of God, are not far 
from the kingdom of God. And I know something 
even better than this—the kingdom of God has come 
nigh unto you this day. What will you do with it? 
Accept it, and your Lord says that all other things shall 
be added to you. Refuse it or slight it, and the king- 
dom of beaven shall be taken from you. 

Therefore I beseech you to turn to the Lord. But du 
1 beseech God ormen? ‘‘ Now then we are ambassadors 
for Christ; as though God did beseech you, we pray 
you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.” On 
God's part the reconciliation has been perfectly accom 
piished. We have not to beg or importune or wait fur 
his reconciliation to us, but to beg you to be reconciled 
to him. 

How near is eternal life to you all? 


BETSY BROWN; OR, THE POWER OF 
KINDNESS.’ 


GUOD minister of the Gospel, whose name was 

Wortley, was settled in a New England villaze. 
Hie tried to do good to all the people with whom he be- 
came acquainted. But there was one person in his 
neighborhood whom he desired very much to bring 
under the influence of the Gospel; yet he found it im- 
possible to get near her. Her name was Betsy Brown. 
She was a wicked, swearing woman, who kept a driik 
ing saloon and a gambling table, and who would km ck 
aman down in her barroom, if be said anything she 
disliked. But all this only made Mr. Wortley feel m >re 
anxious to do good. He thought about her constan'|y, 
he prayed earnestly that God would open some way fur 
bim to reach this poor woman. He not only prayed 
for her himself, but he asked many of the members of 
his church to unite with him in praying for her conv: r- 
sion. 

One day Betsy fell down, and sprained her knee very 
badly. She suffered greatly from this sprain. It cun- 
fined her to her chair; she could not walk a step, and, 
for the first time in her life, she was unable to help her- 
self. This was a terrible blow to that active woman. 
She fretted and fumed like a chained tiger. No friend 
or relative lived with her. Her temper was so cross 
and disagreeable that she could get no cne to nurse her. 
A poor woman in tne neighborhood, who was fond of 
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Betsy’s liquors, would occasionally come in and do little 
jobs for her. 

And now the good minister, Mr. Wortley, thought 
that this would be the time for him to call. So one 
day, as Betsy sat alone and uncared for, there was & 
knock at her door. She was so softened by hunger and 
pain that, without asking, ‘‘ Who's there?” she said, 
‘*Come in!” 

To her creat surprise, in walked the minister. He 
kindly expressed his sympathy with her in her misfort- 
une, and asked if there was anything he could do for 
her. 

‘*T don’t suppose you can do anything except read 
the Bible and pray,” said Betsy, sharply; ‘‘ but there 
hasn’t been a soul near me to-day, and I’m starving.” 

The minister knew what todo. He began by start- 
ing a fire, and making her a cup of tea. Betsy was 
dumb with surprise, and then her hard heart began to 
soften. When Mr. Wortley brought her the meal he 
had prepared, he found her crying like a child. 

“To think that you should do this for such a wicked 
woman as I be!” she sobbed out. 

God had graciously touched her heart. She was led 
to see her sins, and to repent of them. She listened as 
for her life while the good minister talked to her of 
Jesus. This was the first of many long talks, which 
ended iv her becoming a Christian. And what a change 
that made in Betsy Brown! She was indeed a ‘‘ new 
creature in Christ.” And it seemed as if she could not 
do enough to make up for her former wickedness. 
There was no more liquor-selling or gambling in her 
house. -And the same room where dreadful oaths and 
curses and wicked songs used to be heard resounded 
now with the voice of prayer and praise. She became 
an active missionary in the village, and was the means 
of doing good to some whom no one else could reach. 
And all the good thus brought about was the result of 
the kindness shown by Mr. Wortley when he went to 
visit her in her trouble. Surely that kindness was very 
useful. 


THE MINISTRY OF HUMILITY. 
A PARABLE. 


By C. W. BuRROWEsS. 


N one of the beautiful islands of the sea, where no 
human voice had yet been heard, and the outpour- 
ings of the rich soil were made to minister to no higher 
purpose than the glad desire to grow, there was hidden 
away a little spring. Where it came from, and how it 
found its way through the long journey of rock out into 
the light, no one knows. But one day it found relief, 
and commenced to utter its thanks in pleasant gurglings 
and soft purlings. It was glad beyond all measure for 
the fragrant air, that was very refreshing after the long 
tricklings through rocks and the discouraging windings 
to find a place that she felt driver to by the force of her 
origin. Now that she had reached the surface, and felt 
no ability for higher attainment, she gladly poured out 
her stream into the little basin that was ever filling but 
never full. Where her waters went she did not know, 
simple little spring ! 

But, alas for her peaceful little soul! One day there 
was a heavy shower, and a rain-drop fell through the 
leaves upon our gentle friend. ‘‘ Well,” said she to the 
arrival, ‘‘ you look remarkably like myself. Where do 
you come from ?” 

And the drop told her the story of her wanderings : 
A few days before she had been one of the uncounted 
family of drops that make up a swelling ocean, upon 
whose broad surface great ships sail for many days 
without reaching a limit; over it storms sweep, and 
make it so angry that its knotted veins swell out into 
great waves as high as the island hills or the great trees 
that shade the spring. And the drop went on to say 
how one day, the warm sun drew her away from 
her home on a shining beam of light, and laid ber upon 
the bosom of a soft, fleecy cloud. Then followed a host 
of her companions, until they so overweighted the cloud 
that it broke, and they fell pell-mell to the earth. As 
she finished her story she blended with the waters, and 
was no longer a drop. 

But the spring did not forget the tale, and her 
thoughts upon it were s>mething like this : ‘‘ There are, 
then, greater waters than mine, warmed by the bright 
sun that I can scarcely see ; and they have grand sport 
quarreling with the winds and bearing mighty ships 
hither and thither. That would be a noble life, but 
mine is unbroken, uncared for, utterly useless !” The 
soft tones became mingled with spitefulness, and her 
little mouth pouted out a protest against the fate that 
made her what she was. How she wished that the 
force back of her was strong enough, that she might 
work herself out of her surroundings into the ocean, to 
becume of its family ! 

As she thus thought and complained, she heard strange 
sounds near by ; such sounds she had never heard 
before, and they were plainly voices of those in distress. 
Listen in her curiosity she leaped higher, and as she did 


so the tones of distress became shouts of joy. Whata 
crackling of bushes and dashing aside of undergrowth ! 
And then, down on their knees at her side, she saw 
great beings she bad never eeen before, and they seemed 
glad to have found her, for they gave her, one and all, 
long burning kisses that spoke a welcome their unknown 
tongue could not make her know. Day after day they 
came and expressed their fondnsss by taking away some 
of her never-decreasing self. Then she learned to know 
what their words meant, and that, but for her, they 
would have suffered long and finally died ; and she was 
now the power that enabled those beautiful and wonder- 
ful beings to live. 

In her delight at the discovery of her usefulners she 
piped a little higher in her purling to tell the leaves of 
the lofty palm that she had found out she was useful ; 
and the palm rustled a merry Jaugh : “‘ Ha! ba! didn’t 
you know that before ? Why, do you suppose I could 
live without you and the sweet drink that my roots slyly 
take from you’? Just hear her, Mr. Cocoanut!” and he 
winked mischievously at his neighbor. ‘*‘ What!” re- 
plied the cocoanut, ‘‘ did she not know that she minis- 
tered to our life? Foolish little spring, we are high 
only because you are low; the Great Maker of us all 
made you lowly that you might serve a ministry of re- 
freshing and helpfulness; our loftiness is the fruit of 
your humility. Be content with your plane of work, 
for you are the quietly beating heart of a thousand 
lives.” 

And the sweet little spring was contented ; now that 
she knew that her simple lowliness was the necessity of 
so much happiness and strength, she was glad that she 
had been made a spring whose mission was all joy and 
life-giving. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE; OR, LADY 
STANLEY.’ 


HERE is a good story told of Lady Stanley, the 

wife of the late well-known Dean Stanley, of 
Westminster Abbey, which illustrates very nicely this 
part of our subject. 

There is a hospital in London near the famous Abbey 
of Westminister. Lady Stanley was in the habit of 
spending a good deal of time in this hospital—talking 
with the sick and suffering people there, and trying to 
cheer and comfort them. Among these was a poor 
woman, suffering froma painful and dangerous disease. 
Lady Stanley's kind words had been a great comfort to 
her on her sick-bed. The doctors said that her life 
could only be saved by her having to go through a very 
painful operation. They told her that she must certainly 
die unless the operation were performed. ‘‘I think I 
could bear it,” she said, ‘‘ if Lady Stanley could be with 
me while it was being done.” Lady Stanley was sent 
for. When the messenger arrived at her home, he found 
her dressed in the splendid robes which ladies wear when 
called upon to attend on Queen Victoria. She had been 
thus summoned, and was just about starting for the 
Queen’s palace. She received the message from the 
hospital. There was no time to change her dress; so 
she threw a cloak over her, and hastened to the hus- 
pital. She spoke some encouraging words to the poor 
woman, and stood by her side till the operation was 
over, and the poor, suffering patient was made comfort- 
able. Then the noble lady hastened to the palace. She 
apologized to the Queen for her delay in coming, and 
told her what had caused the delay. The good Queen 
praised her for kindly waiting on one of her suffering sub- 
jects before coming to wait on her. This was noble 
both in the Queen and in Lady Stanley. And here we 
have a beautiful illustration of that practical piety of 
which we have so excellent a model in Job. 


A BOY’S DECISION ABOUT DRINK.’ 


ANY years ago, Mr. Hall, an English gentleman, 
visited Ireland for the purpose of taking 
sketches of its most beautiful scenery, to be used in an 
illustrated work on Ireland, which has since been 
published. 

On one occasion, when about to spend a day in the 
neighborhood of Lake Killarney, he met a bright 
young Irish lad who offered his services as guide 
through the district. 

A bargain was made with him, and the party went 
off. The lad proved himself well acquainted with all 
the places of interest in that neighborhood, and had 
plenty of stories to tell about them. He did his work 
well, and to the entire satisfaction of the visitors. On 
their return to the starting-point, after a day of great 
enjoyment, Mr. Hall took a flask of whisky from his 
pocket, and drank some. Then he handed it to the boy, 
and asked him to help himself. To his great surprise 
the offer was firmly but politely declined. 

Mr. Hall thought this was very strange. To find an 
Irish boy who would not touch or taste whisky was 


stranger to him than anything he had seen that day. He 
could not understand it; and he resolved to try the 
strength of the boy’stemperance principles. He offered 
firsta shilling, then half a crown, and then five shillings, 
if he would taste that whisky. But the boy was firm. A 
real manly heart was beating under his ragged jacket. 
Mr. Hall determined to try him further, so he offered 
the boy a golden half-sovereign if he would take a 
drink of whisky. That was a coin seldom seen by lads 
of this class in those parts. Straightening himself up, 
with a look of indignation in his face, the boy pulled out 
a temperance medal from the inner pocket of his jacket, 
and holding it bravely up, he said: ‘‘ This was my 
father’s medal. For years he was intemperate. All his 
wages were spent indrink. It almost broke my mother’s 
heart ; and what a hard time she had to keep the poor 
childer from starving ! But at last my father took a stand. 
He signed the pledge, and wore this medal as long as 
he lived. On his death-bed he gave it to me. | promised 
him that I never would drink intoxicating liquor ; and 
now, sir, forall the money your honor may be worth, a 
hundred times over, I would not break that promise.” 
That boy’s decision about drink was noble. Yes; and 
it did do good, too. As Mr. Hall stood there astonished, 
he screwed the top on to his flask, and flung it out Into 
the water of the lake near which they stood. 

Then he turned to the lad and shook him warmly by 
the hand, saying, as he did so: 

‘‘ My boy, that’s the best temperance lecture I ever 
heard. I thank you forit. And now, by the help of 
God, I will never drink another drink of intoxicating 
liquor while I live.” 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


How we prize the life that now is—this mortal 
life ; this life of uncertainty ; this life that is fast fleet- 
ing away; this life with all its environment, with 
all its limitations, with all its aches and pains and dis- 
appointments! How, withal, we love this life; how we 
long to retain it; how we would like to invest it with 
immortality, and dwell here forever ; how loath we are to 
part with it! With what reluctance, with what una. 
vailing protests, we yield to the inevitable ! 

Yet this life to which we thus cling is not worthy of 
mention in comparison with the life possible to us and 
promised to us; the life we have even now, and shal! 
have forevermore, if we have Christ—a life unlimited - 
a life that has all eternity for its fuller expansion ; a life 
that knows no aches, no pains, no disappointments, no 
death. Is it not strange that so many may be found 
who have no appreciation of it, no deep yearning for 
it ? who so little prize it that they refuse it when it is 
freely offered them without money and without price ? 


God lades the wings of private prayer with the 
sweetest, choicest, and chiefest blessings. Ah! how 
ofien hath God kissed the poor Christian at the begin- 
ning of private prayer, spoken peace to him in the 
midst of prayer, and filled him with light, joy, and 
assuravce upon its close ! 

As is the fresh air to a close, infected room, so is the 
keen, invigorating breeze from the throne of God, 
which peers into the narrow chamber of the heart, 
stuffed with the prejudices and passions and fancies 
of our own little circle, of our own little thoughts, 
whose doors have never been opened to new ideas or 
bright feelings, whose windows have been closed 
against all wider and higher views.—{ Dean Stanley. 


When we pray for any virtue, we should cultivate 
the virtue as well as pray for it ; the form of your 
prayer should be the rule of your life ; every petition 
to God isa precept toman. Look not, therefore, upon 
your prayers as a short method of duty and salvation 
only, but as a perpetual monitionof duty. By what we 
require of God we see what he requires of us.—[{ Jeremy 
Taylor. 


The only way to really know that God made us {s to 
let God remake, regenerate us. The only way to be 
sure that God gave us our physical life is to let him give 
us the spiritual life, which shall declare for the physical 
life an adequate and worthy purpose. The only way to 
realize that we are God's children is to let God lead us 
to our Father.—[ Phillips Brooks. 


We seem t live in great peace and serenity of mind 
when things are done according to our own will and 
opinions ; but if things happen otherwise, then are we 
straightway moved and much vexed. Let us, therefore, 
humble our souls under the hand of God in all temp- 
tations and tribulations, for by them is man proved.— 
[Thomas A Kempis. 


There 1s as much need to watch over grace as to 
watch over sin ; full men will sleep, and sooner than 
hungry men. 


‘From “ Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D. heed 
Philadelphia.) 


| ‘There is not moment without rome duiy.—[Cicero. 
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Eveninc bane. 


AN ESCAPE FROM CHINESE CAPTIVITY. 


There has lately been told for the first time the full 
story of the remarkable escape of the late Sir Henry 
Parkes from Pekin in 1860. The story, an interesting 
and even thrilling one, was related by Sir Henry to an 
English lady, and lately given to the public as part of 
the ‘‘ Diary of a Lady.” We abridge somewhat : 

The narrator had been sent by Lord Elgin to meet 
Chinese plenipotentiaries at Tungchow, twelve miles 
from Pekin. Treachery was meditated by the latter, 
and while returning, Sir Henry and Mr. Loch actually 
rode into the middle of a battle where 40,000 Chinese 
soldiers had attacked 3,000 English troops. They were 
seized and carried before a Chinese general, who, as his 
forces were being worsted, ordered his prisoners to ‘* stop 
the battle.” This, of course, they could not do, though 
they were stripped, insulted, and beaten. ‘ After some 
further ill-usage,” sald Sir Henry, ‘we were hastily 
thrown into a cart, and driven to another part of the 
battlefield, where we were again dragged out and inter- 
rogated by another general, who ended his examination 
by giving summary orders that we should be at once 
beheaded. In a moment our hands were drawn sharply 
behind our backs and tightly bound together; we were 
forced upon our knees ; the executioner stood by with 
uplifted sword, ready to strike ; and Loch and I hastily 
bade each other ‘ Farewell !" when, suddenly, a rush of 
flying men came tumbling, whirling past ; upsetting us, 
setting our executioner, sweeping everything before 
them! We had been so near death that we were almost 
unnerved, bewildered at this sudden and most unex- 
pected reprieve. Once more we were flung into the 
cart, which went jolting and bumping across country, 
causing us terrible suffering, for with our hands bound 
tightly behind our backs, beaten, battered, and bruised, 
we were unable to protect ourselves, or guard against 
the frequent concussions to which we were exposed— 
thankful, however, to have escaped thus far from that 
death which we had looked £0 nearly in the fave. 

“ The crowd of fugitives, too, as may be imagined, 
bore us no good will, and constantly surrounded the cart, 
abusing and ill-treating us, as it pressed slowly on, so 
that every moment we expected to be our last. And so 
slowly did we move that the gate of Pekin was not 
reached until ten o'clock at night. Under the gate, and 
along the street of Pekin, we passed, then turned into 
an immense court crowded with people and Janterns. 
An inscription on tne wall was not encouraging—‘ The 
Court of Punishments’'—(allas torture). Here we were 
left for some time, till at last I was ordered to descend. 
I entreated that we might not be separated, but in vain, 
so once more I bade Loch farewell. It was worse for 
him than for me, as he could not speak Chinese ; but I 
begged him to try and keep up his spirits, for I would 
do my best to rejoin him. I was led down a dark pas- 
sage to a epot where the ground scemed to open before 
me. It was, in fact, a sort of pit or underground room, 
full of human beings. Thrust into this, | was laidon a 
sort of wooden pallet, about a foot above the ground ; 
my arms were unbound, and an fron band was fastened 
round my body, secured by chains toa gr.at beam im 
mediately overhead. Heavy chains were placed on both 
hands and feet, but my arms were, at least, no longer 
fastened behind me ; and the relief was so unspeakably 
great that to this I attribute the preservation of my life. 

‘* | suppose I then became insensible, for I remember 
nothing more until, after a short interval, | was again 
unchained, and hauled off to another place to be ex- 
amined—a gloomy chamber, evidently got up for effect. 
There were five judges sitting on high, surrounded by 
guards and officials. Several executioners, with their 
assistants, stood by my side. There were instruments 
of torture on the ground, all designed, as I guessed, ex- 
pressly to impress and terrify me (for one becomes pretty 
sharp under the circumstances). They began by exam- 
ining me minutely as tothe strength of our forces, whose 
numbers I purposely did not diminish, giving them the 
whole number of Europeans (sutlers, camp followers, 
and all), while they, imagining I was counting only the 
number of fighting men, were obviously very much dis- 
gusted. (On seeing this, I remarked that it would be 
easy for us, at very short notice, to procure as many 
more troops as we chose. They were offended at my 
speaking of her Majesty as the Queen (or Sovereign). 
‘Call her Head-woman,’ said they. ‘ You ought to 
know that there is only one sovereign in the world, and 
that he is the Emperor of China.’ When my answers 
displeased them, one of the judges would make a sign 
to the executioners, who thereupon would beat or mal- 
treat me ; but I noticed that it was all done on a sort of 
systern. Atone time they would pull out my hair and 
whiskers, at another they would shake a thumbscrew in 
my face—all with a view to intimidation. Presently, 
by way of bringing the scene to an end, I thought I 
would simulate a fainting fit; but the result was so ex- 
tremely unpleasant that I did not attempt it again, 


‘*This went on for seven days, during which I was 
repeatedly subjected to interrogation. My great object 
was to impress upon them that | was nobody—had no 
power or authority whatever—for I hardly knew how 
long my strength or even my reason might hold out, or 
what I might not be induced to say, especialiy if they 
were to employ torture {n my then weakened condition. 
At last one day they came and said they wished me ‘o 
write to Lord Elgin. Of course I was only too en- 
chanted! Thoy brought paper and pens and sat down 
as close to me as possible, scarcely leaving me a foot’s 
space wherein to write, so that they might watch every 
stroke that was made. I began. ‘Oh' stop! stop!’ 
said they ; ‘the letter must be in Chinese.’ ‘* Then,’ 
said I, ‘it will be useless, for Lord Elgin will not be able 
to read it.’ ‘ Nevermind,’ they replied. ‘Hecan easily 
get an interpreter.’ There was nothing for {t buttosub- 
mit, so I began to date my letter ‘ Court of Punishment.’ 
‘Stop! stop! cried they again. ‘ That won't do at all. 
You’ve been long enough in China to know that it fs not 
good manners to talk of such things as prisons and pun- 
isbments and the like.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘every letter 
must begin with a date, and I can only date from the 
place where lam.’ But they did not like that at all, 
and desired me simply to say that we were well snd 
were kindly treated. They were evidently most un- 
wi'ling that our friends should know we werein prison. 
Perceiving that I had thus some hold upon them, I per- 
sisted in my determination. ‘ No,’ eald I, ‘if you like 
to lodge me in a palace I shall be happy to date from a 
palace ; but so Jong as I am {na prison I can only date 
from my prison.’” 

The wrangle about the letter continued tome days, 
Sir Henry remaining obstinate until they permitted him 
to see Mr. Loch, and to sign his name to the letter. In 
it he managed to smuggle a message in Hindustani. 
For a week of suspense there was no answer. The pris- 
oners were told that their army was being ‘‘swept from 
the earth.” Then camea formal evasive letter in Chi- 
nese opening negotiations, and a box of clothes. Long 
the prisoners searched for a secret message, and at last, 
on the tail of one of the shirts sent, they found em- 
broidered (by Lord John Hay) the words: ‘* Will attack 
in three days. Where are you ?” 

‘* We knew that should the attack take place our lives 
would be in the greatest possible danger, and two of the 
three days were already gone. General Hung Chee 
(with other functionaries) came every day to visit, inter- 
rogate, or threaten us. To him we earnestly appealed, 
entreating him to send out mediators to avert the threat- 
ened attack. ‘ You must prevent the attack,’ sald he. 
‘ But we are prisoners; we can do nothing—have no 
power |’ Invain, they would not believe us; and the 
same wearisome altercation took place as had already 
occurred again and again. ‘The first gun that is fired,’ 
said they, ‘ will be the signal for your heads to be thrown 
over the wall.. So there we were at a deadlock, and 
could only watch and walt. 

Our guards had gradually got to be almost on friend. 
ly terms with us, but from this moment they became 
daily more and more «urly, and we saw by the scowling 
looks of all who approached us that our position had 
changed for the worse. One day we were told abruptly 
that ‘ the next would be our last! If we desired to write 
to our friends we were at liberty todo so.’ It was what 
we had been daily expecting, yet the shock was nonethe 
less terrible. So Loch wrote to hie mother, and I a long 
farewell letter to my wife. You may fancy what torture 
that was! I asked for a little locket which had been 
taken frum me to Inclose, and they gave me back the 
locket, and took our letters away. That night we be- 
lleved to be our last, and It was bitter Indeed to feel that 
this was to be the end of all our sufferings ! 

‘* Next day, however, Hung Chee appeared as usual, 
and, after some few remarks, passing rapidly by me—as 
if unwilling to be beard by the others—he whispered in 
my ear, ‘ You will be set free to-day.’ But we under- 
stood these words only in their very worst sense, for so 
threatening had the temper of the people become that 
those who came near us were quite as ferocious and in- 
sulting as on the very first day of our capture. 

‘‘ Presently two carts came driving into the courtyard, 
and Loch and I were each desired to mount one. ‘I1’m 
afraid it’s all over with us now,’ sald I to him ; but once 
more I appealed to Hung Chee. ‘ You must let us mount 
the same cart. We won’t give you any trouble ; but we 
must be allowed to be together.’ To this at length he 
agreed, and then, for the first time by daylight, we 
turned into the streets of Pekin. Slowly we drove 
towards the outer gate, the streets crowded with people 
swarming about the cart, and threatening every moment 
to attack us. 

‘* Beneath the gate we passed, and here, in this open 
space, the rumbling cart stood still. So sure were we 
that the end at last had come that we grasped each 
other's hands and bade one another solemnly good-by ! 
Loch had alittle pocket Church Service, which had been 
the greatest comfort to us durivg our imprisonment. It 
had been taken from him at first, but, strange to say, had 
been restored almost immediately when he asked for it. 


We now began to read the Burial Service together, and 
so deeply were we absorbed in prayer as to be alm: st 
unconscious of what was passing around. 

‘* Suddenly we experienced a sensation which thrilied 
us like a touch of electricity, and seemed to bring us back 
to life from the very gates of the grave. The cart was 
moving on! On to the outer wall, on through the outer 
gate, and there, with beating hearts and pulses lcaping 
wildly, we found ourselves in the open country, with 
not a soul in sight except the driver of the cart and the 
Chinese who were swarming on the walls sixty feet 
above us. ‘ Where are you going to take us ? we fn 
quired of the driver. *‘ Wherever you choose to go,’ 
surlily answered he. *‘ Then quick to the Foglish camp, 
as quick as ever you can go! ‘ Where js it? the driver 
demanded. ‘ Nay, that you must know better than we 
can tell you.’ After some hesitation, the man turued 
abruptly to the left, and drove along the road which 1an 
immediately under the city walls 

‘* At last, to our infinite relief. the cart turned off at 
right angles, and we were soon out of sight of the walle. 
For some distance we pursued our way, without getling 
sight of the English, yet thankful at least that every step 
took us so much the farther from Pekin. But we had 
still more perils to encounter, for presently our straining 
eats Caught the sound of horses’ feet galloping furiously 
behind us, and then we |eheld a party of horsemen ap 
proaching from the direction of |’ekin, shouting after us 
wildly, and making frantic signals that we should stop. 
Again we urged our wretched driver to speed ; but, only 
too easily, he allowed himself to be overtaacen, and In a 
another moment we were surrounded !\y tne horsemen, 
who, however, accosted us at first ina sort of apologetic 
tone: ‘They were shocked to find we had been sent 
away without baving had any breakfast; such a pro- 
ceeding was most inhospitable; but here were some 
huts by the roadside, and if we would descend and 
enter therein, our wants should !c immediately sup- 
plied.’ 

‘It afterwards appeared that the Emperor. in flying 
from Pekin, suddenly remembered that he had left there 
two English prisoners, and (on the principle that ‘dead 
men te}! no tales’) forthwith sent peremptory orders that 
we were to be summarily dispatched. Ilung Chee had 
somehow got wind of this, and for certain reasons of his 
own chose to liberate us before the order should arrive, 
knowing that it would be impossible to save us after it 
had once been delivered. The order did, in fact. arrive 
immediately after our departure, and these men were 
sent off at once in pursuit, in ordertocarry itout. Thus 
I believe we were in greatec danger at that moment than 
at any other period of our captivity |! Of course we pro- 
tested we were not the least hungry. liad no need of food. 
Though still civil, they were extremely urgent. They 
would not allow the cart to proceed, !hut insisted upon 
our getting out and coming inside the huts. 

‘«* Well, now,’ sald I to Loch, ‘we must run for it " 
We descended from the cart accordingly, in apparent 
compliance with their wishes, ut the moment our feet 
touched the earth we sped away along the road as hard 
as ever we could go. The horsemen gx'loped after us, 
not absolutely attacking, but shouting, insisting, trying 
to intercept and turn us back. Weran, and dodged, and 
ran again the faster. At last, faint, exhausted, and al- 
most ready to drop, we came upon a sight which sud- 
denly revived allour drooping courage. Thatsight was 
an English sentine)! Our pursuers drew rein; one 
more burst, and we were safe within the English 
lines |” 

It turned out that Hung Chee’s motive inallowing the 
escape was to use Sir Henry's influence in securing a 
concession in regard to the condition securing the sur- 
render of one of the gates of Pekin to the English, a for- 
mality that greatly mortified the Chinese. He failed in his 
negotiation, and Sir Henry afterwards found him hang- 
ing behind the door of the very hut where he so nearly 
met his own fate. With his own band he cut him down, 
found him still alive, and thus returned life fer life. 
Sir Hope Grant declared that if Pekin were not sur- 
rendered at noon the next day he would bombard the 
city. At precisely five minutes to twelve a man witha 
white flag appeared, the gate was surrendered, and the 
war was ended. 


A London doctor has lately collected some curious 
statistics about the longevity of public and professional 
men. He says that the average age at death of the 
twenty-five most prominent American statesmen during 
the last 300 years was sixty nine. The average of an 
equal number of Engiish statesmen was seventy years— 
practically the same. He thought the latter did more 
work at an advanced age. The «lifference in favor of 
English, as compared with American, political life was 
brought out by comparing the ages at death of members 
of the British Parllameat with those cf the United States 
Congress who died between 1860 and 1884. Of our 
Senators, fifty-nine gave an average of sixty-one years - 
146 Representatives averaged fifty-five years, and the 
average for both was fifty-eight. The 121 members of 


Parliament averaged sixty-eight years at death. 
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MR. LOWELL AT CAMBRIDGE. 


R. LOWELL'S appearance at the Harvard Com- 
mencement last week was the occasion of an 
+ ntbusiastic expression of the regard in which he is held 
by his countrymen. At the Alumni dinner, when he 
was introduced, he was received with a perfect storm 
of applause. The alumni arose en masse, and cheered 
him to the echo. Mr. Lowell, as soon as he could be 
heard, spoke as follows : 
“Mr. Presipent, BRETHREN oF THE ALUMNI: When 
I heard our presiding officer of to-day say that we had 
met here 249 times, and when I remembered how many 
speeches 1 had made for you, both here and elsewhere, 
upon my word I was tempted to take him literally and 
to believe that I had been here as many times ashe 
reckoned. You may be sure that it is a profound gratl- 
fication to me to be here to-day. I am sure you will be 
kind enough not to expect any long discourse fr. m me 
to-day, nervous as I cannot help being with a return to 
faces sofamiliar. 1 come back to you after eight years’ 
absence, bringing with me a beard which you will per- 
haps allow me to call a little blonder than it was when! 
went away, and I come back to find that beards are not 
in fashion. I remember once sitting next to Lord 
Coleridge. He was giving me a little instruction as an 
inexperienced person in after-dinner speaking. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] He told me, among other things, 
that one should always prepare his anecdotes. I have 
not prepared any anecdotes, but one was irresistibly 
suggested to me by the warm reception which was given 
jast now tothe Democratic Vice-President of the United 
States. Somewhat deceived, as I said, by the remark 
of our President, I was just going to say that I remem- 
ber something which I believe happened some ten years 
before I was born, and that was when Eibridge Gory 
was chosen Governor of Massachusetts, the first Demo- 
cratic Governor that we had had for a great while. 
Old Dr. Osgood, of Medford, the last of your Tory 
clergy, was obliged to read the Governor's proclamation. 
He read the proclamation, and then read: ‘ Elbridge 
Gerry, Governor. God save the Commonwealth cof 
Massachusetts! [Applause and prolonged laughter. 
I was particularly pleased with something the Vicc- 
President said about the interest which educated men 
are beginning to take in politics. I find, on coming 


back, a certain agreement and salutary change in that. 


respect. I find among usa new but ruminant animal 
ndded to the accumulations of science. I think there 
may be, at this hour of the day, some imperfectly stuffed 
specimens of it in this hall. I mean the Mugwump. 
[Applause and laughter.] Undoubtedly, brethren, 
there are a great many people, I may add, who would 
have been glad to see some perfectly stuffed specimens 
in the Agassiz Museum last autumn. I was thinking of 
that last evening, as I was going to town in a horse car, 
crossing the railway in the Lower Port, as we used to 
call it, when my bones were nearly broken by the jol'- 
ing in crossing it, and I was saved as by a miracle. | 
remembered that, eight years ago, the same adventure 
happened to me at the same place, and with the same 
shock of surprise, and I thought to myself: ‘ That isa 
little of the sublime patience of our countrymen,’ which 
led me to think of their sublime indifference. which led 
me to the top of their Olympus, and, looking down on 
human affairs, to consider the government of men as 
something comparatively indifferent to them. Yet I see 
great and gratifying changes. But I told you I did not 
intend to detain you long, and I am not willing to detain 
you long, because I know that Dr. Holmes bas some 
thing in his pocket that is sure to be gratifying to you, 
and, from what he to!d me, to be not less gra'ifying to 
myself. 

‘*T cannot, in giving you an account of my steward- 
ship, sit down without saying that you know the Harvard 
man prefers one leaf of Harvard laurel to any other 
wreath he may win. So that he thinks nothing eo dear 
as the dear applause on my right {'hat of Dr. Holme-], 
and he can conceive better than I can express it how 
grateful has been the welcome I have received to day. 
| do not, to quote the words of the Governor, consider 
it a personal tribute to myse!f. I cannot do that. When 
I wasin England, if 1 was received with kindness, as I 
most cerlainly was at all times, it was not, you will per- 
mitan old fellow «f +ixty six years to say, duc to any 
charms of bis own That kin. ness was shown to the 
representative of a grest country and people, with whom 
the people on the other side of the water fee) themselves 
to be in everincreasing friendly rmJlations, and wish 
those rela'ions to grow warmer, if possibly that can be. 
Every where was-received not in auy sense for my s.If. 
The universities received me as in some sort representing 
the academic life of Am: rica. The workingmen re 
ccived me with the greatest warmth, simply because I 
was ap American ; and their philosophers told me that 
they received me with such warmth because I was the 
countryman of Emerson, who had spoken there before 
me. 
‘“*T thank you from my heart for the kindness of your 
greeting. If l have brought back a different beard, I 


am sure you will believe that I have not brought back 
a different heart. I feel as sincerely as you have ex- 
pressed it the kindness you have manifested toward me 
to-day.” [Applause and cheers. } 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes read a poem comp!liment- 
ary to Mr. Lowell, one verse of which is as follows : 


‘* By what deep magic, what alluring arts, 
Our truthful James led captive British hearts ; 
Whether his shrewdness made their statesmen halt, 
Or if his learning found their dons at fault, 
Or if his virtue was a strange surprise, 
Like bonest Yankees we can simply guess ; 
England herself will be the first to claim 
Her only conqueror since the Normans can.e.”’ 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Monthly.—There is abundance of sum- 
mer reading suggestive of the delights of vacation 
roaming in the July ‘‘ Harper's.” Harry Fenn’s illus- 
trations tc Frances L. Mace’s pretty poem, ‘‘ Midsummer 
at Mount Desert,” and those by Fenn, A. B. Frost, and 
others that illustrate ‘‘Ampersand,” by H. J. Van Dyke, 
Jr., are truly charming. Mr. Howells’s novel, ‘‘ Indian 
Summer,” begins cheerfully and brightly. General 
Butler contributes a lively account of the exploits of his 
famous yacht “ America.” The “ City of Buflalo”’ is 
described by Jane Mead Welch, with a profusion of 
illustrations. The series of articles on great industries 
reaches the topic implied in ‘‘ A Silk Dress.’ The 
article iaby Mr. KR. R. Bowker, and is also fully illus- 
trated We should not forget, by the way, to mention 
the exquisite engraving by Mr. F. S. King of Church's 
fanciful ‘*‘ Pandora,” which serves as frontispiece. A 
new contributor to Harper’sis Mr. Marion Crawford, 
who writes of the ‘**‘ Mohammadans in India.” His 
article is accompanied by several beautiful engravings of 
architectual details. We make an extract from Mr. 
Crawford's article : 

‘* As regards the influence of the Muslims tn India, there 
is much to be eaid, both good and bad. That the mussul- 
man faith is superior as an ethic ingatitution to the Brahmanic 
belief may well be doubted. If the principles which govern 
the lives of the best Brahmans could be clearly and suc- 
cinctly taught, they would be found to contain excellent 
elements of public morality. Unforturately, however, 
Brahmanism is dressed and adorned with a multitude of 
symbolism and tawdry idolatry which only confuses the sim- 
ple minded, and furnishes food for the sarcasms of the wise. 
The danger of symbolism is everywhere the same. The 
ignorant will always confound the symbol with the attri- 
butes of that God in whose honor symbols are invented. 

‘It is for this reason that Brabmanism, or Hinduism, by 
which I mean to signify the principal Brahmanic sects of 
worship pow prevalent in India, has degenerated into the 
grossest idolatry as far as the mass of Hindus are concerned. 
Mohammadanism, on the other hand, bas maintained ina 
xreat measure its original f+ith in an invisible and supreme 
God. This is dne ww the extreme simplicity of the religion 
in its beginnings, excluding as it does every kind of image- 
worship by the prime probibition, ‘ Thou shalt not make a 
graven image of anything having a soul.’ That isthe way 
the Prophet worded bis command, and it has been inter- 
preted to mean every living thing. Mohammadan rulers 
bave vevereven stamped their coins with portraits of them- 
selves, but only with superscriptions and dates. 

“The Mobammadans brought with them to India their 
faith, their strong, manly characteristics, and'their wonder- 
ful architecture, which has entirely pervaded the land. It 
is almost always possible to distinguish Mohammadans 
from Hindus at sight. They generally wear beards, whereas 
the Hindu is shaved, save for his mustache ; they are more 
erect, more muscular, and of bolder aspect ; they wear their 
clothes differently, for all Mohammadans batton their white 
linen garments or their cloth caftans as we do—that is to 
say, the left side is brought over the right—whereas al! 
Hindus button the right side of their coats over the left. 
But wherever there are mussulmans, there you will find their 
gracefal minarets and mosques, their domed sepulchers and 
sulitary tombs, their light balconies and pointed doorways, 
contrasting with the heavy ar. hitectare of the Hindas.”’ 


The *‘ Easy Chair” contains some personal recollec- 
tions of Lincoln by a North Carolinian, which our 
readers may like to see: 


***] heard Mr. Liocoln’s last two speeches. One, extem- 
poraneoug, on Mouday evening, April 10, from the historic 
miidie front window in the second story of the White 
Huure. He bad jast returned from City Point, and the 
peuple thrunging around the White Housejwould have a 
speech For a good while he did not appear, and seemed 
w be reluctant to speak without a manuscript, lest at that 
critica! jancture some ipjarious impression should be made 
by an accidental word or sentence. 

‘** However, the crowd persisted to call till he appeared. 
It was my first sight of the man. He appeared somewhat 
younger and more off hand and vigorous than | should 
have expected. His bright, knowing, somewhat humorous 
look :eminded me of a well-practiced country pbysician 
who hai read men through till he understood them well. 
There was the humorous kindness of a good-natured doctor 
who had seen his patients through a most awful siege of 
sickness, till they were now fairly and fully convalescent, 
and who was disposed to let the past, whatever it had cost 


him or them, go by for the time, and bave a little cheerful ! 


congratulation. His gestures and expression of counte- 
nance had something of the harmless satisfaction of a young 
politician at a ratification meeting after his first election 
to the Legislature. He was happy, and glad to see others 
happy, and willing to accept the congratulation of his 
friends for his own part in the genera! victory. 

*** His last speech, on Wednesday, April 12, 1865, was 
read from separate sheets, by a fliring light, as he stood in 
the same window. He wore glasses, and as the successive 
pages were read passed them to a friend who stood near. 
It was perhaps eight o’clock in the evening; Mrs. Lincoln 
and several lady friends stood ataside window. There 
was some talking and diversion during the reading. The 
reading was in a reading tone, but business-like and good, 
and the paper not lony. It was intended to show the dis- 
position of the administration toward the seceded States, 
and foreshadow the principles proposed for reconstruction. 
His manner was unpretentious but dignified, manly, 
kindly, and vigorous.’ 

“The same friendly observer sends other Lincolniana : 

“** That rent,’ said a soldier in the hospital at City Point, 
pointing up to the torn tissue-paper—an embellishment 
which, I believe, the ladies of the Christian Commission had 
fixed on the ceiling above—‘ that was torn by Mr. Lincoln’s 
hat as he passed through here on his way from Richmond, 
and shook hands with every man, loyal or rebel, in the 
whole hospital.’ He stood, like Saul, above the people 
from the shoulders upward, and his hat made havoc with 
decorations overhead. Stepping outside, and seeing an 
ax by a log, his old rail-splitter spirit came over him. In 
a@ moment his long arms were putting home that axe toward 
the heart of the fallen tree. The boys in blue gathered those 
chips to take home as mementos of the backwoodsmau who 
became President and the emancipator of a race. 

‘** An old soldier at the Soldiers’ Home near Washington 
said, ‘ He used to walk all about in these paths ; he was very 
kind and familiar witb us all.’ 

“Toa poor woman who desired his signature to a paper, 
he said, ‘My name will do you no more good than pig’s 
tracks in the mud.’ 

**A soldier stopped him in the road against the Columbia 
Hospital, and presented some letters, desiring a furlough. 
He obtained it. 

**In theSenatorial contest between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Douglas, when they spoke at Freeport, Illinois, Mr. Douglas 
appeared in an elegant barouche drawn by four white 
horses, and was received with great applause. Bat when 
Mr. Lincoln came up in a ‘prairie schooner,’ viz., an old- 
fashioned canvas-covered pioneer wagon, the enthusiasm 
of the vast throng was unbounded. 

“When traveling about the quiet country towns on his 
law business it was bis custom, at the tavern or boarding- 
bouse where he stopped, after tea to get acandle and go to 
his room and read awhile. He was not a loafer. 

‘Ata political meeting in a grove, a long, shambling 
figure was seen sitting on a fence and whittling thoughtfully, 
elothed in the slightest of summer attire. After others bad 
spoken, ‘ Lincoln! Lincoln!’ was called, and the whittler, 
pocketing his knife, and slipping from the fence, made a 
characteristic speech. This was before his great prom|- 
nence.’’ 


North American Review.—Among several papers of 
more than ordinary interest two will attract particular 
attention—the summing up by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton of 
the results of “‘ Two Years of Civil Service Reform,” and 
the striking article by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, 
entitled ‘‘Is Christianity Declining?” The following 
extracts from Mr. Eaton's article will be of interest to 
those who have pretended to believe that reform in the 
civil service was a hollow sham, whose only result 
would be to throw a lot of young college graduates, ig. 
norant of business, into the public service : 


“ The examinations under the United States Con mission 
are extensive and varied. The questions for testing the 
qualifications needed range from those suitable for a mere 
eopyist to those suitable where a knowledge of science, law, 
history, languages, or the practiced arta are essential. 
They avoid what is needless, or merely theoretical. For 
a thorough trial of the new system two conditions 
were essential: that it should be broad enough to make 
the test complete, but not so broad as to make a thor- 
ough supervision impossible. If succeesful, to extend 
the system would be easy. The examinations in the 
outset extended to the three great branches of the service, 
including 5,650 places in the departments at Washington, 
more than 5,600 in the postal service, and nearly 2,600 in 
the customs service; in all, to more than 14,000 places, 
known as the classified service, every vacancy in which 
must be filled from those certified under the Commission on 
the bases of superior merit as disclosed in the examinations. 
No mere workmen or laborers were included. As aouses 
were greatest in the largest offices, the customs and postal 
offices having fifty or more employees were included. At 
these post-offices almost half of all the postal clerks and 
carriers in the Union are employed, and at these customs 
offices five-sevenths of all the customs officials of the Union 
serve, and ninety-six per cent. of its customs revenue is 
collected. At Washington, seventy-seven places, for which 
appointments are subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
and 144 places, for various technical reasons, are excepted 
from the examinations, but not otherwise from the rules. 
The filling of the classified service under the Act and Rules 
began July 16, 1883, and has continued without exception 
under the present as under the last administration. For 
that purpose more than 11,000 persons have been examinej, 
and more than 225 separate examinations, in all parts of 
the Union, have been held. Of the 6,347 persons examined 
in the year ending January 16, 1885, 5,525 were males and 


822 were females. Of those examined, about two-thirds 
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have been found competent for appointment. From those 
graded highest among them, nearly 2,600 have been ap- 
pointed on certifications made under the Commission, each 
appointment being made for the probationary period of six 
months, and 4 permanent appointment depending on good 
conduct and efficiency during the probation. These ap- 
pointees unquestionably are about equally divided between 
the great parties. In but a single case has political die- 
crimination in making an appointment been charged. An 
investigation showed it to be unfounded... . 

* Some special effects and conditions of the new system 
are worthy of notice. The theory of its enemies that it 
would fill the service with mere boys and girls finds its an- 
swer in the fact that the average age of al] those examined 
bas been thirty years, thus showing an average period of 
nearly fourteen years of practical life between leaving the 
schools and entering office. The prediction that college- 
bred men would monopolize appointments is anawered by 
the facts that of 5,556 applicants as to whom the record is 
complete, the education was as follows: 3,920 only in com- 
mon schools; 1,006 in part in high schools or academies; 
91 in part in business colleges ; 449 In part in colleges. 
More than seventy per cent., therefore, had only a public- 
school education.”’ 

And this is the way in which Dr. Parkhurst answers 
the question ‘‘ Is Christianity Declining ?” 


** A word or two will bein place in regard to church at- 
tendance and church membership. Dr. Griffin became pas- 
tor of the Park Street Church, Boston, in 1811. So unpopu- 
lar was it to be seen in attendance upon an evangelical 
church that, as Dr. Nehemiah Adams relates, gentlemen of 
culture and standing who ventured inte Dr. Griffin's charch 
Sundav evenings, attracted by the reports of bis genius and 
eloquence, went in partial disguise, sitting in obscure cor- 
pers, with caps drawn over their faces and wrapp: rs turned 
inside out. That was in Boston lessthan eighty years ago |! 
I find that in New York City less than sixty years ago a mob 
prevented the bolding of a meeting planned by Dr. Spring 
and others for promoting the better observance of the Sab. 
bath. In the year 1800 there were inthe United States 3,000 
evangelical churcbes ; in 1850, 43,072; in 1870, 70,148; and 
in 1880, 97,000. A gain of 27,000 in ten years, ending in 1880, 
and this is what the critics have been pleased to call an 
effete Protestantism! As gleaned from the ‘ Year-Books’ 
and ‘Church Minates,’ the number of communicants in 
evangelical churches in the United States has been as fol- 
lows : Lp 1800, 364,000 ; In 1850, 3,529,000 ; in 1870, 6,673,000 ; 
and in 1880, 10,065,000. Of course duriog all this time there 
was an immense increase in population, but the increase in 
church membership a good deal more than kept pace with 
that of population. Taking the whole country through, 
there was in 1800 one evangelical communicant toevery 14}, 
inhabitants ; in 1850, one to every 6'¢ ; in 1870, one to every 
5% ; and In 1880, one to every 5. Even during the period 
since 1850, in which materialism and rationalism have been 
subjecting Protestantism to so severe a strain, while the in- 
crease in population has been 116 per cent., the increase in 
communicants of Protestant evangelical churches in the 
United States bas been 185 per cent. 

‘The same pronounced drift Christlanwards evinces itself 
if we consider the matter of American colleges and college 
students. Writing in 1810, Bishop Meade, of Virginia, said, 
‘ | can truly eay that in every educated young man in Vir- 
ginia whom I met | expected to find a skeptic, if not an 
avowed infidel.’ When Dr. Dwight became President of 
Yale College, in 1745, only five of the students were church 
members. Inthe early part of Dr. Appleton’s presidency 
of Bowdoin only one student was a professing Christian. 
In 1830, according to returns obtained from American col- 
leges, twenty-six per cent. of the students were professing 
Christians ; in 1850, thirty-elght per cent.; In 1865, forty-six 
per cent.; in 1880, according to the Year-Book of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, out of 12,068 students in sixty- 
five colleges, 6,081, or a little more than balf, were professors 
of religion. An American college is one of the very safest 
places in which a young msn can be put. Andit is by such 
steps as these that the religion of Jesus Christ is andertak- 
ing to die out from the respect and affection of our American 
people! So far from Christianity betraying the first symp- 
toms of exhaustion, there has been no time since the Jordan 
baptism of Jesus when Christianity has moved with such 
gigantic strides, and put forth efforts so vigorous and her- 
culean, as during these years of our own century when the 
disciples of Voltaire and the imitators of Paine have been 
most agile in their production of obituaries and accumula- 
tion of embalming spices.”’ 


Atlantic Monthly.—The names of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, John Greenleaf Whittler, Edward Everett Hale, 
Charles Dudley Warner, ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,” 
and W. L. Alden are alone a sufficient guarantee of the 
sterling excellence of the July ‘‘ Atlantic.” Mr, Whittier 
gives us in ‘* The Two Elizabeths” (Saint Elizabeth, of 
Thuringia, and Elizabeth Fry, the “‘ prison angel”) a 
characteristic poem worthy of the best that he has ever 
done; Mr. Hale points out some curious coincidences 
between the wreck of Robinson Crusee and that of 
Thomas Shepard, the Chrysostom of the first church of 
Cambridge ; Mrs. Oliphant and Miss Murfree continue 
their serials, between which it would be impossible to 
imagine a greater contrast in literary methods; and, 
finally, Mr. Warner begins a delightful series of papers 
**On Horseback.” One of the brightest of the articles 
on birds, now so popular in our magazine literature, {fs 
Olive Thorne Miller's ‘‘ A Bit of Bird Life.” Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder contributes an art paper on “ Childhood in 
Medieval Art” that shows thorough study of the sub- 
ject. There is a special interest attached to Mr. W. L. 


Alden’s ‘‘ Garibaldi’s Ideas”—in which he contrasts the 
later religious and political views of the old hero with 
those of his earlier life—because of the writer's recent 
appointment to be Consul-General at Rome. It Is pitiable 
to read the misanthropic sentiments to which Garibaldi 
was driven by disappointments and neglect. Mr. Alden 
says : 

“* Not content with denouncing the Moderate party and 
the government, Garibaldi denounced Mazzini and bis fol- 
lowers. In Naples, during his dictatorsh'!p, Garibaldi had 
spoken of Mazzini as bis ‘friend,’ and during his visit to 
England he had toasted ‘ Mazzini, my master.’ But in Can- 
toni he charges Mazzini with gross incompetence as virtual 
dictator of Rome tn 1849. He was ‘ without the capacity to 
command, and he would not tolerate either the commands 
or the advice of any one ;' and with his followers was ac- 
customed to say, ‘ We alone are pure, we men of republican 
principles, for we want the republic even when it is impos- 
sibié to have it.’ ‘For them, as for the priests, Marsala was 
a defeat and Mentana a triumph.’ In The Thousand, the 
Mazzinians are charged with having, on the eve of the battle 
of Mentana, induced thousands of volunteers to desert 
‘under the pretext of returning home to proclaim the 
republic and raise barricades.’ 

‘* Garibaldi’s own gallant soldiers, who had accepted com- 
missions in the royal army, also had their share of abuse. 
In Cantoni, he asks, ‘ Where are the seventy of Cairoli, the 
thousand of Marsala?’ and answers, ‘Today they are 
making love ; they are crowding the cafés and the theaters ; 
and many of them, thinking that they are serving the 
country, have put on a livery and serve a perverse govern- 
ment.’ The pea:antry fail to please the author of The Thoa- 
sand, who says, ‘they do not belong to us, but to the priests,’ 
and ‘ there is no instance of one of them having been found 
among the voluntee:s.’ Doctors, professors, and sci ntific 
men also fall under the ban. In The Thousand, he asls in 
reference to pariiament, ‘How can one have faith in 500 
individuals, most of whom are professors ?’ and he adds, in 
@ note, that while many of his friends have belonged tw this 
class, ‘they have hitherto proved so bad ip governments 
and parliaments that I despair of them.’ In Cantoni, not 
only scientific men, but science itself, is denounced, and 
Garibaldi asks ‘if learning and science are really any better 
than idiocy?’ Having thus expressed his disapproval of 
nearly all classes of men, the aged misanthrope denounces 
the whole human race collectively as a ‘family of apes,’ and 
exclaims, ‘1 cover my face with shame at belonging to this 
race of asses.’ In hia last yeors Garibaldi praised no one 
except the cowardly assassins who tried to kill the Emperor 
of Germany, the King of Spain, and the King of Italy. It 
was in honor of these wretches that he wrote the most 
sbameful of his many pitiable letters. 

** There was but one form of government which Garibaldi 
approved, and that was an elective despotism. ‘ The liberty 
of a nation,’ he informs us in Clelia, ‘ consists in the people 
choosing their own government, and this government should 
be dictatorial or presidertial ; that is to say, directed by one 
man. ... Thedictatorship should be limited to a fixed 
period,’ and ‘it must be guarded by popular rights and 
public opinion from becoming either excessive or hereditary.’ 
In The Thousand, the same idea is expressed : The dictator 
should have a guard of ‘ ten lictors,’ and the country should 
be defended in time of war by ‘ the armed nation.’ There 
should be no ‘written laws,’ but the dictator should 
administer justice ‘inthe public piazza.’ Judging from 
Garibaldi’s own writings, there was no man living in Italy, 
except himself, whom he could have regarded as fit to be 
dictator. If ary other member of the ‘ family of apes’ had 
been made dictator, and ruled without laws, he would have 
been made very uncomfortable by the daily denunciations 
which Garibaldi would have buried at him.”’ 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—The July number {s not a 
particularly noteworthy one, but it contains one exceed. 
ingly fresh and interesting article by Mr. H. F. Riddal, 
called ‘‘A Temple Pilgrimage,” and dealing with the 
rich literary and historical associations of the famous 
London “inns of court.” A_ historical paper by 
Edmund Kirke, the first of a series on ‘‘The Pioneers 
of the Southwest,” is the only other article of special 
im portance, though there are several light sketches and 
anecdo'al papers of some Interest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Queen Victoria is preparing for publication a new book, 
‘* The Speeches and Addresses of the Late Duke of Albany.”’ 

—It is reported that Mr. Lowell will devote himself to the 
completion of his “ Life of Hawthorne ” for the American 
Men of Letters Series. 

—Hobart Pasha is about to publish a small book on the 
** Torpedo Scare,’’ in which be declares that the danger from 
torpedoes has been mach exaggerated. 

—The Philological Society of England has made an appeal 
in behalf of Dr. Murray, who finds himself $2,500 in debt 
through his connection with the new English Dictionary. 

—A recent Dutch :eviewer at Amsterdam recognizes very 
fully the artistic quality of Mr. Cable’s last story, “ Dr. 
Sevier,’’ but declares that it is too long, and that it lacks 
variety. 

—The three lectures delivered by Mr. Arnold in this conn- 
try on ‘*Numbers,”’ “Emerson,” and “ L'terature and 
Science,’’ will shortly be published in a volume by Mac- 
millan & Co, 

—Rose Kingsley bas a new book, which is to have fine 
origina! illustrations, and reproductions of rare engravings, 
in the press of D. Lothrop & Co., entitled ** The Children of 
Westminster Abbey.” 

—Mr. Beecher’s sermons On Evolution are published only 
in “* The Pulpit of To-Day,” at Westfield, N. Y. They are 


from Mr. Ellinwood’s reports, revised by Mr. Beecher him 
self, and the only reports for which he consents to be respon- 
sible. 

—Mr. Ruskin has lately been suffering one of the penal- 
ties of eminence in having his name forged. More than 280 
such forgeries have already been discovered, many of them 
being in the form of petulant and arrogant letters tu news- 
papers. 

—Miss Mary M. Brooks and Miss Anne Ashby Agge have 
completed ten drawings of the old town of Marblehead, which 
have been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. They are 
issued in portfolio style, under the title of ‘“‘ Marblehead 
Sketches.”’ 

—A serial story for business boys, ‘‘ How the Middiks 
Set Up Shop,’’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, has succeeded 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ Down the Ravine” in “ Wide 
Awake.’’ Margaret Sidney at the same time contributes a 
serial for business girls, entitled *‘ A New Departure.” 

—John Burroughs’s new book, “‘ Fresh Flelds,”’ is now in 
its third thousand. The third part of Professor Francis J. 
Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballads” has just 
been published. The first two parts have been excellently 
received, especially by the English critical authorities. 

—The English papers continue to give many interesting 
facts relating to the life of ‘‘ Hugh Conway,’’ who seems to 
have been a genuine and manly man, as well as a very 
promising writer. He would probably have turned a great 
popular success intoan opportunity for doing very superior 
work in fiction. 

—Jeaffreson, the auther of the “ Real Byron,” has pub 
lished his new effort in the way of reconstructing literary 
opinion In the ** Real Shelley,”’ and Professor Dowdon in a 
recent review makes no less than thirty well sustained points 
against the attempted new departure on Jeaffreson’s part. 
The attempt to write literary men up or down in a single 
book rarely succeeds. 

—Among book publishers it has been a tradition for many 
years that volumes of short stories do not sell. The career 
of the series “Stories by American Authors,”’ which was 
completed a short time ago, goes to show the fallacy of this 
prophecy. From the start the books were successful, until 
now nearly 100,000 copies have been sold, and the demand is 
as steady as ever. Messrs. Scribner have paid the authors 
represented in this series $3,000 for the privilege of using 
their stories. 

—Mr. James R. Osgood has formed a connection with 
Harper & Brothers, of this city, and wili shortly leave Boe- 
ton permanently, mach to the regret of his literary and 
business associates. The house of James R. Osgood & Co. 
will be succeeded by that of Ticknor & Co., a change which 
revives a name long and houvorably associated with the best 
traditions of the publishing business in America. Mr. B. 
H. Ticknor, Mr. Thomas B. Ticknor, and Mr. George F. 
Godfrey compose the new firm. 

—T. Y¥. Crowell & Co., the well-known Boston publishers, 
make the interesting announcement of a new work on 
‘Socialism and the Labor Question in the United States ” 
now in course of preparation by Dr. Ely, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and to be published early in the coming 
antumn. Whatever Dr. Ely has to say on the labor question 
is sure of wide reading. He brings to the subject ample 
knowledge, strong sense of justice for the capitalists no less 
than for the laborer, with a sympathy and comprehension 
of the disabilities and disqualifications under which the lat- 
ter has always rested. 

—The interest that children often take in matters requiring 
patient research has been again exemplified by the recent 
prize page of ‘* feet without owners,’’ in “‘ St. Nicholas.” 
More than 4,000 children in this country and Great Britain 
studied over the puzzling feet, and sent in lists of the animals 
to which they jajged them to long. It is surprising how 
near to accuracy were very many of the lists. Books of 
natural history, cyclopedias and dictionaries, even zovlog- 
ical collections, have been carefully studied by the young 
investigators in their search for exactness. The correct 
answers and the names of the contributors of successful 
lista are to be given in the August ‘* St. Nicholas.’’ 

—The seventh term of the Concord Summer School will 
begin on Thursday, June 16. Eleven lectures will be given 
each week. The two general subjects of discussion will be 
*' Goethe’s Genius and Work,”’ and “ Is Pantheism the 
Legitimate Outcome of Modern Science?’ The first sub- 
ject will,be treated in many phases ; among the nineteen 
papers will be the following: ‘' Goethe’s Faust,” by Pro- 
fessor Harris ; *‘ Goethe’s Relation to Eaglish Literature,”’ 
by Mr. F. B. Sanborn ; “‘ Goethe and Schiller,’’ by the Rev. 
Dr. Bartol; ‘“‘ The Women of Goethe,’’ by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe ; *‘ Goetbe’s Self-Culture,”’ by Mr. John Albee; and 
* Wilhelm Meister and Hawthorne's Donatello,” by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. In the symposium on the subject of 
Pantheism the Rey. Dr. Peabody, Mr. John Fiske, Professor 
Harris, and others will take part. There will also be reai- 
ings from Thoreau and from Mr. Alcott’s Diaries. 

—Mr.W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearean, has found in acopy 
of the London “* Examiner’’ of February I4, 1852, a long 
poem, signed Taliessin, which he bas excellent aathority for 
ascribing to Tennyson. It isin the style of the Laureate’s 

other poems, contributed to the same paper at the same time 
over the signature of Merlin ; and yet, strangely enough, it 
seems never to bave been attributed to him before. Its sub- 
ject is the lamentable state of England, which the poet urges 
the press to remedy by an appeal to British manhood. The 
whole poem is reprinted, with other Tennysontara, in “* The 
Critic”’ of June 27. The last stanza is as timely to-day as 
it was thirty-three years ago: 
“Go, frightful omens! Yet once more I turn 
To you that mold men’s thoughts ; I call on you 
To make opinion warlike, lest we learn 
A sharper lesson than we ever knew. 
I hear a thunder though the skies are fair, 
But shrill you, loud and long, the warning note— Prepare |” 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 


by Dr. Peabody on June 14, from the text, ‘‘ Then I 
consulted with myself.” Some account of the class 


festivities were given in our Boston letter of last week. 


The commencement-day exercises on Wednesday, the 
24th, were unusually attractive. Vice-President Hendricks 
was present, and, together with Governor Robinson, the 
overseers, #nd several distinguished guests, joined in the 
procession to Saunders’s Theater. Here the exercises 
were short, including an oration by nine of the gradu- 
ates of different departments. The degree of A.B. was 
conferred upon 181 men ; that of M.D on fifty-nine ; of 
M.&. on twe)ve. The honorary degrees conferred were as 
follows : LL.D. on the following : Alexander Agassiz, of 
Cambridze ; James Coolidge Carter, of New York; Benja- 
infin Apthorp Gould, of Boston, the noted astronomer, who 
has lately returned from long and distinguished service in 
South Americe ; James Elliott Cabot, of Brooklyn, and Dr. 
Morrill Wyman, of Cambridge ; and the honorary degree 
of M.A. on Henry F. Waters, the well-known antiqua- 
rian, who has been making investigations in England in 
behalf of the New-England Historic Genealogical Soct- 
ety. 

At the alumni meeting Vice-President Choate, of 
New York, presided. Mr. James Russell Lowell was 
elected President for the following year. Many hun- 
dred of the alumni sat down to dinner in Memorial Hall. 
Mr. Choate, who presided, made an allusion to the 
return of Mr. Lowell, which was greeted with great 
enthusiasm. President Eliot announced a_ gift of 
$10,000 from Professor Tyndall from the proceeds of his 
lecturing tour in America. The speecbes of the day 
were those by Governor Robinson, Vice-President 
Hendricks, and ex-Minister Lowell. That of the last 
is reported elsewhere in this paper. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes read apoem. The Oversees elected were Alex- 
ander Agassiz, John Fiske, Edward P. Seaver, John 
T. Morse, Jr.. and George O. Shattuck, for six years, 
and Roger Walcott for four years. The Phi Beta Kappa 
exercises were held on Thursday, consisting of an ora- 
tion by William Henry Rawle, and a poem by the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn. Mr. Thomas Lyman 
was elected President of the Society. 

The will of the late Robert T. Paine bequeaths 
$50,000 to Harvard to found a professorship to be called 
the Professorship of Practical Astronomy. An ac- 
count of the early life of the Rev. John Harvard, founder 
of the college, has been written by Mr. Rendle, of 
Southwark, who has brought to light incidents in Har- 
vard's life hitherto not known. The Faculty, wishing 
to encourage vacation study, authorizes any instructor 
to announce to his school a course of reading or investi- 
gation suitable to be pursued privately during the sum- 


mer. 


Porter’s baccalaureate was 
mreached on the subject, ‘‘The Christian Idea of a 
Successful Life.” The class-day exercises, or, as ancient 
tradition calls them, the presentation day exercises, 
took place ut Yaleon June 22. The class poem was 
read by Mr. C. E. Cushing, and an oration delivered by 
Mr. F. R. Shipman on “‘ The Course of Empires.” The 
usual festivities of the class took place in the afternoon, 
on the college green, and included the planting of the 
class ivy, the reading of ludicrous histories, and the like. 
One of the more interesting events of the week was the 
oration by Vice-President Hendricks on Tuesday at the 
anniversary exercises of the Law Department. His sub- 

t was ‘‘The Supreme Court of the United States.” 
Mr. Hendricks abstained altogether from touching polit- 
ical topics, but gave much sensible advice to young 
lawyers. The Townsend oration prize was awarded to 
Wilson H. Pierce. On the same day (Tuesday) was the 
formal meeting of the alumni. A resolution introduced 
by President Baldwin, of the Law School, to the effect 
that the standing committee of the alumni be requested 
to report next year as to the advisability of changing 
the name of Yale College to Yale University, was car- 
ried. The sentiment of the alumni fs by no means 
unanimous in favor of this change, and a warm dis. 
cussion on the subject may be expected next year. The 
result of the election of members of the corporation has 
not yet been announced. The Hen. William M. Evarte 
is undoubtedly re-elected, and the other is Mr. Mason 
Young, of New York, or Mr. Farnam, of New Haven 
The necrology shows that eighty-nine graduates have 
died the last year. Commencement exercises proper 
took place on Wednesday. The valedictorian was Mr. 
Lewis ©. Wiggins, of Newburg, N. Y., and the salu- 
tetorian Mr. Paull. Wells, of Fayetteville, N. Y. One 
hundred and twenty men took the B.A. degree, seventy- 
one the Ph.B., five the M.D., thirty-one the LL.B., and 
thirty-five the B.D. The honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon the Hon. Henry B. Harrison, Senator 
George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, and the Hon. Eugene 
Schuyler, of the class of 50. The degree of D.D. was 
given to the Rev. Edward B. Coe, of New York ; the 
Rev. Edward Y. Hincks, of Andover; and the Rev. 
Amos 8. Cheesebrough, of Saybrook, Conn. The Rey. 


| William M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, has 
been appointed the Lyman Beecher lecturer for the 
coming year. Professor Franklin Dexter has compiled 
a book entitled ‘‘ Yale Biographies and Annals, 1701 to 
1745.” 


Co.Lece.—The class-day exercises and 
the graduating exercises of the Chandler Scientific De- 
partment were keld on the 23d. The commencement 
exercises of the College took place on the following day. 
The most interesting feature of commencement week 
consisted in the dedication of the two new buildings, the 
Rollins Chapel and the Wilson Library. Dr. H. A. 
Quint made the address at the Chapel exercises, and 
Librarian Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Library, at 
Wilson Hall. The cost of the Chapel, presented by 
William E. A. Rollins, of Philadelphia, was about 
$35,000. The alumni propose to purchase a chime of 
bells for the new chapel. The library, presented by the 
late George H. Wilson, of Providence, cost about $65,000, 
and will accommodate 80,000 volumes. It is believed 
by the friends of the College that there isa growing 
spirit of liberality and progressiveness in the present 
Faculty. 


Union Board of Trustees have in- 
vited the Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea to accept the Pres- 
idency of the College. Acting-President Judge Landon 
has given general satisfaction, but it was thought best 
to obtain a man of note as permanent President. Mr. 
Howard Potter resigned as trustee, and Judge H. C. 
Vanvorst takes his place. Senator Warner Miller was 
one of the principal speakers at the alumn! dinner. 
There were thirty-one men in the graduating class. The 
honorary degrees were conferred as follows: LL D., 
E. P. Waterbury, of Albany, President of the State 
Normal Schoo! ; and the Hon. Augustus Bockes, of Sara- 
toga, Justice of the Supreme Court. D.D., the Rev. 
J. G. Lansing, Professor of Oriental Languages in Rut- 
gers Seminary, New Brunswick; the Rev. Frederick 
Savage, of Newburg; and the Rev. David N. Vander- 
veer, of Brooklyn. 


WELLESLEY CoLLEGE.—The seventh annual com- 
mencement took place on June 23. The commence- 
ment address was delivered by Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D., 
of the Johns Hopkins University, on the topic ‘‘ The 
Intellectual Life of American Women,” in which he 
especially enjoined the virtues of repose and moderation, 
and deprecated the prevalence cf the pessimistic poison 
which pervades modern intellectual life. A poem was 
recited by Miss Joseph A. Cass. Degrees were con- 
ferred by the President, Miss Alice E. Freeman, on 
thirty-five students in the art course, and eighteen in 
the scientific course. The laying of the corner-stone of 
the Decennial Cottage was the most interesting event of 
the week. The principal address was by the Rev. 
Henry A. Stimson, of Worcester. An original poem 
written for the occasion by the Rev. 8. F. Smith, 
author of ‘‘ America,” was read. The cottage will 
accommodate about thirty pupils. The estimated cost 
is $20,000, of which $10,000 were contributed by Mr. 
E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester, and Professor E. N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, in equal amounts. The fine 
concert the evening before commencement exercises 
was greatly enjoyed. 


Bowpoin CoLLEGE.—The Rev. W. D. Hyde, of 
Paterson, N. J., has been unanimously elected Presi- 
dent and Professor of Philosophy. An address com- 
memorative of the late Professor A. S. Packard was 
delivered in Memorial Hall on Wednesday. The 
graduating class numbers twenty-eight. The Phi Beta 
Kappa elected as President the Hon. J. W. Symonds. 


Trinity COLLEGE.—The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. The commencement exercises were held on 
Thursday, the 25th. The degreeof D.D. was conferred 
upon the Rev. Cornelius Bishop Smith, rector of St. 
James's Church, New York City, and the Rev. Samuel 
Hart, Professor of Latin Language and Literature. A 
resolution of respect to the late Professor Cheeseman 
was adopted. Professor W. L. Robb was elected 
Professor of Physics, and the Rev. John J. McCook 
Professor of Languages. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIvERSITY.—The annual com- 
mencement season of the several colleges comprising the 
Northwestern University closed June 18, it having this 
year graduated from its 1,000 students fifty-eight in law, 
forty-three in medicine, twenty-four in theology, twenty- 
two in liberal arts, fifteen in music, seven in elocution, 
and six in fine arts; total, 175. The baccalaureate, by 
President Cummings, was a thoughtful plea for prayer 
as a means to aid in temporal affairs, when reasonable, 
but did not indorse the current ‘‘ business ” of faith cure. 
Bishop Fallows addressed the Students’ Christian Asso- 
clation. There was the usual round of alumni and grad- 
uating oratory, all of which drew to Evanston a large 
company of visitors. The trustees appropriated $50,000 
for University dwellings; a hall of science is near 


at hand ; the physical laboratory will be opened im Sep- 


tember, in charge of Professor H. 8. Carhart; and a 


chapel building for the school of theology is ordered. 
Late donations have increased the endowment to 

2,000,000. There is no debt. Old duties are lightened by 
the establishment of a new chair combining political econ- 
omy and history, and calling thereto Dr. Robert Shep- 
pard, of Chicago, who will spend the coming year in 
Europe. James M. Bancroft, dean of the Woman's Col- 
lege during the past seven years, has resigned, to pursue 
historical studies in Paris. 


Mississipr1 AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.—Ex-Governor 
A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia, delivered the address to the 
graduating class of the Mechanical and Agricultural 
College at Starkville, Miss. He spoke of the Old South 
and the old people and the old times ; then of the New 
South and the possibilities of its resources yet to be 
developed, and that could only be developed by the 
education of her sons In those sciences and arts that 
relate directly to those resources. Agricultural and 
mechanical colleges can supply this education. He ad 
vised the young men to stick to the farm and not to seek 
homes and employment in the cities. He ridiculed the 
idea of overproduction ; no injury came to the agricult- 
urist from that cause, but rather from monopolies and 
high tariff, selling his products where prices were cheap- 
est and buying necessities where prices were highest. 
He said he leved the whole country, and {n conclusion 
enjoined his hearers to ever remember the continuous 
bounty of the great Giver. 


EpvucaTion at THE Sovrn.—In a letter written by 
Commissioner Eaton, of the National Bureau of Educa. 
tion, to the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Virginia, some 
very encouraging statistics are given of the Increase in 
school attendance and expenditure at the South during 
the past two years. The total white school popuiation 
has increased within the time 170,020, and the enrollment 
297,185. The colored school population has increased 
88,354, and the enrollment 199,231. The total expend. 
iture for public schools in the same States and the District 
of Columbia was, for 1882, $14,820,972, and for 1884, 
$17,053,467—a gain of $2,232,495. 


Dickinson CoLLeGe.—The commencement exercises 
took place at Carlisle, Pa., on June 25. The following 
honorary degrees were conferred: Doctor of Divinity, 
the Rev. John F. Goucher, of Baltimore; the Rev. 
Charles M. Giffen, of Baltimore ; and the Rev. J. Rich- 
ards Boyle, of Wilmington, Del. Doctor of Philosophy, 
Joseph C. Shattock, President of Denver University. 
Doctor of Laws, the Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D.D., Presi. 
dent of Drew Seminary ; and Professor Charles J. Lit- 
tle, Ph.D. 


COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York.—The thirty- 
third annual commencement exercises were held at the 
Academy of Music last Thursday night. Fifteen grad- 
uates were made Bachelors of Arts, and eighteen took 
the degree of Bachelor ef Science. Mr. Louis Bach 
pronounced the valedictory, and Mr. Harold Nathan the 
salutatory address. 


Brier Nores.—Syracuse University graduates this 
year fifty students. The place of Professor C. W. Ben- 
nett, who goes to Evanston, IIl., is to be filled by Dr. 
C. J. Little, of Dickinson College. A movement has 
been started to raise a special fund of $100,000._— 
Hobart College confers the following honorary degrees : 
LL.D., Bishop Worthington, of Nebraska, and Thomas 
F. Rochester, of Buffalo; D.D., the Rev. G. W. Doug- 
las, of New York, the Rev. Robert Doherty, of 
Omaha, and the Rev. W. H. Benjamin, of Irvington, 
N. Y.—— Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
graduates a class of forty-three. The honorary degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. Robert Newton 
Young, of England, the Rev. George E. Reed, of 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Gilbert H. Gregory, of New 
York.——-The twelfth annual commencement of Carl- 
ton College, of Northfield, Minn., took place on June 18. 
There were eighteen graduates—four ladies.——The 
University of Minnesota graduates eighteen students this 
year, five being ladies. Professor Cyrus Northrup, 
formerly Professor of English Literature at Yale, was 
formally installed President of the University. Presi- 
dent W. W. Folwell made brief addresses of welcome. 
The prospects of the University are bright. ——Lieuten 
ant N. M. E. Cooley has resigned from the United 
States Navy to become Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering in Michigan University ——The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College graduated ten students on June 23. 
——The baccalaureate sermon at Lyndon Hal! Semi- 
nary was preached on June 25 by the Rev. J. Max Hark, 
of Lancaster, Pa.——The Holyoke anniversary exercises 
were held on Thursday, June 25. The annual address 
was made by Bishop F. D. Huntington, of New York. 
——The Northwestern College, at Naperville, I1)., has 
graduated twelve students this year. Professor H. H. 
Rassweiler, the acting President, has been made Presl- 
dent of the College.—— We are requested to state that 
any one desiring to know more of the Summer Schools 
of Philosophy at Asbury Park, Key East, and Richfield 
Springs, can obtain programmes by applying to Mr. 
Charles M. Davis, No, 4 Winthrop Place, New York. 


Harv arp baccalaureate was preached 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


While strolling leisurely down Broadway the other 
evening, enjoying the coolness after the heat of the day, 
the sound of the music made by some one of the numer- 
ous street musicians sounded suddenly near at hand. 
It was of an uncommon sort—a harp, a violin, and 
some instrument very like a flute, but without the shril! 
ness Which sometimes characterizes that instrument. As 
we drew near, this third part in the trio proved to be 
nothing more than the whistling of a young Italian who 
was thus turning a customary pastime into an artistic 
profession, for he whistled really well, and to far better 
effect than the majority of flutes and piccolos which one 
ordinarily hears. The musicians drew a large crowd 
about them, which evidently appreciated the bird-like 
imitations of the young whistler, who reaped a small 
harvest for himself and his companions when the 
shabby hat was passed around. Whistling is perhaps 
the only tone-producing expedient which Wagner, who 
employed almost every device for tonal effect, even of 
the simplest, did not have recourse to, aud we think it 
quite likely that he might have introduced even a 
phrase or two for a good whistler iuto one of his scores 
if he had heard such a one as this. The idea may 
commend itself to Dudley Buck, or Mr. John K. Paine, 
or some other of our American composers, who in writ- 
ing a purely American composition ought not to omit 
so distinctively a native characteristic as the Yankee 
whistle. At all events, we charge them nothing for the 
suggestion. 

Speaking of Wagner recalls a paragraph which we 
read somewhere recently to the effect that he had some 
friends in France who were always superior to politics, 
and chief among them Madame Judith Gautier, the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of the great critic 
and novelist. Madame Gautier, who has published her 
recollections of Wagner, tells some characteristic stories 
of the composer, who seems to have hidden a very soft 
heart under an exceedingly rough and haughty exterior. 
Upon one occasion Madame Gautier asked the master 
what future he proposed for his son, to which Wagner 
replied that he hoped to be able to leave him a modest 
fortune, in order to make him independent, and so spare 
him the worry and trouble from which he himself had 
suffered so much. ‘I should like,” said Wagner, with 
good-nature, ‘“‘my son to understand surgery well 
enough to be of service to a wounded man, and to be 
able to dress his wounds. I have been sadly afflicted by 
the sense of my own utter helplessness whenever I have 
witnessed an accident.” 


A fire which broke out on the third floor of William 
Knoedler & Co.'s art gallery on Fifth Avenue, this city, 
one night last week, placed in jeopardy property valued 
at over $1,000,009. There were many very valuable 
paintings in the gallery at the time : a ‘‘ Venus” by Bou- 
gereau, valued at $20,000; ‘‘ The Young Mother,” by 
Meyer von Bremen, valued at $30,000, and ‘‘ The Rep- 
rimand,” by Coomans, with many others, all of which 
were got out uninjured. The damage to pictures was 
confined chiefly to some family portraits which had been 
left on storage for two or three years, and a large stock 
of picture frames was injured by water and smoke. 
The damage in all will amount to about $25,000. The 
firemen were obliged to break in the door by a battering 
ram. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Of Sir Julius Benedict, who lately died in London, 
and of whom we recently spoke in these columns, Lon- 
don ‘‘ Truth” relates, in speaking of the musician’s ac- 
tivity, that he ‘‘ worked very hard, slept and ate very 
little, and was alwaysabout. I think he slept standing on 
one leg against the wall in crowded drawing-rooms, more 
than anywhere else. He had the faculty of carrying on 
long conversations when more than half asleep. He 
smiled patiently at whatever was said, and replied with 
a sort of stereotyped intelligence ; but I believe he sel- 
dom heard what you said to him in society, and was 
certainly never influenced by it. He used—latterly, at 
all events—to play his accompaniments half asleep, and 
nearly as well as when awake, which, to my mind, is 
not saying very much ; for although Benedict in his 
better days could accompany very well when he chose, 
in his latter days he did not always choose, awake or 
asleep. He had many amiable qualities and many 
friends. He believed himself to be a great composer, 
and he was never thoroughly happy in the company of 
those who thought otherwise.” 

And elsewhere it says: ‘‘ He was great in that rule-of- 
thumb Capellmeister science which, perhaps more than 
anything else, infuriates men of real musical genius. 
For this reason, when unassisted by the action of the 
stage in his longer compositions, Benedict is invariably 
dull ; and sometimes, I must own, he {s not very inter- 
esting in the others. I remember being present at the 
production of his ‘St. Peter’ oratorio at Birmingham. 
I thought at the end I never wished to hear any more 
music ; still I did goin for the afternoon performance 
when, Mozart's ‘ Requiem ’ was given, meaning to go out 


almoat immediately. I had not been seated five minutes 
when that intense and solemn masterpiece got such a 
hold upon me that I remained, in something like an awe- 
stricken mood, to the close. T7'here is the difference be- 
tween creation and—shall we say 1—manufacture.”’ 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,.* Restricted to Publications of the last three montha. 


- —— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


STARL ys CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE 

KE. A Story of Work and E xploration. By H. M. Stanley, 
author of “ Through the Dark Continent,” “ Coomassie and Mag. 
dala,” &c. Dedteated by « lal permission to Hl. M. the King of 
the Belgians. With over (ne Hundred Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols., pp. Svo, ornamental cloth, $10. 


CHARTERS PLANT by Mrs. 8. B. Herrick. 
46. Square itmo, cloth, $1. (In Harper's Young 
os.) 


REVISED V OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. In Four 
Volumes, large Pp. 2,064. gh arper An $10. (Uniform 
in aize of dy ‘une posraphy with Pica 

Edition of the Revised raion of the Har 


A WANDERINGS IN THK EASTERN 
ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and Exploration from 
1878 to 1883. By Henry ©. Forbes, F.R.G.S.,&c. With many Illus 
trations and Maps. }’p. xx., ornamental cloth, 


UPON A CANT, A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning. Pp. 3). i6mo, 
extra cloth, §!. 


AT RED GLOVE. A 
i2mo, extra cloth, $1.0 


STUDENT'S EC AL HISTORY. Part The 
History of the reh during the Middle Ages: withs 
Summary of che Centuries XL. to XVL. Hy Phill 
Smith, B.A. [lbustrated. Pp. xliv., 70. mo, cloth, 
form with “ The Student's History.” Part Ulus- 
trated. i2mo, cloth, 


DEMOC RATIC GOV BRNMENT. A Study of Politics. By Al- 
~— & SMickney, author of “A True Kepublic.” Pp. 1, imo, 
clo 


DIET FOR THE ®1CK A Treatise on the Values of Foods, their 
ase, and on 


Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 


Application to Spectal Conditions of Health and Dise 
the Beat Methods of their Preparation. By Mrs. Mary F.  Hender. 
son, Author of “ Practical and Sennes. Giv 


trated. Pp. x., Th. 


AND SASPLES Life tn Dakota with General Custer. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


‘To number the hairs of your head is not a very diffi- 
cult task,” the refiner of the Assay office said to a “Sun” 
reporter lately. ‘‘ A very close approximation can be 
made by weighing the entire amount of hair on a man’s 
head, and then weighing a single hair. The weight of 
the former divided by that of the latter will, of course, 
give the desired number. If you will pluck out 
a hair from your beard I will show you.” A long 
and straggly one was accordingly detached, the re. 
finer putting it on a scale, which was inclosed in 
a glass case, and graduated with extreme accuracy. 
With little weights of aluminium he piled up one arm, 
until an equipoise was reached. The hair weighed three 
milligrammes. ‘If you reduce this to figures,” he said, 
‘it would require 8,000 hairs to weigh an ounce, and 
supposing you have six ounces, you have 48,000 hairs.” 


John Bright refused to oppose the grant of £6,000 to 


‘Princess Bextrice. In a letier on the subject he says: 


‘**The annual grant of £6,000 is less than one farthing 
per family among the seven millions of families in the 
United Kingdom, and therefore cannot be regarded as 
a burden that can be felt. lam astonished that Liberals 
and Liberal associations should excite themselves over 
matters so small as this, and should be silent on the 
extravagance of Government and Parliament in other 
matters. During the now nearly fifty years of reigu of 
he Queen, | believe that more than £300,000,000 nave 
been wasted in excessive military and naval expendi- 
ture, and in unnecessary aud upjust wars; and ayaiust 
ail this evil but a taint protest has been made, even by 
Liberals and Liberal associations. 


Here is an edvertisement from the ‘‘ Social Reformer,” 
an East Indian paper, having as one of its objects the 
popularization of second martiages, and the doing away 
with the feeling of contempt with which Hindu widows 
are regarded : 

‘** Required a match for a Bengali widow of a Vaid) a caste, 
aged fourteen, who bad been married at her cleventh and 
lost her hueband at her thiiteenth year. She is of wheat 
complexion, of good features, and ¢an read and write Ben 
gali tolerably well, kuows the alpbabet of English, and is 
very intelligent ; can knit comforters, stockings, etc’, pretly 
well, and is very willing to work. ‘The candidate must be a 
member of the Vaidya caste, and of respectable family. He 
must be well educated, and of good moral cbaracter.’’ 


It is sad news that a ‘‘iihcral’’ paper tells us. It 
seems that a Mr. Watts, tie Aguostic Orator, with 
whose fame our readers are doubtless ‘acquainted, bas 
been attacking Theism. ‘‘ What followed can only be 
described as a tornado of logic accompanied by copious 
showers of wit and humour, with an occasional haii- 
storm of raillery thrown in. To enumerate all the 
brilliant things said would transcend the limits of this 
letter ; suffice it to say, he left the Christian Theists not 
the ghost of » leg to stand upon, or the dream of a peg 
upon which to hang the shadow of a hope.” 


A London paper says that at « late meeting of the St. 
Luke’s Vestry, the accounts for the expenses in connec- 
tion with the recent election of vestrymen were pre- 
sented. These included £26 for refreshments during the 
day. One member of tLe vestry moved to reduce this 
sum by one-half. He protested against the great amount 
of drinking that went on, and wanted to know why the 
poor-rates should be burdened with bilis for vestrymen’s 
beer. His fellow-vestrymen treated this impertinent 
question with silent contempt, and as his amendment 
found no seconder, the subject dropped. 


The Japanese Government has had to yield to the 
popular demand and return to the cuvinage of copper 
pieces with holes in them, so that they can be strung 
and carried around the neck. There are no pockets 
in Japanese clothes. The coins are worth a mili, and 
are of large denomination compared with the coins Dr. 
Lansdell found in Kuldja, 250 of which would make 
a cent. So smal] were they that the Russians, instead 
of confiscating the contents of the treasury, shipped 
them by the ton to be used in making verdigris. 


A Wyoming judge recently uttered the following 
remarkable death sentence, so at least our exchanges 
aver: ‘‘l am by no means satisfied with the evidence 
in this case, and am not sure whether you killed Jobn 
Forbes or whether he dicd by a visitation of God; but 
my sentence is that you be banged on the third Friday 
of June ; and should you know of your own innocence 
you will have the comforiing thought that it is doubied 
by some of the wisest thinkers of the age whether life is 
in any circumstances worth living.” 


A correspondent writes : ‘° The revised version of the 
Bible is a powerful illustration of the importance uf 
accuracy in what seem to be little things, since ‘ trilics 
make perfection, and perfection ts no trifle.’ But in 
the presence of this reminder of the value of accuracy, 
learned and unlearned writers and speakers persist in 
speaking of the ‘ Revised Old Testament’ instead of the 
* Revised Version of the Old Testament,’ and of the Au- 


thorized Version, although it is well known the common 
version was never authorized.” 


A Madagascar correspondent of ‘‘All the Year Round ” 
says: ‘‘ Fancy a steamer having on board a mixed 
cargo of missionaries, Bibles, and Mauritius rum—the 
most poisonous spirit ever distilled! The late Queen 
tried to keep out a poison which was undermining the 
health of her subjects; but the spirit merchants are a 
powerful body, and our Government says, ‘ You shall 
not keep out Mauritius rum,’ justas in China it has said, 
‘You shall] not keep out Indian opium.’ ” 


The New York Free Circulating Library is doing an 
excellent work among a class of readers not reached by 
the larger libraries. It now distributes for reading about 
2(),000 books a year ; that is, each of the 20,000 books in 
the Bond Street and Second Avenue branches is sent 
out an average of ten timesa year. The Society appeals 
to the public for substantial donations to add to its in. 
vested funds, and to furnish means to open new libraries 
of distribution. 


The editor of an Omah’ religious paper remarks : ‘‘We 
re ently hired a colored man to beatacarpet for us. He 
had what seemed to us a villainous face, and we watched 
nim somewhat closely. We were not surprised when he 
brought in a bil! of tour dollars. ‘ But, sir,’ said we, 
‘this is too much. You surely would not cheat a 
preacher!" ‘ Ah, brudder,’ said he, ‘ you must remem- 
tr dat I’se a preacher, too.’”’ 


A new application of the *‘ Fresh Air” form of doing 
good, and one highly to be commended, is that of the 
Working- Woman's Vacation Society, of which the Rev. 
J. H. Darlington is President. providesa fortnight's 
vacation in the country for such working women as, by 
reason Of small earnings or poor health, would other- 
wise be confined to the city. The cost is trifling, $1.25 
per week, 


It has been announced that our Government proposes 
to make an investigation into the sale of fraudulent for- 
eign postage stamps by dealers to collectors of canceled 
stamps. It is said that this illicit industry has reached 
surprisingly large dimensions. 


- —— 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will Le given as promptly as practicalde, | 


1.1 am Interested in the study of the religion, man- 
ners, customs, and general history of the people of that 
portion of the German Palatinate lying on the right bank 
of the Rhine, between Ebrenbreitstein and Koenigswinter. 
during the eighteenth century, say from the year 1700 
to 177s. Can you advise me of any translated book or books 
that will ald mein this research? 2. In Colonial days the con. 
sideration in bonds, deeds, and so forth, were often recited as 
being in * light money,” eight shillings to the ounce. In what 
way, if any, did such money differ from pounds sterling?’ 3, 
After the Declaration of Independence it was common to recite 
considerations in proclamation money, What was meant by this 
term?’ 4. Can you name a book that treats of slavery in the North- 
ern States, more especially as to time and manner of manumis- 
sion in New York aud New Jersey ? M. 

1. You could probably find watter bearing on the subject 
in G. Freytag’s ‘‘ Pictures of German Life in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries,’’ translated by Mrs. Malcolm. 
See Adams's *‘ Manual of Historical Literature” for names 
and brief description of other books which might cover the 
period. 

2 and 3. We have submitted these questions to Professor 
W. G. Sumner, of Yale, whose work on “* American Cur- 
rency’’ is the standard book on the subject. He kindly 
answers them as follows: 

‘English silver, .925 fine, was coined in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, at 5s. 2d, per ounce. The English 
mint found the Spanish piece of eight reals, or dollar, to be 
worth 4s 6d. sterling, or £1—$4.444-9. This became and 
remained the standard of relations with England, but 
the dollar was never, after the first decade of the eighteenth 
ventury, good enough in weight and quality to realize this 
ratio. The New England pine tree shillings, coined be- 
tween 1652 and 1680, were .900 fine, and, if of full weight, 
were cut at the rate of 63. 8d. per ounce, or 6s.—$1, or one 
New England pound—3 1-3 dollars. This rating for Ameri- 
can purposes was ratified by a proclamation of Queen Anne 
in 1704, and this rating, called ‘ proclamation money,’ was 
the highest ambition of the Colonies in the way of currency 
standard. Massachusetts resumed on this rating in 1749. 

‘*Between 1704 and 1749 iu Massachusetts, and for a 
longer period elsewhere, the circulation of clipped coins 
was constantly but irregularly depreciating the actua) coin 
shillings, and paper of all grades of depreciation was also 
in use. Hence, any such rating as eight shillings to the 
ounce is only one stage in the various grades of deprecia- 
tion. It was a conventional attempt to compromise on a 
stuudard of weight allowing some depreciation.”’ 

4. See McMaster’s “ History of the People of the United 
Stutes,’’ Vol. I1.; Bancroft’s History ; Hobbs’s “‘ Historical 
Sietches of Slavery,’’ and papers in the historical collec- 
tions of the States named. The last may be found in the 
Astor Library. pee 

Will the editors of The Christian Union be pleased to enlighten 


my understunding of this postulate : “* What, therefore, God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder"? I believe this pas- 


sage is generally understood with reference to marriage. Permit 
one who is neither savant nor erudite scholar to venture an 
opinion. Since God is love, if he joins man and woman to. 
gether, he must unite them by imparting to them in some myste- 
rious way a portion of his love. If we look about us, and note 
the Lil assorted wedded people, is it possible to believe he hath 
joined them together? Is not the true marriage Godlike in con- 
ception, and with no wish to be put asunder? But enough, since 
I am a seeker after light. J.D. 

The phrase is borrowed from the words of Christ (Matt. 
xix., 6), and the context clearly shows that the joining to- 
gether is thatof husband and wife in creation. God has 
ordained the permanency of the marriage relation by bis 
constitution of the race, not by his benediction on each par- 
ticular marriage; and any one who weakens the marriage 
tie, and so loosens the family bond, weakens the bond which 
binds society together. The history of woman in the Roman 
Empire (see Lecky’s “‘ History of European Morals’) shows 
very clearly that facility of divorce produces a great dea! 
more of misery and degradation than it cures. The remedy 
for ill-assorted marriages is not facility of divorce, but cau- 
tion in marriage. 


1. Has England any moral right to her East India posseasions, 
or is her claim founded on the law that * might is rigut’? 2. Can 
auy vation Wage ab aggressive war on a weaker nation without 
violating the eighth and tenth commandments? 3. Why does 
Dr. Abbott speak of the * unknown author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews’? Is it because the style differs from Paul's other 
epistles ? 

1 and 2. These are questions uften discussed, and on 
which there is some difference of opinion. Strictly speak 
ing, we should say that England's possession of India was 
due to conquest rather than to mural right. But if you 
look closely yuu will find that governmental title to almost 
all the territory on the earth was originally gained in the 
same way. As to your second question, add to the words 
‘“* aggressive war’’ the words ‘‘ unprovoked by jast cause,”’ 
and it must be answered in the negative. 3. We quote 
from Abbott’s “ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge:”’ 
** The authorship of the epistle is far more uncertain. It is 
generally attributed to Paul. Luke, Barnabas, and Apollos 
have also been suggested as possible authors. The latter 
opinion was maintained by Luther, and many eminent 
scholars since have inclined to the same view. The question 
still remains unsettled, though we think the general opinion 
attributes it to Paul, or tosome pupilof his. If not Paul's, 
it is certainly Pauline.”’ 


Permit me to answer query No. 2of ‘' L. H. M.,”’ in the 
current issue of your paper, as to ‘‘ What was ‘ the Year of 
Kings’?"’ In the year 306 u.c. there were five rival kings in 
the Empire of Alexander. Ptolemy |. (afterward called 
Suter, or Preserver), proclaimed king “by a strong and 
faithful army ;’’ Antigonus declared himself ‘‘ the sole suc- 
cessor of Alexander ;"’ *‘ Lysimachus in Thrace, and Kas- 
sander in Macedonia,’’ each took the scepter and demanded 
fealty ; while ‘‘ Seleucus also, who had worn the diadem for 
some time when he gave andience to the barbarians, began 
to wear it now before Macedonians and Greeks, and to num- 
ber the years from the epoch when, returning -from Egypt, 
he had recovered Babylon. Thus, instead of one king, we 
have already five. So that the year 36 u.c. is known in 
Hellenic history as‘ The Year of Kings.’’’ See Timayenis’s 
** History of Greece,’’ Vol, LI., p 206. O. B. 8. 

L. L. 

What is the difference between atonement and at-one-ment 

None. The word atonement as used in the New Testa- 
ment signifies reconciliation. It assumes that there is a 
variance between God and man, produced by man’s sin, and 
that this variance must be removed, and God and man rec- 
onciled. All! different theories of the atonement are differ- 
ent atic mpts to explain the nature both of this variance and 
of this reconciliation. According to some theories there is 
that in God which must be reconciled to man ; according 
to others, it is only man who needs to be reconciled to God. 


Please tell me the very best modern translations of the books 
of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ixalah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the *‘ minor ” prophets, if there are any such translations. 

M. N. 

The very best translation is, in our judgment, the new 
revision of the Old Testament. Fora thorough study we 
would advise you to compare therewith, on Job, Rossiter 
Raymond’s monograph ; on Proverbs, Dr. John Miller's 
Cemmentary ; on Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, the Com- 
mentary of Henderson. 


“L.8. W.,” in The Christian Union for May 14, asks for 
system of railroad Bible-marking. Mrs. Menzie’s system, 
formerly published by Randolph or Nelson, bat now possi- 
bly out of print, is undoubtedly the best of that kind. The 
** Watchman,’’ of Chicago, has, since Janusry 18, 1885, re- 
produced the most of the book in its columns, with fac- 
simile of Mra. Menzie’s Bible, etc. Yours, etc., &. T. H. 

MippLetTown, N. Y. 


Why do we not have a sufficient number of one and two dol- 
lar bills issued, seeing that our Solons in Congress, after working 
two or three years on the Postal Note, gave it to the very offices 
that did not need it, that is, the money-order offices? I have 
been trying for over two weeks to find a two-dollar bill, and just 
now found it. M. K. 

We do not know, unless it was in order to force silver into 
circulation. 


Please give the best edition of the Gospel story, told in a con- 
nected form, all repetitions omitted—tuid in the very words of 
the Bible. 

We think, on the whole, the best edition of the Gospel 
story in Bible language, and in connected form, is that pre- 
pared by James R. Gilmore, published by Fords, Howard, 
& Hulbert. 


Please inform me of the address to which communications re- 
specting the “ Chautauqua Course” should be sent. B.B. 


Write to Mias K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. 
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_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


KITCHEN-GARDEN SCHOOLS. 
Under the Auspices of the N. W. C. T. U. 


HIS system of training little girls in all the house- 
hold arts was originated several years ago by Miss 
Emily Huntington, of New York City. That it has 
been the means of much good many people know, and, 
with its widespreac reputation, its methods have be 
come 80 familiar that it is unnecessary here to enter 
into any detailed description of the plans. Many do 
not know -f the Kitchen Garden department of the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, its 
aims, and the good results which have followed the in- 
troduction of this industrial work into the machinery of 
this great temperance organization. What has it to do 
with temperance, you ask? Mouch, every way. Or- 
derly, cheerful homes wil! offset the attractions of the 
seloon, and little girls who are trained that ‘‘ daily duties 
and daily bread are the sweetest things in life” will do 
much to win fathers and brothers from the allurementa 
of sin. A virtuous woman, so says the Good Book, 
‘‘looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness" Girlscan be saved from vice 
by teaching them that all Jabor is honorable, and that it 
is not what they do, but the spirit in which they do it, 
that makes their work noble or mean. And with a 
knowledge of doing one thing well, they will not eat 
the “‘ bread of idleness.” A recent visit to the Peniten- 
tlary of Joliet, [iltnols, impressed the strong need of 
industria) education for girls. The cleanliness of the 
women there, and the thoroughness with which the 
work was done, caused me to say to the matron that ft 
quite up7et my theory that girls must be trained young 
in order to form such habits of cleanliness and neatness. 
Her reply was: “If these women had been taught 
when children that idleness and contempt of labor were 
sinful, they would not have been in this prison. Now 
the law compels them to work, and to do it well.” 

This work of prevention is the special alm of the 
Kitchen-Garden department. Over a vast field are 
spread the Young Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, and under their auspices are carried on the 
kitchen gardens, now extending into at least fifteen 
cities. In Louisville, Ky., five classes have been con- 
ducted this winter, two of them composed of colored 
girls. In the above city the young ladies gave inatrue. 
tion to the girls of the House of Refuge, who at first 
showed great reluctance to learn. The Ishors of the 
teachers were finally rewarded by a great interest man 
ifeeted on the part of the class, and the matron said the 
ladies should feel reraid by the brightness which they 
had brought into the lives of these girls, to say nothing 
of the practical benefits. One of these girls afterward 
took a situation in a family, and proved herself an effi. 
cient servant. In Baltimore the most marked change 
has been in the personal appearance and manners of the 
children. Untidy and rude when they entered the 
school, they are now neat and polite. 

In Yonkers the kitchen garden bas been the means 
of elevating labor, and one girl, ‘‘ who never did any- 
thing at bome,” is now living out, gettirg good wages, 
and is considered a valuable servant. Others are mak- 
ing their homes brighter by putting into practice what 
they learn at school, and prove ministering angels to 
their weary mothers. 

In Ottawa, Canada, the Young Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union has just exhibited its school with 
great success. The entertainment was given “‘ under the 
distinguished patronage of her Excellency, the Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne,” who herself distributed prizes 
to the children. The paper states that never before was 
the Grand Opera House filled with so brilliant an assem- 
bly, nor was there ever a more worthy charity, deserv- 
ing the support of the people. Just here let me explain 
the necessity and advantage of kitchen-garden exhibi- 
tions. They are unlike most entertsinments given by 
children, for they are an exhibit of the work which they 
have been taught, and instead of the little girls being 
dressed in a manncr to make a display, they are in 
working costume, and realize that it is the work they 
do that will be criticised and bring them cregit. In 
Watertown, N. Y., the ladies of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union have made their instruction thor- 
oughly practical by dividing one class of girls, and tak- 
ing them into their own homes, where the children have 
cleaned rooms and put them in order, and have also 
served dioners. In Minneapolis, kitchen-garden maida 
have been advertised and engaged to wait at “ teas,” 
for which the society is pa d fifty cents for each girl ; and 
of this amount the child receives twenty-five, so that 
they early learn to help themrelves. The instruction 
given in the kitchen gardens under a temperance organ 
ization is the same as in other schools, except that stress 
is laid upon the necessity of healthful drinks, and of 
the total abstinence from everything that contains 
alcohol. 

These kitchen gardens are proving such a blessing to 
many homes that let us hope they will continue to spread 
until every city shall contain one. Finally, I would 
give all honor to Miss Huntington, the inventor, who is 


giad to have this system introduced into the Young 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unlons of our land. 
Mary C. McCLees, 
Organizer of Kitchen Gardens for N. W, C. T. U. 
Mansion Hover, Saratoga, Jane 3. 


BISHOP HOWE ON DIVORCE. 


T the convention of the Centra] Pennsylvania Epis. 

copal Diocese, lately held in Reading, Pa., Bishop 

Howe made a stirring address on lax divorce laws. He 
sald : 

‘Wherever any legislation is required for the se- 
curity and improvement of public morals, or for the 
pro'ection or deliverance of the church, the plea would 
obtain a much more favorable hearing from the civil 
power if the church in her majesty would speak ina 
strong, united voice her deep convictions and most pos- 
itive desire. It ia notorious that in this, as in almost 
every State in the Union, the laws on marriage and 
divorce are very lax. and that home life is thereby lam- 
entably degenerated in tone, in purity, and stability.” 
The Bishop. after referring to the law in some States 
where a town clerk issues a certificate before a marriage 
ceremony can be conducted by a minister or other offi. 
cial, says: ‘‘If the Legislature cannot be induced to 
erect even this slight obstruction in the way of secret, 
hasty, and ill-advised marriages, 1 could wish that at 
least in this church the old practice of publishing the 
banns on three successive Sundays might be revived and 
made obligatory. The civil contract idea, on which 
most of our locse legislation respecting marriage is pred. 
icated, has almost crowded out the recognition of I's 
sacred ness, and consequently alliances are lightly formed. 
and being In many cases found to have been unwise and 
productive of misery, a widely disseminated public sen- 
timent has ealled for, and has secured, legislation which 
prevents their easy dissolutions. Laws that make divorce 
easy on insufficient and demoralizing pretexts are the 
natural and logical sequel of laws that make clandestine 
and precipitate marriages easy. It is high time that the 
religious world gave attention to the iniquities that mul.- 
tiply in the land under the sanction of these licentious 
laws.” 

He thought that every minister should have evidence 
that the partles were of a proper'age before performing the 
ceremony, and favored publishing the banns in church 
for three successive Sundays. It is time, he said, that 
an organized attempt should be made by Christian men 
to abrogate these licentious laws which breed iniquities. 
The laws of Church and State should be in harmony 
with the law of God. 

‘* Have we not,” asked he, ‘‘in easy divorces and fre- 
q'ient remarriages polygamy as bed in effect, though 
not so openly pronounced, as among the Mormons ?” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


HE following interesting facts about the work of 

the American Sunday School Union have lately 

been given to the public. Although such a great work 
has been done, the need for it is far greater now than it 
ever bas been in any previous period in the history of 
America. There are more than twice as many children 
who attend no Sunday-school as there were in the Na 
tion sixty-one years ago. The increase in population 
from 1870 to 1880 was greater than the population of the 
country in 1820, 200 years after the landing of the Pil 
grims. Since 1869 this Society bas planted Sunday 
schools in 5,686 settlements in the Northwest which 
were found for the most part destitute of churches or 
Sunday-schools. Children to the number of 184,260 
have been brought into these schools ; 25 880 men and 
women have been enlisted as teachers, and 46 938 peo 
ple bave been found who were destitute of God’s Word 
end have been supplied ; and ald has been given to old 
schools in 14,514 cases, reaching 664,359 scholars and 
75,657 teachers. Last year the Union established 471 
new Sunday-schools in the Northwest, which have been 
the means of great good for 1,200 conversions have been 
reported in them, and 92 churches, representing five de- 
nominations, have grown out of them. It is claimed that 
there are 1 369 296 children and youth in the Northwest 
who attend noSunday-school. To reach these neglected 
ones is the work and mission of the American Sunday- 
School Union. Says a gentleman well acquainted with 
the subject : ‘‘ There is not a patriot or Christian or phi. 
lanthropist or citizen of this republic who cares for the 
future well-being of the Nation but must be interested 
in the progress of such a work as this. In the matter of 
economy there is nothing that excels it.” Last year the 
Society expended in the whole country $92 500, and 
with it planted Sunday schools in 1,969 destitute places, 
besides aiding old schools in 4 000 cases, reaching in all 
865 000 children and youth,supplying 16,000 persons with 
God's Word, and circulating $50,000 worth of religious 
literature. The first fruits were 3,100 conversions, the 
gathering of 184 churches, and the beginning of preaching 
in 150 other settlements. This is an undenominational 


work, having in view simply gathering the neglected 


children under Bible instruction and caring for them 
and leading the people to Christ. Funds are greatly 
needed to extend this work, and may be sent to F. G. 
Ensign, Superintendent for the Northwest, No. 150 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., or to the Treasurer of the 
Soclety, Richard Ashhurst, No, 1,122 Chestaut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BLUE ANCHOR SOCIETY. 


HE following account of the objects and needs of 
this excellent association is given in the ‘‘ Post: 
“The Blue Anchor Society, which is the New York 
State auxiliary of the Woman's National Relief Associa- 
tion, is making commendaple efforts to extend its power 
of usefulness by securing more general recognition and 
more liberal contributions. The work of the Society is 
so admirable that one would suppose its treasury would 
never lack forfunds. It was organized, a few years ago, 
for the purpose of sending to the life saving stations 
along the Atlantic Coast supplies of clothing, blankets, 
food, restoratives, and other articles to be used in caring 
for persons who are rescued from shipwreck. The 
Government makes no provision for the care and com- 
fort of these unfortunates, beyond a limited appropria- 
tion for feod. The Society takes up the work where 
the Government stops, and the Guvernment gives it the 
hand of fellowship ina good cause by authorizing its 
agents to superiatend the distribution of the supplies 
which the charitable ladies who compose the Society 
forward to the stations. Funds are raised by annual 
membership subscriptions of $5, by contributions 
dropped into the miniature lifeboats which the Society 
has been able to have put up fa the cabins of nearly all 
the ocean, coast, and river steamers, aud by con- 
certs or other entertainments given on shipboard 
for the Soclety’s benefit. Some of the ocean 
steamers have declined to have the collection 
boats placed in their cabins. Recently application 
bas been made to the managers of the ocean steamship 
lines for a division of the money which is regularly 
raised during the voyages between New York and 
English ports. All of it has been given for several 
years to the Liverpool Seaman's Orphanage. The 
ladies of the Anchor Society ask that, inasmuch as their 
work is international in its scope, and inasmuch also as 
the greater part of the money is contributed by travel- 
ing Americans, a division be made of the total receipts 
between their organization and the Liverpool one. The 
steamship officers, being al) Englishmen, decline to take 
this view, and some of them refuse to have separate 
entertainments held on board for the benefit of the Blue 
Anchor Society. This is naturally exciting the Amert- 
can ladies to fresh endeavors, and they are raising 
funds by having some person upon each outgoing 
steamer act as their spokesman during the voyage. 
They ask traveling Americans to bear their Society in 
mind and do all they can to forward its interests. The 
Society's headquarters are at 30 East Fourteenth Street, 
in this city, where information concerning ita work 
will be cheerfully furn'shed.” 


— 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these colummna. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. George F. Pentecost is to preach at the Center 
Church, New Haven, Conn., this month. 

—The summer meeting of the Norfolk Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches was held at Sherborn, Maas., last week. 

—The corper-stone of a new Baptist church was laid b 
the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, of the Springfield (Maas.) Stat 
Street Baptist Charch recently. 

—The First Congregational Church of Lowell, Mass., has 
just completed its beautiful new edifice. 

—The new Methodist churches at Bristol and Fastport, 
Me., were dedicated June 14. 

—At the Universalist ministers’ meeting in Boston, June 
15, &@ paper was read by the Rev. C. F. Lee, of Charlestown, 
Mass., on the “* Relation of Christianity to other Religions.” 

—The annual meet'ng of the Woman's Foreign Mission 
ary Society c.f the Salem Baptist Association was beld a 
the Central Baptist Charch in Salem, June 16. Mrs. Elwell 
of Burmah, gave an address on Foreign Missions. Twenty 
three churches were represented. 

—The New Union Square Baptist Church, Somerville, 
Maas., was formally organized June 14, the Rey. C. M. 
Smith, pastor. Sixty members followed him from the Spring 
Hill Church. 

—The Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., 
held their commencement exercises Jane 17 in 8t. John’s 
Memorial Chapel. Eight diplomas wereawarded by B shop 
Paddock. Mr. George A. Strong, of the graduating class, 
will enter upon his work as assistant rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, when Dr. Courtney returns from Europe. 

—The Boylston Congregational Church in Boston was 
dedicated Jane 2%. The Society is free from debt, and 
under the guidance of the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Matthews, is 
doing a good work in a part of the city where good work is 
needed. 

—The Trustees of Andover Seminary have established 
new fellowship, a “running mate’’ to the “ Winkley Pro 
feasorship,’’ which will first be available to the class’ of 


1886, and the two, togetber will, when in operation, providg 
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for each succeeding class, yielding six hundred dollars a 
year, and available to students who graduate at the Semi- 
nary, are designated by the Faculty, and who agree to prose- 
cute their studiesin other countries under the direction and 
to the satisfaction of the Faculty, so long as the fellowship 
shall be held. The length of time for which the fellowship 
will be given will be designated hereafter. 

—The Newton (Mass.) Baptist Church celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary June 21. In 1860 the Society was 
organized, with a membership of twenty-two. To-day, with 
a membership of between 200 and 300, and a’strong financial 
basis, it has outgrown its present quarters, and a new church 
edifice is being erected, at a cost of about $70,000. 

—The 158th anniversary of the Second Congregational 
Church at Groveland, Mass., took place on Junel0. The 
first meeting-house was built in 1728, and the present edi- 
fice in 1791. It has been remodeled twice. The bell was 
placed in the steeple in 1792, or about that time. Upon it 
appear the words: *‘* The living to the church I cal, and to 
the grave 1 summon all.’’ Stoves were introduced into the 
meeting-house in 1820. 

—The annual meeting of the alumni of the Harvard 
Divinity School was held at Divinity Chapel June 23. The 
Rey. Augustus Woodbury presided. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: President, the Rev. Edmund B. 
Wilson ; Vice-President, the Rev. James De Normandie: 
Secretary, the Rev. Josiah L. Seward; Executive Com- 
mittee, Professor C. C. Everett, tae Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
Professor F. G. Peabody. The Rey. F. G. Peabody declined 
a promotion from second preacher to lirst preacher, and the 
Rey. John W. Chadwick was chosen. The Key. Mr. Peabody, 
as acting dean of the school, described the year’s work. 

—The annual meeting of the Northern Association of Uni- 
versalists was held in St. Johnsbury, \Vt., June 24 and 25. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at Silver 
Brook, Pa., recently. 

—The Church of the Ascension (P. E.) has purchased a lot 
on Broad Street, south of South Street, Philadelphia, and 
will erect a church, school, and church rectory. 

—An exceedingly interesting event took place in Grace 
Church, New York City, on June 2!. The occasion was the 
consecration of the first colored Bishop in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Kev. Dr. Samuel David Ferguson, 
who is the fourth Bishop of Cape Palmas, of West Africa. 
The consecrator was bishop Lee, of Delaware, assisted by 
Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, and Bishop Littlejohn, of 
Long Island. Bishop Ferguson goes out at once to Cape 
Palmas. His official title is ‘‘ Missionary Bishop of Cape 
Palmas and adjacent parts.”’ 

—The Alanson Methodist Episcopal Church has aban- 
doned its old building in Norfolk Street (New York), which 
is to become a Jewish synagogue. The old congregation 
has been invited to attend the Willett Street Church for 
the present. 

—The corner-stone of the new Tremont Baptist Church in 
Washington Avenue, New York, betwen 175th and 176th 
Streets, was laid last week. " 

—The Grace Episcopal Church of Scottsville, Monroe 
County, N. Y., isto build a church. The money has been 
raised, and it will be completed by the first of October next. 

—The case of Frank F. Bthonson against the Rev. James 
Brand, of tne First Congregationa! Church of Oberlin, Ohio, 
has been discontinued. This is the libel suit for $30,000 
brought for alleged libclous matter in a sermon in regard 
to liquor-selling. 

—It is expected that the completion of the Brooklyn Ele- 
vated Road will develop the section of Brooklyn known as 
New Brooklyn sorapidly that new churches will be needed 
there atonce. Mr. George D. Bell, whose name is synony- 
mous with success in missionary Sunday-school work, began 
a mission alittle over a yearsince at Falton Street and 
Ralph Avenue. So many were attracted to the services that 
the Central Congregational Church, which had the matter 
in charge, built a mission known as the Bethesda Mission at 
Ralph Avenue and Chauncy Street. This building bad a seat- 
ing capacity for over a thousand persons, but it has now been 
feund necessary to enlarge it. The success of this work has 
aroused other denominations. A German Reformed church 
has been opened on Herkimer Street, and it is now rumored 
that a Baptist church is to be organized. 

—The Summer Home for the Poor, founded at Ashford 
Hill by the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, has 
lately been enlarged, and the new Frazier cottage has just 
been dedicated by the Rev. Mr. Mottet. ‘ An interesting 
feature,’’ says the ‘‘ Times,’’ ‘‘ was the singing of the chil- 
dren. They were in perfect unison, and their voices sweet 
and clear. The Rector said that for $2.60 he could send a 
child to the Home, feed it fora week, and return .it to the 
city. The best of food is provided. Good home-made 
bread, pure milk, with fresh vegetables and fruits, are 
served on the tables. The children, who picked buttercups, 
played on the grass, or swung in hammocks yesterday, did 
not look like the ordinary pale ‘ waifs of charity.’ A hospi- 
tal is nearly completed, and new cottages will be erected 
from time to time as funds shal! be provided for the work.”’ 

—At the recent State Sunday-School Convention at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., the State of New York was said to have 
6,441 schools, with 111,482 officers and teachers, and 908,538 
scholars, making a total of 1,017,020, being one-eighth of the 
entire number in the United States, which is 8,712,551. 

—The growth of Episcopalianism in the town of Islip is 
unprecedented on Long Island. In 1861 there were two 
churches, one rectory, and one rector. Now there are six 
churches, one chapel, two rectories, three ministers, and one 

tinerant. 

—A Jewish Rabbi, the Rev. Flas Eppstein, D.D., has 
esigned from the Hebrew Ministerial Board of the Phila- 
elphia Rabbis. The questions which have led to his 

resignation are connected with the steps to be taken in 


regard to applications of Christians for conversion to the 
Hebrew faith. 

—The Scotts Presbyterian Church and South Broad Street 
Church of Philadelphia have consolidated under the name 
of the former. The Rev. J. C. Thompson will be pastor of 
the consolidated church. 

—The new building of the Asbury Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia was dedicated on June 22. The 
dedication sermon was preached by the Rey. J, P. Newman, 
D.D. The cost of the church, exclusive of the ground, was 
$60,000. The same day in Philadelphia a Methodist church 
was dedicated at Chestnut Hill. 

—The convention of the New England Colored Baptist 
Missionary Society was concluded in New York on June 22. 

—The first sermon known to have been preached in the 
Chinese language in Philadelphia was delivered lately by 
Dr. Hartwell, Superintendent of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society for the Pacific Coast, atthe Baptist ‘Taber- 
nacle. 

—The Rey. H. H. Strong, of Rochester, N. Y., is men- 
tioned in connection with the Vassar College Presidency. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church has been dedicated 
at Seuth Seaville, N. J. 

—The fourteenth annuai convention of the Queen’s Coznty 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Association was held in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Jamaica last week, Wednesday. 
The address was by the Rey. C. F. Brett, on the subject 
*“ Children’s Conversion ; Teachers’ Expectation and Due.’’ 
The number of schools represented was 710, with a total 
membership of 7,082 pupils. 

—The will of the late Henry Singmaster, of Strouds- 
burg, Pa., provides that after the death of his wife his 
large estate shall be divided into two shares, one of which 
will be given to the Lutheran Theological Seminary of Phil. 
adelphia, and the other to the Lutheran Theological Semi 
nary at Gettysburg. 

THE WEST. 

—At the last Congregational Ministerial Meeting in Chi- 
cago the subject discussed was ‘‘ Church Work Among the 
Children.”’ 

—The Indiana State Sunday-School Convention began its 
session at Lafayette, lnd., on June 23, and lasted four days. 
The principal address was by the Rey. A. Mareen, on ‘‘ The 
Value of the Sunday-School in Building the Republic.” 

—The dedication of the Warren Congregational Church, 
Wis., the Rev. William Moore, pastor, took place June 18. 
Sermons by the Rev. W. W. Norton and Secretary Grassie ; 
addresses by other ministers. The church was dedicated 
free of debt. The church was presented with a very beau- 
tiful Mason & Hamlin chapel organ by a warm-hearted 
friend from a distance. 

—A corner-stone of a new Presbyterian church has been 
laid at South Saginaw, Mich., by Mrs. Isaac Russell, the 
only resident member present who was among the organ- 
izers of the church. 

—A new Congregational church will be organized at 
Grand Blanc, Mich. 

—The Rev. David 8. McCaslin has been holding special 
meetings at Pullman, Il. Considerable religious interest is 
manifested. 

—A Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary (Quarterly 
Meeting was held at Englewood, IIl., last Thursday. 

—The Chicago *‘ Standard ’’ deplores the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of Baptist churches on the south side of the 
city. 

—A month of special Bible study, under the auspices of 
the Bible Work of Chicago, has just closed. Evangelists, 
missionaries, Bible readers, colporteurs, and other Christian 
workers, met for exposition of Scripture, systematic study 
of doctrine and of church history, under the leadership of 
Profeesor W. G. Moorehead, D.D., of Xenia, Ohio. Four 
evenings and four mornings of each week were devoted to 
the regular sessions. The enrolled members of the c'ass 
attended regularly throughout, and the number of those 
who could attend for a few days only steadily increased. 
The average attendance was 119; the highest on any one 
evening, 176. 

—The Rev. Allen J. Van Wagner’s pastorate at Janesville, 
Wis., opens very auspiciously. Very large audiences gather 
at both services in the handsome and spacious church. The 
young people of the city are being drawn in as never before. 
The prayer-meeting is nearly quadrupled in numbers, and 
the whole church is quickened. 

—A society called the Highland Church of Christ has been 
ncorporated in San Bernardino County, Iowa. 


—The new Church of the Chicago, is to cost 
$40,000. ». 


THE SOUTH, 

—At Adairsville, Ga., an elegant lot has been donated to 
the Baptists by a benevolent lady as a site fora church 
building. 

—The Rev. J. H. Eccleston, D.D., of Baltimore, delivered 
an address to the Young Men’s Christian Association at the 
commencement exercises of Washington and Lee University, 
Va. 

—A very interesting series of meetings is in progress at 
the Presbyterian church, Decatur, Ga. About twenty new 
members have been taken into the chureh, and an unusual 
degree of interest is manifested, especially among the young 
people. 

—Dr. Shipp is retired from his position in the Vanderbilt 
University as Dean of the Theological Faculty, and has re- 
signed his professorship. 

—The Presbyterian church at Cisco, Texas, was demol- 
ished by lightning recently. 

—The Rev. L. W. Munhall, D.D., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
will hold ‘‘ tabernacle services ’’ in Savannah, Ga., on (cto- 
ber 1, by invitation of all the city pastors. 


—Brown & Brother, of Winston, N. C., have donated $1,000 
to Davidson College, to establish a scholarship in memory 


of their deceased father, who was an esteemed elder of 
the Mocksville Presbyterian church. 

—Mrs. E. H. Tubman, of Augusta, Ga., died on June 10, 
in her ninety-third year. This excellent lady was distin- 
guished throughout the South for’ her many benefactions. 

—The Methodists of Elberton, Ga., are about to erect a 
church to cost $57,000. 

—Presbyterian churches have been rm: ontly organized at 
Kernersville, N. C., and Stanton, Ala. 

—Two young men from the Chinese Sunday-schoolin New 
Orleans united with the Canal Street Church at the last 
communion. 

—Dr. C. F. Deems, of New York, has located the Southern 
branch of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy 
at De Freniak Springs, Fla., where the Presbyterians of the 
Stato have already selected a site upon which to erect a col- 
lege. 

—At the State Convention of the W.C. T. U., recently 
held at Columbus, Ga., the following resolntion was passed : 
‘*Thatthe Senators and Congressmen from Georgia be re- 
quested to support any bill, that may come before Congress, 
providing that no United States rev; nue be raised in the 
States, counties, or towns where prohibition laws have 
passed.”’ 

—A negro man, aged 111 vears, was baptized on a recent 
Sabbath, near Jackson, Tenn., in the presence of 2,000 per- 
sone. 

—The Winebrenar'ans (‘Church of God”) are making 
some movements toward obtaining a foothold in Atlanta. 

—Atthe close of the second week of the revival at Da- 
rant, Miss., thirty conversions and twelve accessions to the 
local churches were reported, and the work increasing at 
every scrvice, the whole town being moved with divine 
power. 

—At a recent meeting of ths Protestant ministers of New 
Orleans, a resolution was adopted extending an invitation 
to Mr. D. L. Moody to visit New Orleans iu the autumn and 
hold a series of meetings. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F. H. Dexter, of New Lots, L. 1. has 1 signed to accept a 
call from Middletown, Conn. 

—C. F. Ropes, arecent graduate of Andover Theotogical Semi- 
nary, was installed pastor of the church at West Concord, N.F., 
June 25. 


—L. F. Waldo, of Shelby, Mich., has received a call to Pent- 
water. Mich. 

—S. 0. Allen, of Springfield, Mass., accepts a call to Bland 
ford, Mass 

—C. F. Goldsmith, of North Carver, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the West Church in Gloucester. 

—C. P. Osborne, of Southington, Conn., has been Installed at 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 

—James B. Thompson and Olin L. Fowler were ordained at 
Oberlin, Ohio, recently. They will engage in missionary work. 
BAPTIST. 

—O. R. Hunt, late of Palmer, Mass., has accepted a call to 

Anthony, R. I. 

—P. 8. Wixom, of Cleveland, has received a call from the Firat 
Church at Boston. 

—Robert Bennett has been asked to remain at Granville, 
Mass., another year. 

—O. E. Maloney, of Lowell, has resigned. 

—R. H. Conwell, of Grace Church, Philadelphia, has reeeived 
a call from the Berean Church 

—R. MacDonald was ordained and installed at Georgetown. 
Maas., lately. 

—Frank Hoyt, of Indian River, Mich., accepts a call to Mason, 
Mich. 

—J. A. Bailey, of Middletown, Conn., accepts a call to Bran 
ford. 

—E. Jobnson, of the Free Baptist Church at Pittsfield, Me, 
died June 8. 

EPISCOPAL 

—T. W. Colt, D.D., who died at Middletown, Conn., June 21. 
was a graduate of Princeton Seminary, but early in life joined 
the Episcopal Church, and was settled at Cambridge and Salem, 
Mass. The standard Prayer-Book (1844) was edited by him. 
Since 1847 he has been Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Trin 
ity College, the theological department of which was later moved 
to Middletown. Dr. Coit was a vigorous controversial writer, 
and one of the most eminent scholars in his church. 

—C. W. McNish, chaplain at Willard Asylum, Seneca Falls, 
has resigned, and will take up parochial work. 

—(C, W. Coit accepts the rectorship of St. Luke's Church 
Charlestown, Mass. 

—C. W. Rankin, of St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, has resigned 
because of declining health. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—George O. Phelps has been called from Valatie, N. Y., to 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Utica, N. Y., succeeding Charles 
F. Gosa, recently called to Mr. Moody's charch in Chicago. Mr. 
Phelps enters on bis new pastorate July 5. That part of Utica 
in which Bethany Church is located is growing rapidly, and Mr. 
Phelp’s experience for eleven years as pastor of the Allen Street 
Church, New York City, fite him for work among the people. The 
church is to be congratulated on securing so indefatigable a 
worker and good a preacher to succeed its late popular pastor. 

—Dr. J. L. Kirkpatrick, Profeseor of Moral Philosophy and 
Belles Lettres at Washington and Lee University, and one of the 
best-known men inthe Southern Presbyterian Church, died at 
Richmond, June 24. 

—J. P. Gibson, of Bad Ax, Mich., has accepted a call to De Witt, 
Iowa. 

—R. J. L. Matthews, of St. Louis, Gratiot County, Mich., 
preached his farewell sermon June !4. 

—J. E. Fisher, of Quincy, Mich., has accepted a eall to White 
Pigeon, Mich. 

—The Rev. Hubbard Beebe, who died suddenly at Bethlehem, 
N. H., Sunday, June 21, was a graduate of Williams College and 
the Andover Theological School. He was first settled at Long 
Meadow, Mass. Later he became well known as Secretary of 


the Bible Society and the Seamen's Friend Society. His last 
years were spent in New York City. 

—D. I, Satterfield, of the Beaver Street Church in Philadei- 
phia, resigns. 
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A THOUSAND PAIRS OF TROUSERS. 


In its account of the exhibition evolu- 
tions of the West Point embryo officers 
the New York “ Times” says: ‘It is a 
constant source of wonder to civilians 
here how the cadets manage to keep their 
starched leg-gear so spotlessly clean. A 
cadet comes out to guard mount, runs 
around the barracks for an hour or two, 
sits on dusty benches, and then walks {nto 
the recitation room with his white trousers 
as free from dirt and creases as though they 
had just come from the ironing-board. 
‘Why,’ said one lady to-day, as she saw 
the cadets marching to dinner, ‘my boy 
wouldn't be fit to be seen after he bad 
worn such trousers five minutes.’ Asit is 
a punishable offense to wear dirty trousers, 
the cadets are somewhat careful, and each 
one changes four or five times a day if 
necessary. Three pairs a day is con- 
sidered economical. Every cadet has any- 
where from thirty to fifty pairs of white 
trouse’s, and he {s allowed fourteen pairs 
in each week's wash. The Cadet Adju- 
tant, who is called upon at times to make 
a little more display of himself than his 
comrades in the ranks, is permitted to send 
elghteen pairs to the washwoman every 
week, and he doesn't have to worry about 
the wash-bill either. There is a curious 
etiquette among the cadets as to the dis- 
posal of their white trousers when they 
leave the Academy. If a young man is 
at all popular some of his comrades be- 
queath him their trousers as a token of 
respect and remembrance. The shortest 
cadet in the graduating class has an ac- 
cumulation of 120 pairs which have come 
to him in this way, and he has to hang 
them all upin his room. As the trousers 
seldom. wear out, except at the bottom of 
the legs, they are sent to the commissary's 
department to be treated after a fashion 
customary in families where growing boys 
overbalance a limited income. The lit- 
tlest fellow in the corps at present is José 
Victor Zavala, from Guatemala, who is 
very popular for his patience and his pecul- 
farities. Asa mark of their regard the 
entire first class are talking of giving him 
their white trousers next week. Should 
they really do so the little South Ameri- 
can will have to find pegs for nearly 1,000 
pairs of trousers.” 


AFTER BURIED TREASURE. 


Credulity, a belief in somnambullsts, 
and so on, are to be met with not among 
the uneducated classes alone, as is proved 
by a case connected with the authenticity 
of an alleged historical document which 
lately engaged the attention of the Paris 
Tribunal of Correctional Police. The 
complainant, who described herself as a 
descendant of a Governor of India under 
Louls XV., had in her possession a dcecu- 
ment showing that in 1787 her ancestor 
had deposited a treasure of 40,000,000f. in 
his castle of Vilcog. She took a certain 
M. Robert into her confidence, and 
neither of them having means of their 
own to carry on researches, two persons 
were persuaded to advance money on con- 
dition of receiving a portion of the treas- 
ure when recovered. M. Robert set .to 
work, found the precise spot where the 
Chateau de Vilecoq had formerly stood, 
and obtained the consent of the Marquise 
de Civrie, to whom the estate now belongs, 
to dig the ground, {t being understood 
that she was also to receive a portion of } 
the property supposed to be hidden there. 
The digging went on for a long time, but 
nothing was found. Three somnambulists 
were then consulted, each of whom fixed 
on a different spot, and in each spot 
excavations on a very extensive scale were 
made, Briefly, the search was carricd on 
with such energy that the prorerty of the 
marquise was completely devastated, and 
that lady, quite disgusted, had to call 
the police to turn the explorers out of her 
estate. Debts, however, had been incurred 
by M. Roberts, who, beginning to doubt 
whether the alleged descendant of the 
“Governor of India under Louis XV.” 
was not an impostor, refused to restore 
her the ‘‘ historical document,” had it ex- 


amined by experts, and learned that it 
must have been drawn up within the last 
fifty years. The Tribunal ewarded him 
fifty ‘francs damages, but the marquise 
has obtained nothing for the damage 
done to her estate. — 


— 


AN said the old 
man, as he laid down his paper and wiped 
his glasses, ‘‘we'’ve got one hoss wuth 
$500 of any man’smoney.” ‘‘ Yes, father.’ 
‘We've got another that is half blind 
and can’t quite airn his keep.” ‘ Yes.” 
‘‘ And a third that'd eat a common man 
poor inside of a year, and no good except 
to git up a neighborhood quarrel.” 
‘That's so, father.” Well, now, what 
would be the result if we hitched them 
hosses up together? Wouldn't it spile 
the good one, instead of making $500 
bosses of the others?” K’rect, father.” 
‘* But these ‘ere tarnal railronds figger jist 
the other way. A line which kin possibly 
pay expenses an’ make two per cent. fur 
stockholders mus’ go an’ hitch up with 
three or four lame consarns that can't pay 
for axle grease, and the result is darpation 
all around, John !”,"' Yes, father.” ‘‘ Snuff 
out your candle and goto bed! When I 
see men crack their own skulls for the 
sake of showing the world the sawdust in 
side it makes me sleepy.” 


Excertis Excirit®npis.—Foote, the 
comedian, traveling in the west of Eng- 
land, dined one day ataninn. When the 
cloth was removed the landlord asked him 
how he liked his fare. ‘‘I have dined as 
well as any man in England,’ said Foote. 
“Except the mayor,” cried the landlord. 
“1 do not except anybody whatever,” 
said he. ‘* But you must!” screamed the 
host. ‘“‘I won't!” You must!” At 
length the strife ended by the landlord 
(who was a petty magistrate) takin 
Foote before the mayor, who observ 
that it had been customary in that town 
for a great number of years always to 
‘except the mayor,” and accordingly 
fined him a shilling for nit conforming to 
ancient custom. Upon this decision Foote 
paid the shilling, at the same time ob 
serving that he thought the landlord the 
greatest fool in Christendom—except the 
mayor. 


— = 


At about 3 o'clock one morning, accord- 
ing to Toby, M.P., T. P. O'Connor was 
speaking in the House of Commons to 
twelve or fifteen members, lying about 
in various stages of drowsiness. Sir Pat- 
rick O'Brien was among them, and now 
and then, rescuing himself with a start 
from falling asleep, audibly engaged in 
conversation. ‘‘I protest against this dis- 


orderly conduct,” exclaimed Mr. 0'Con- 
nor, at length. “The honorable baronet 
is constantly ipterrupting me.” ‘‘ Sir.” 

replied Sir Patrick, with a graceful bow, 
‘‘the honorable gentleman misinterprets 
my motive. I interrupted, it is true; but 
it was with the intention of waking the 
honorable gentleman's audience.” 


NEW PUBLICATION 


Chautauqua Periodicals. 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald, 


an eight-page paper printed on a steam-power press 
on the Assembly grounds at © havtauqua every 
morning during the meeting In Auguat; 19 numbers 


inthe volume, containing stenogra hie re porta of 
more than 7) lectures on Sctence, Philosophy. lie 
ligion, and Practical onal besides reports of 
lec tures, meetings, debates, and classroom dril!« 
AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION 
The first number will appear Saturday, Auguat 1. 

Subscription price, 
In clubs of five or more at one time, . c 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


a first-class Literary Magazinc. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, contain- 
ing one half of the Required Readings of the course, 
with the spectal departments of Local Circies, 
(Questions and Answers on the Rooks In the courwe, 

.L. & C. Work, and Notes on the Required Kead.- 
ings. 

A LITEKARY DEPARTMENT of creat merit, 
ariicles from the foremost writers of 
the country. 

Sub<cription Price, $1.50 
In Clabs of five or more ‘at one time, . 1.35 
Vol VI. will begin with the (ctober number, 


Chautauqua Boys and Girls. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A Daily Paper for the Boys and Girla, to be Issued 
at Chautaoqua in August. Pictures of C hautauqua 

life. Full accounts of all children’s q 
Subscription Price, $0.50 
In Clubs of five or more, 
ATION ‘ or F ER 

The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Her- oe 

The ‘Chactenquan, Assembly Dally Herald, 
Meadville, Pa. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


Life and Letters of Em- 
ory Upton, 


Colonel! of the Fourth Regiment of Artillery 
and Brevet Major-General U.S. Army. By 
Perer S. Micure, Professor U.S. Military 
Academy. With an Introduction by James 
Harrison Wirson, late U.S.Army. With 
Portraite. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 

“ The subject of the following memotr was widely 
known by reputation tn the military profession, 
and the story of his life would, at least to military 
men, have been a matter of passing interest. The 
tragic circumstances of his death seemed to demand 
some explanation in harmony with his established 
reputation and character. At the earnest solicita 
tion of his nearest relatives, the author, although 
conacious of his own deficiencies, undertook the 
task of compiling a brief record of General 
Upton’s life for his family and immediate personal 
friends.""—{Fram Preface. 

Il. 


The Tinted Venus. 


A FARCICAL ROMANCE. By F. Axnsrey, 
author of “Vice Verei,”’ “The Giant's 
Robe,’ ete. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 
Authorized edition. 

“The Tinted Venus,” by the author of “Vice 
Versi,” is designated by the author “a farcical 
romance” rightly enough, for in strange and 
grotesjue invention It equals, If It does not outdo, 
his Vice Versi.” 

Ill. 


Appleton's General Guide 
to the United States 
and Canada. 


With numerous Maps and Iilustrations. Re- 
vised for the Season of 1885. In three sep- 
arate forms: 

ONE VOLUME COMPLETE, pocket-book 
form, roan. Price, $2.50. 

NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES 
AND CANADA, one volume, cloth. Price, 
$1 2. 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, one 
volume, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

IV. 


Appleton’s Hand-Book of 
Summer Resorts. 


Revised for the Season of 1885. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. Large i2mo, 
paper cover. Price, 3) cents. 


For aale by all booksellers ; or any work will be 
mail, postpaid, on receipt cf price. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New 


ISSUED. 


Hymns of. Praise. 


Grores A. Bert and P. Mars, Editors. 


2&4 pages of the best Sunday-school songs, com- 
piled from the works of more than 
100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beautifully bound in cloth, 
Price, 0 cts. by mall ; $40 per 100 copies. 


A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer of 
Bethany Mission. the largest Sunday- 
school in New Vork City. 


“I wonder if you fully realize what a prize you 
have tn ‘ Hyuye oF Praise.” We not used 
the book long in our Sunday-echool, but ion 
enough to justify me im aaj) ing that it ts beyon 

question the beat collection of Sunday echool songs 

have ever seen. makes a long atep tn advance 
of the av ; 3. S. bymn book, and fairly sparkles 
with gems he tunes are solid and good,aa well 
aa melodious, the hymne are well chosen, and the 
thousand or more children in our school (Bethany) 
are learning therm and teac scholars 
alike seem to enjoy them immensely. 

“ Hoping this splendid book wfll have the success 
it deserves, | am, Yours very truly 
“HH. H. Haypes, Supt. 
“New Yor«g, May 12, 1586.” 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN 


Fernishes Sand Prompt attention given 
Rind alt U to all orders at the low. 
ds sep lies est prices. Specimens 
Erarien, © of papersand catalowies 

and) Ao Books and Libraries 
Teachers aad Bobolara, y sent free on application. 


SCHOOL UNION 


112 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Aoectent and Modern Workae of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of nal Paintings. 
Soulpéure, arcnitecture,etc. cepta in stam 
for catalogue and over 7, 
jJecta Men/ton (ht paper. 

SO0LLE PHOTOGRAPH CO.. 


335 Washington &., Bosten, Mass, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


“ Unprecedented in the history of the world.” 
LONDON TIMES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have Just Published : 


Stanley's Congo, 


And the Founding of its Free State: 
Work and Exploration. By H. M. SrTantey, 
Author of “Through the Dark Continent 
“ Coomassie and Magdala,”’ ete. Dedicated by 
Special Permission to H. M. the K'ngof the 
Belgians. With over One Hundred I)lustra- 
tions and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1,190. 8vo, Orna 
mental Cloth, $10. 


@ Story of 


A record of extraordinary achievements. . . . The 
facts apeak for themselves; and that Mr. Stanley 
should have succeeded in establishing without 
bloodshed a series of stathonsa along the Congo, ex 
tending toa distance of fifteen bundred miles from 
ite mouth, is a feat of courage, endurance, and man 
agement combined, the like of which has rarely 
been beard of.—{St. James's Gazette London. 

The story of the exploration willl at once com. 
mand the attention of the civilized world. . It is 
written with great spirit and simpliciry, brin ing 
every scene and circumstance graphically be boloes 
the reader —N. Y. Hera 

An important contribution to the world’s history, 
all the more valuable as being written by the man 
who has himself made that portion of bistory.— 
(Graphic, London 

The great book of the season. . The story of 

stories, the romantic narrative of the discovery end 
founding of the Congo State Hatros in the 
Boston | erald 

Quite as much asthe most thrilling romance, the 
book claims attention fr wm the first page to the last 

Literary World, London 

Thoughtful and written volumes, which com. 
bine with the fascination of stortes of travel amon; 
strange people hurmanttartan lessons fraught wit 
good for the scattered tribes of Africa.—| London 
Dally Chronicle. 

Mr. Stanley's work on the Congo may —_— be re. 
garded as the book of the season. Noother volumes 
which have appeared within the past year comprise 

the history of so many, so important, or such varied 
achievements. —{Lendo mn Standard 

Proves to the full as vivid, as graphic, aa interest. 
ing, a4 an ything we have had from the pen of the 
most daring and intrepid explorer. The reader will 
its pawes with delight Mall Vagzette, 

a;naon. 

The beok Is at once aromance and a masterly his 
tory of the most romantic undertaking our geoera- 
tion has known.—{London latly Telegraph 

Suffictent In itself to have founded a great reputa 
tion.—f London Dally News 

Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of having given to the 
world two of the most rem: irkable books of travel 
and London. 


The above work sent, carriage patd, to any parto 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


HaRPeR’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
GORDON AT KARTOUM. 


GENERAL GORDONS'S JoURNA'TS AT Karntoum. With ap 
Introductory Narrative of Events; Notes by A. 
Faomost Hake. cousin of General Gordon, and 
author of a blowraphy of him; and several Appen- 
dices, including Letters to General Gordon from 
the Mahl, and other documents of great interest 
lllustrated with a Vortrait of General Gordo 
Maps, and a number of Diagrams from General 
Gordon's sketches. | vol. crown svo, 62. 

remarkable character of (-eneral Gordon and 
of his misaton to Kartoum, and the intense tntereat 
felt throughout the civ nee wortd in bis enterprise 
and his fate, cannot fall to secure instant and eager 
attention to his Journals from a multitude of read. 
ers. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price, by the I eblishera, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Schools and Sunday-Schools, Temperance, 
Masical, and other Meetings and Inatitates. For 
all, Ditson & (eo. publish very superior New Music 
Books. 


For Sunday-Schools, most succosstul 


Sehool Song 
Rook, Bong Worship by Emerson & 
She rwin, and alao the perfectly charming Pict- 

ure Song Dook for Infant Classea, Fresh Flow- 
ere (6 cta.), by Emma Pitt 


Th ivale« 
For High Sehools. Greeting wid 


Emerson Good Llustrations, and the beat of 
Part Songs 


. » The wellknown and 
For Common Schools. 


of School Songs, Song Belle (%) cts.), by L. 
Emerson. 


le rhe beat of lttle 
For Primary Schools, Tne, pest of little 


pictures, and sweet with nice poe try and .wusie, 
for a. lithe Pingers ets), by Emerson 
and Swaynb 


ror ns. sarten Chimes. 


For Piano Players. “upertor book of 


Classica (8).%) Cloth, Hes ards). Alao, Just 
y. Leaves of mhamroc eholce col 
tion of the :nvat musical Iriah alra, arr. for Piano. 


Mailed post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreos & Co., 47 Broadway, New York. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED te 
“PLATFORM FECHOFES, of LIVING TRU 
Now selling by (howands, A bran 


‘Solin Bb. Gough. 


Head = me art.” 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


VERY important step has been 

taken in the issue of an injunction 
against Mr. Emmett, who had hired the 
Driving Park for Sunday races. The 
grounds on which the injunction rests are 
succinctly stated by the Hon. Leonard 
Swett, one of the counsel engaged in look- 
ing up the law. 

Another matter of commanding interest 
is the filing of the bill against Mayor Har- 
rison, summoning him to appear in court 
and prove the jegality of his election. The 
comp ainants charge that the Hon. Sidney 
Smith was duly elected Mayor of the City 
of Chicago at the last election ; that a re- 
count of the ballots cast at said election in 
election districts especially named will 
show that legal votes to the number of 324 
and upwards were cast for Sidney Smith 
which were not counted for him, and that 
votes to the number of 451 and upwards 
were returned as cast for Mr. Harrison 
which were not cast for him, and that the 
returns thus canvassed by the City Coun- 
cil are in these respects incorrect and false, 
and that a recount of the ballots wil] show 
that more votes were cast for Mr. Smith 
than for Mr. Harrison. And the com- 
plainants further charge that ballots to the 
number of 867 and upwards, having 
thereon the name of Carter H. Harrison 
for Mayor of Chicago, were cast by per- 
sons who had no legal right to vote, and 
that such ballots were counted by the elec- 
tion officers and included {in the returns as 
announeed by the Council. 

The election was so close that this slight 
change in the votes cast will give the ma- 
jority to Mr. Smith. Mr. Harrison says 
that he will resort to every possible method 
known to law to hinder the trial, that 
the contest will occupy six years, etc., 
etc. 

The case will come up in court early in 
July, and will doubtless be deferred till 
September, but in spite of threats the pub- 
lic may be assured that the case will be 
pushed foward to a decision as soon as 
possible. 

Public sentiment has at last compelled 
Mr. Mackin, the ballot-box stealer, to 
resign his place as Secretary of the Demo- 
cratic Local Committee. Though under 
sentence of court, and at large, with a 
fifty thousand-dollar bond hanging over 
him, he has, up to date, been as active in 
politics as ever, and but for the criticism 
of the press would have held his position 
as if nothing had happened. The speech 
of Mike McDonald, prince of gamblers, 
in his defense is interesting reading, 

The last two weeks have been Jargely 
given up to college festivities, and it is 
gratifying, as we look over the reports, to 
find how numerous these colleges are, and 
what excellent work they are doing. The 
Western colleges are not equipped for in- 
struction as some of the older colleges of 
the East are, but, even financially, few of 
them can be called weak. Many of them 
are comparatively rich, and, for their age 
may well be satisfied with the rank to 
which they have attained and with the 
patronage they are receiving. It is to 
these colleges that we owe a part of our 
love for learning, and a goo‘ily share of 
that educated capital which is producing 
such splendid returngin our Western com. 
munities. 

Children’s needs, and the best way of 
supplying them, was the topic of a thought 
ful discussion at the Monday morning 
meeting of the Congregational pastors. 
Professor Willcox opened the discussion 
in a thoroughly considered paper, taking 
the ground that the churches and the Sun- 
day-school should work in perfect har- 
mony, and that children should be re- 
ceive4 into the church ai an early age, 
and that, so far as possible, every sermon 
should contain something forthem. He 
advocated children’s days, and did not 


altogether disspprove of the six or eignt | good 


minutes’ sermon which some ministers are 
so successful in preaching. Our Method- 
ist brethren gave careful attention to the 


subject of young peoples’ societies, which | 


the leader of the discussion, while admit- 
ting their power and frequent usefulness, 
feared might become an injury to the 
church. 

Fifteen or twenty of our leading citi 
zens, members of the Commercial Club, 
among them Marshall Field, General 
McClurg, George M. Pullman, C. H. 
McCormick, and Uri Balcom, left on 
Thursday for a visit to Boston. They 
went in Mr. Pullman's special car, and are 
likely to have a good time. The Manual 
Training School was founded under the 
auspices of this club, and an exhibition of 
the work of the 140 boys who have been 
taught in it the past year is proof that the 
charity was well bestowed. 

Our Legislature bas at last adjourned, 


it would make. Probably there will be 
no extra session next year, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that the Harper 
License bill, which has worked so admi- 
rably in this State, will not be disturbed for | - 
two years yet; and that the Chicago 
Election Reform bill was passed on the 
theory that the bill was asked for by Chi- 
cago and given at her request. It is too soon 
to review the work of the session, though 
it appears that, in spite of the deadlocks, 
on the whole, it is respectable. 

To-day the Mexican editors reach the 
city, and are to be royally entertained. 
To-day’s ‘‘Inter-Ocean” contains an ac- 
count of the closing exercises of forty- 
three schools. The attendance at these 
exercises was unusually large, and betok- 
ened an increasing interest in our educa- 
tional work. The teachers are to have an 
institute during the week beginning July 
6, at Normal Park. 

June 27. 


EGYPTIAN NUNS. 

Most were middle-aged women, and 
three or four were widows. Whether 
they can Jeave if very anxious to do so I 
do not know ; but, from what I can Jea'n, 
I imagine, if really desirons to return to 
her family, and they to reccive her, that 
a pun might obtain permission, but that 
they do not like to leave, either from 
being content or because it would be 
looked on a8 a great disgrace. 

The nuns I spoke to seemed content, 
and it is certain they were not always 
under the constraint I have always no- 
ticed among Roman Catholic nuns; be 
sides, to the Egyptian nature, more lan- 
guid than our northern temperament, the 
monotony of the life is not so great a tria) 
as tous. They seemed to live more like a 
family of sisters, with an aunt, or elder 
relative, as head, than in the abject sub. 
}mission which is the state of the Sepolio 
Vive (¢. ¢., buried alive) nuns, as they are 
called in Florence, where a woman, once 
entering, never sees a member of her 
family, or receives a letter from any one, 
again. 

One was brought to me to show ber 
beautiful copying, in both Arabic and 
Coptic. The latter I did not understand, 
nor did she, except that she knew the let- 
ters, and could repeat the words by rote 
of some of the prayers ; but as a language | - 
she knew nothing of it. Very few indeed, 
even of the higher clergy, understand 
Coptic now. The Arabic I could appre- 


print to read, instead of being, like the 
common writing, quite uninteligible to 
me. I never saw such copying—to clean, 
and even, and faultless in every way. 
The writer was a pleasant looking woman 
of about five-and-thirty, or perhaps less. 
She was mildly vain of her talent, the 
Rayea and the rest much more so, and 
they showed the twothick volumes bound 
in calf, with curious leather thongs made 
like clasps, and written on vellum paper, 
with genuine pride and delight. 


, consisting of four 
separate Gospel of 
.—[The Quiver, 


and with a better record than many feared | » 


ciate, for it was so clear it was as easy a8 | ment. 
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FINANCIAL. 


There seems to bea lull in the efforts 
being made to reconcile the contending 
railroads between the sealoard and Chi 
cago. Meetings are being held, but the 
difficulty lies in the fact that the contract 
system has been carried so far as to inter- 
fere with a speedy adjustment of rates. 
The steps taken and to be taken, however, 
will, it is believed, ultimately result in 
harmonious rates under a pooling system. 

The West Shore and New York Cen- 
tral, it is now asserted, have come to no 
understanding in the passenger fight, and 
will not at present. It is probable that 
the Vanderbiit people are hoping that an 
entire collapse of the West Shore Road 
will take place, owing to the fact that the 
latter company is not earning ite running 
expenses, and cannot negotiate its receiv- 
er’s certificates readily. If this condition 
should come about, there would seem to 
be good reason to suppcse that the whole 
property could be secured and run with 
out the advance of any great amount of 
money, and thus a control of its policy 
could be assured in the interest of the 
stronger competitor. Time is needed to 
see whetber such a termiration of the 
present war is likely, but as the company 
stands now, financially, it would seem 
like a reasonable speculation to anticipate 
some such finality. At any rate, this idea 
evidently stands in the way of an early 
reconciliation. 

The course of the stock market during 
the past week has been something of a 
copfirmation of our theory that a gradual 
and steady improvement of the conditions 
on Wal! Street are taking place, as « fore- 
runner toa general, though slow, return 
of confidence in the various busicess in- 
terests of the country. In spite of the 
pessimistic prognosticators who for some 
years before 1885 had the markets of 
Wall Street largely under control, this 
advance has made good progress, until the 
disaster-mongers seem to have lost their 
grip entirely, so to speak, and no longer 
carry with them gn influential following 
The gloomy forebodings in which they 
indulge, as stock in trade, do not serve 
them any longer as they used to, and they 
are beginning to lose courage in acting on 
them themselves. This change is exceed- 
ingly significant as bearing on a gradual 
return of confidence, and, added to this, 
we have now, on Wall Street, a large and 
growing class of moneyed men who are 
boldly and confidently buying up large 
lines of good stocks with a view of hold- 
ing them until people sball begin to 
take heart, and recognize that times are 
ripe for a change. This fs the same proc- 
eas which finally worked out the great 
recuperation of 1879 and 1880. It takes 
time for the general public to become con- 
verted. It isa slow course; but the first 
steps, historically speaking, have been 
taken. The leading bulls have regained 
their control and prestige, and have pur- 
chased such properties as Chicago & 
Northwestern, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago & Rock Island, Lilinois Central, 
St. Paul, Missouri Pacific, Western Uaion 
Telegraph ; and of the cheaper stocks, 
Union Pacific, Louisville & Nashville, 
Central Pacific, aud others, for the pur- 
pose of keeping them for the coming gen- 
eral revival. The statistics of our foreign 
trade during the past twelve months of 
the Government year are at hand, and 
exhibit, certainly, a very encouraging 
background. For the twelve months end. 
ing May 31 the balance of trade in our 
favor is $166,699,748. This result is a vast 
improvement on 1884 during the corre. 
sponding period. The tolal exports for 
1884 were $741,533,843 ; for 1885, $747,- 
037,886, giving an increase of exporis 
of $5 503,543 for 1885. The imports 
for 1884 were $680 335 796, while for 1885 
they were $590,337 639, or about §100,. 
000,000 leas fur the latter year. So it 
will be seen that while our volume of 
imports are curtailed a hundred million 
dollars, showing the habits of economy 
that have prevailed with the country 


and people in domestic expenditures, 
our own productive resources have in- 
creased the surplus of our income from 
foreign trade five and a half million dol- 
lars. It is true that, as yet, this balance 
of $166,000,000 has made but little show- 
ing in money exchanges, but with confi 
dence returned, there will be an influx of 
gold from abroad that will surprise us. 
Conservative judges are looking for a re- 
newal of gold shipments from the other 
side in August and September, when cot 
ton bills will begin to come to market. 

Railway earnings indicate the dull state 
of trade for the midsummer period, but in 
the South and in the Northwest earnings 
are pretty well maintained. ‘The stories 
sbout the Southern Pacifie not earning its 
expenses turn out to be without any 
foundation. The cfficers report that thus 
far this year the net earnings of the 
system are nearly $1,000,000 over last 
year same time. The distribution of a 
huadred million dollars or more on the Ist 
of July for interest and dividends on the 
payments of corporation and government 
obligations will add to the plethora of 
funds forinvestment, and will surely stim- 
ulate purchases of good properties. The 
bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase .............. $4,851,700 
Specie, decrease....... ....... 604,700 
Lega! tenders, increase 2,901,700 
Deposits, increase 5,012,300 
Reserve, increase............... 953, 925 


This gives the banks a surplus reserve of 
about $63,500,000. With money at one 
per cent. as usual, for call loans, this is 
absolu'ely an unprecedented strength with 
New York banks. 
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OUR NEW VOLUME. 


With the present number The Christian 
Union begins its second rolume in ita en- 
larged form, and the Publisher, by way 
of replying to the multitude of good 
wishes and congratulations which he is 
constantly receiving through the mails, 
takes this opportunity of informing the 
readers and jriends of The Christian 
Union that it has never been on a more 
aubstantial basis or enjoyed a better 
outlook for the future than at present. 
Without anyojf the usual forcing meth- 
ods, but relying solely upon its merits, 
in the midst of a general depression of 
business interests, The Christian Union 
during the past six months has hada 
steady stream of new subscribers, and 
has added cach week to its list a very 
considerable number of new names; 80 
many, in fact, that the Publisher con- 
siders himself justisied in stating that 
The Christian Union has now the largest 
bona-jide subscription list of any non- 
sectarian religious newspaper in this 
country. 

This fact also encourages the Publisher 
in the belief that he has already attained 
his object of making The Christian Union 
the best weekly, religious, samily news- 
paper printed in the Lnglish language ; 
an achievement to secure which netther 
labor nor money has been apared in‘ 
any department of the paper. It is his 
intention, with the co-operation of the 
editors, tosecure at every point the best 
and most attractive talent, and to main- 
tain in all its departments that leader- 
ship which The Christian Union has 
already secured. Onall the great ques- 
tions of theday, relating to Labor, Edu- 
cation, Civil Service Rejorm, Mormon- 
iam, Temperance, Freedom eof Opinion 
within Evangelical Lines, The, Christian 
Union has worked itselj steadily Jorward 
until it stands in the very front rank ; 
a position which it will maintain by its 
independence, fearlessness, and jrank- 
ness, no lessthan by the co-operation of 
the leaders of thought onall these various 
subjects. 

Out of a multitude of letters whieh the 
Publisher is dailu receiving, and which 


give him very great pleasure, he selects 


and prints a sew jorthe purpose of show- 
ing the appreciation of the readers of the 
paper and their admiration jor and en- 
joyment of it. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 

(inion: 

GENTLEMEN,—-Have taken The Christian 
Union for ten years: yes, fifteen years. My 
children have crown uy tv young men and 
women since | tirst subscribed for it. No 
paper comes (o our bome so Welcome as this. 
The Oatlook alone is worth the It is the 
best. Respectfuiy, 


April 18, 1885, 


CLE\ ELAND, O., May 29, 1585. 
Dear Uhristian Union: 

Inciosed please tin] =) for the renewal of 
my subscription. La! rdly know how to 
spare the money, bu’ willingly deprive myself 
of other things in order to enjoy the weekly 
visits of my much-iovei paper. It is surely 
one of the best, if not the very beét t, paper 
published. 

That the prosperity which you so richly 
deserve may ever be yours is my earnest 
prayer. Respectfully, 


Fort Puan, N. Y. 

It would be a severe deniai indeed to do 
without your nodie journal. its notes on 
foreign affairs ; its careful, wise treatment of 
domestic problems ; its broad, bright leader- 
ship in religions thought and activity ; its 
notes on the home, on books, and on art and 
science, make every number so valuable 
that, after freely marking it, | file it for 
binding. I have preserved it for cizht years. 
Lyman Abbott is an inspiration*to me in 
Sunday-school work. The sermons are brill- 
jant. I would like to see Mr. Beecher oftener 
in your columns; but I see him in “The 
Pulpit of To-Day.”’ 

Cordially yours, 
Nortu BRooKFie_p, Mass., May 21, 1885. 
The Christian Unason: 

I cannot express my sense of the value of 
the Union as regards its ability, spirit, enter- 
prise, and fullness in everything that is 
needed to make up a religious paper for the 
homes of our country. It has not its equal. 
Long may it help to form the religious life 
amd guide the religious spirit of the thou- 
sands who are made better by ite weekly 


MANHATTAN, Kan., May 1, 1885. 
Dear Sir : 

I can’t do without The Christian Union, 
It does not always please me, but in spirit, 
aim, scope, I think it the best paper—well, 
in the world. 

At the last meeting of the Congregational 
Club, 13th April, the subject for discussion 
wes “‘ Newspapers.’’ During the discussion, 
President Morrison, of Drary College, Spring- 
field, Mo., after naming half a dozen of the 
best and strongest newspapers in the coun- 
try, added The Christian Union to the list 
as, in his opinion, the best in the list. [ am 
sure the opinion was shared in by many 
present at that meeting. I tell it to you 
because I think it greatly helps us to be ap- 
preciated. Very traly, REV. 


TIFFIN, Ohio, June 24, 1885. 
Cannot do without it as long as I can pay 
for it ; like it better each year; admire your 
independent course in politics and the lead- 
ing subjects of the day. 
Yours truly, 


Wasurneton, D. C., April 30, 1885. 

I hope you won’t enlarge it any more; it 
is all I can do to getthrough it now with 
other reading matter, and it is all so good | 
can’t skip anything, as with most other 
papers. | Have a little mercy on a busy man ! 


LL, April 18, 1885. 
Gentlemen : 

Inclosed you will find $3, amount of 
my subscription for 1885. Many thanks 
for continuing it. I bave taken The Chris- 
tian Union ever since it has been pub- 
lished ; sometimes having it sent to a friend. 
It is'more like a friend to me than a paper. I 
was grieved at some of its ideas, but was 
soon reassured that it was for the good, 
and right in all things. 

Yours respectfully, 


Rervelo, Texas, May 21, 1885. 
Cditor Christian Union : 

Dear S1k,—Your paper is a blessing to me, 
and I do not know how I could do without it. 
If it is as great a comfort in every home 
where it enters as it is in mine, your reward 
will certainly be great. 

Yours most respectfully, --——, 


ALAMEDA, Cal.. May 22, 
Grendlemen : 

I highly appreciate your very valuable paper 
as a family paper and instructor,though I can 
not always go with you, and I must say that 
last Fall you severely tried my patience, but 
I strongiy believe in an overruling Provi- 
dence which will firally cause all to work fer 
good. Very tru!y yours, —, 


Pirrepunse, Pa., April 22, 1885. 
Christian Union : 

We shall read the paper with additional) 
interest now itis paid for. Have taken it 
almost from the commencement, and find it 
impossible to dispense with it. My wife 
(who is an invalid) considers it her paper 
especially ; from it she derives much comfort 
and pleasure—so do we all. Toone of my 
age (threescore and ten) it comes weekly 
and promptly with the kindliest greetings and 
most truly welcome. It seems a wonder how 
one paper can contain so much, every ar. 
ticle of which is invaluable. It bas swept 
away many of my early theologica! opinions, 
and opened up the way of life more clear 
through a risen Saviourthan ever before, for 
my family and self. I most heartily bid you 
success and Godspeed in the great work of 
saving a lost world. Truly yours, ———. 


Ohio, June 20, 1885. 
Christian Union, 20 Lafayetie Place, N. Y.: 
I wish everybody read The Christian 
Union. It not only has no superior, there 
is no paper | see or ever have seen to be com- 


pared with it. 
Yours sincerely, Rev. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 28, 1885. 
The little monitor inclosed modestly tells 
me that my subscription to The. Christian 
Union is about expiring. I inclose you 
$3 for a renewal, and am obliged to you for 
the spirit of enterprise that gives me so much 

Jor so little. Yours respectfully, 

Same 23, 1885. 
Hew much I would like to drop in art No. 
20, and hand you $3, instead of the money- 
order for that amount which I herewith in- 
close! Perhaps you cannot understand my 
feelings in this respect. 1 have read your 
paper 6O many years that I have learned to 
love youall, Aunt Patience besides. I have 
been twenty yearsin the post-office business, 
sixteen of them assistant postmaster. Have 
seen and read nearly all the papers in the 
United States. For good, honest, square 


Visits. Very sinoerely and gratefully, — 


work, that done on The Christian Union is the 


best in the land ; not one of the best, but the 
best. I don't believe you know yourselves 
wat a good paper you give us. 
Sincerely yours, 
Osukosua, Wis., April 13, 1885. 
Publishers of the Christian Union : 
GENTLEMEN,—In looking over the ** Pub 
lisher’s Desk’’ in the last number, 1 am 
struck with the fact that so many of your 
subscribers seem to lament the attitude of 
the paperin the last campaign. I want to 


your subscribers at least appreciates the 
manly independence of the editors in the 
position which they took last Fall. Tome 
The Christian Union would be a much less 
reliable friend did it follow with servility 
the dictates of any party convention, and re- 
fuse to acknowledge honesty of purpose in 
its political opponents when unmistakable 
evidence of it was presented. 
Yours truly, —-. 
Boston, May 21, 1885. 
Office of The Christian Union, W Lafayette 
Place, New York : 

Dgar please find check 
for $3, amount of subscription to January 
1, 1886. 

We concluded this year we would try the 
“*Independent,’”’ and then would decide 
which paper we preferred, or whether we 
would have both. We received specimen 
copies for a while, and all decided that The 
Christian Union was the paper of papers. 
Do you send it five years for $10? If so, 
will become a permanent subscriber on that 
basis next year. 

Very yours, 


— 


1N. Y., WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R. R. 


One of the most romantic and attractive of 
the great railroad highways of the day is the 
Weat Shore. This new and admirably built 
and furnished railroad, with its elegant, com- 
modious cars,its freedom from noiseand dust, 
has already become a great favorite with the 
traveling public. To those who have gone 
up and down the Hudson year after year by 
the old routes, the West Sbore has practically 
opened a newregion. In reversing the point 
of view it has set out a new and unexplored 
world of variety and beauty to the traveling 
public. From the moment of its sudden and 
brilliant emergence from the back country 
into the immense landscape of Haverstraw 
Bay, it never ceases at each turn to bring out 
new and deeply interesting outlooks of river, 
mountain, and village. More than this, it 
makes accessible a whole region of country 
once comparatively difficult of access. It 
transports the weary and tired New Yorker 
in a few brief hours to the regions of the 
Catskills, where he may take his choice of a 
half-dozen hotels, «ll firat class; or it sends 
him to Albany by aroad which is asyet unfa 
miliar to him, and even carries him to tne 
western part of the State through regions that 
were comparatively new. It does ail this 
with every attention tothe safety and comfort 
of passengers, and at the very lowest rates of 


“That tired feeling" from which you suffer 
s© much, ienlarly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


DIED. 


Died in Meranu, Tyrol, Austria, June 16, 1888, 
in her sixty-fourth year, Elizabeth Ely Goodrich, 
widow of the late Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, of 
New Haven, Conn. Notice of burial will be 
given later. 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Gen’! 


18 Long Hult, Couns 


say just one word to assure you that one of | 


Scrofula 


Lurks in the blood of nearly every one, in many 
cases inherited. Its severest form is that of running 
sores on the arma, lega, or feet. Bunches in the 
glands of the neck, plinples, cancerous growtha, 
swollen Joints, and thickening of the upper lip are 
other symptoms. Hood's Sarsapariila has had won 
derful success in curing scrofula. It thoroughly 
éradicates the humor from the blood, and gives it 
new vitality and richness. 

Albert Estes, 26 East Pine street, Lowell, Mass. 
had been troubled with serofulvus humor from boy 
hood, and In the summer of bad a large running 
sore on his leg. On taking Hood's Sarsaparilla the 
sore gradually disappeared, and he has had no jud! 
cation of the humor since. 


Swellings in the Neck 

Joseph Dunphy, 214 Central Street, Lowell, Maas , 
had swellings and lumps on bis neck and face, 
which various pastes, olntments, and medicines 
falled to stop. A shopmate, whose wife had been 
cured of a sore on her arm by Hood's Sarsapartila, 
recommended the medicine, and he boughta bottle. 
in three days there was a change in the eruptions, 


and five bottles effected a complete cure, leaving 
the akin amooth and fair 
Mrs. Wm. McDonald, Oblio, for eighteen 
months suffered «ith scrofulous swelling of the 
glands in the neck. Hood's Sarsapariila gave im 
inediate relief, the swellings being largely reduced. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggiste. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apotiecartes, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Ga., Dec. 25, 1884, 

I can safely recommend your SELTZER 
APERIENT as certain to give relief in cases 
vf Constipation aud Headac 

F. M. CUMMINGS. 


iene. . Y., July 30, 1883. 


Can cheerfully TAR RANT'S 
SELTZER APERIENT valuable rem 
Dyspepsia, yen Stumach, and Irregu- 

larity ‘ot the Bowels. R. WILLIAMS. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


are elastic, seat 
less, waterproe!, 
absorbent, oduries 
strong, yet™soft as 
hid, do net wrinkie 
chafe, or rip, Th 
sales are dou'le 
that of any otber 
thield made in th 
Cnited States or 
Larope. 

Samples sent free on payment of cts. for postage 
The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


TRADE MARK 


CHURCH EQUIPME N 


— 


IMPROVED CHURCH CHAIRS 


With Noiseless 
Foldin a Arm and 
Foot Book and 

Umbrella Rack 
PEWS,SETTEES, 
AND NEW METHOD OF 


Sunday School 


SEATINC. 
for 
lilustrated Catalogue. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


19 Bond St., New York. 195 W abash Av., Chicago. 
815Arch St. a 7 Franklin St., Boston. 


‘BAN KR S 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine &t., New vou. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
halfa century noted for superiority 
over a)! others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pare Copper and Tin for 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, ete, POLL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue seat Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


CHURCH 


| 
‘SELTZER? 
No 
| OF HARTFORD, COX. 
| January lst, 1855, 
| CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - 
Reserve for @nadjusted lowes, - - 257 408 
Reserve - - - 
METSURPLUS, - - TTA 18 TS 
| TOTAL AMIETS, §4,316,957 91 
KELLOGG, President. 
W, SILLSOM, View President. 
: W. Secretary. 
Manufacture those celebrated Belle 
; and Chimes for Churches, Town- 
ote, Prices and cet 


July 2, 1885. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S TROPHIES AND 
PRESENTS. 


The following is a list of the presents of 
honor, swords, uniforms, medals, etc., 
belonging to General Grant, and just con- 
veyed by him to the National Government 
for preservation : 

Mexican onyx cabinet presented to Gen 
eral Grant by the people of Pueblo, 
Mexico; aerolite, part of which passed 
over Mexico in 1871 ; bronze vases pre- 
sented to Genera! Grant by the people of 
Yokohama, Japan ; marble bust and ped- 
estal presented by workingmen of Phila- 
delphia ; large elephant tusks, presented 
by the King of Siam; small elephant 
tusks, presente? by the Maharajah of 
Johare ; picture of General Scott by Page, 
presented by gentlemen of New York ; 
crackleware bowls (very old), presented 
by the Prince Koon, of China; cloisonné 
jars (old), presented by Li Hung Chang ; 
Chinese porcela!n jars (old), presented by 
Prince Koon, of China ; Arablan bible; 
Coptic Bible, presented by Lord Napier, 
who captured it with King Theodore, of 
Abyssinia ; sporting rifle; sword of Don 
elson, presented to General Grant after the 
fall of Fort Donelson by officers of the 
army,and used by him to the close of the 
war; New York sword, voted to General 
Grant at a New York fair ; sword of Chat- 
ianooga, presented by citizens of Jo 
Daviess County, lll. (Galena), after the 
battle of Chattanooga; Roman mug and 
pitcher; silver menu and card, farewell 
dinner of San Francisco, Cal.; silver 
menu of Paris dinner; horn and silver 
snuff-box ; silver match-box, used by Gen- 
eral Grant; gold table modeled after the 
table in Mr. McLean’s house, on which 
General R. E. Leesicned the articles of sur. 
render, and presented to General Grant by 
ex-Confederate soldiers ; gold cigar-cases 
from the Celestial and Second Kings of 
Siam; gold-bandled knife, presented by 
miners of Idaho Territory ; silver trowel 
used by General Grant in laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York ; knife made at Sheffield 
for General Grant ; General Grant's gold 
pen ; embroidered picture (cock and hen) 
presented by citizens of Japan; field- 
glasses used by General Grant during the 
war; iron-headed cane made from the 
rebel ram ‘“‘|Merrimac silver-headed cane 
made from wood used in defense of Fort 
Sumter ; gold-headed cane made out of 
wood from old Fort Duquesne, Pa.; gold. 
headed cane, presented in token of Gen- 
eral Grant's humanity during the war; 
gold-headed cane used by Lafayette, and 
presented by the ladies of Baltimore ; 
carved-wood cane from estate of Sir Walter 
Scott; uniform as General of the United 
States army; fifteen buttons cut from 
the coats during the war by Mrs. Grant 
after various battles; hat ornaments used 
at Belmont and Fort Donelson ; shoulder 
straps (Brigadier-General’s) worn by Gen- 
eral Grant at Belmont, Fort Donelson, and 
Shiloh, and straps of Lieutenant-General 
cut from the coat used by General Grant 
in the campaigns against Richmond, 
Petersburg, and Lee's army ; medal (gold) 
from the American Congress for opening 
the Mississippi; gold medal from Phila- 
delphia ; forty-five medals in gold, silver, 
and bronze; silk papers printed for Gen- 
eral Grant; collection of coin, Japanese 
[This is the only complete set, except one 
in the Japanese Treasury. Sevenof these 
pleces cost $5,000], presented by the 
Government of Japan ; warrant as cadet 
at West Polnt, and army commissions, 
from Brevet Second Lieutenant to that of 
Genera! of the United States Army. 

The list concludes with sixty-seven pa- 
pers and mementos, comprising addresses, 
honorary society commissions, and reso- 
lutions, as well as the freedom of cities 
presented abroad. 


REFORM IN FUNERALS. 


** One of the greatest reforms in modern 
extravagance, pomp, and show,” said a 


be made in funerals and the customs of 
mourning within the next generation.” 

‘*What will cause it?” interpolated a 
reporter, 

‘*The pressure of the times in money 
matters. Economy is being practiced in 
every branch of domestic life, and why 
notin funerals’ Why, I have known poor 
people to draw their money from a sav- 
ings bank—the result of a year's hard 
work—and spend it in burying a son 
or daughter. The expense does not end 
with the purchase of the richly mounted 
casket, the hire of carriages, or the cost 
of flowers. Elaborate mourning garments 
are put on, and a marble tomb erected 
with inscriptions thereon of virtues which, 
if the deceased possessed in life, thorough 
ly fitted them to be saintsin death. These 
extravagances the exigencies of the times 
will regulate. What | think will espe- 
cially be reformed is the outward show of 
grief and woe assumed by the mourners 
for months after death. They ostracize 
themselves from society, look sad when 
in company, and generally try to assure 
the public that their grief issincere. Per 
haps it is, and frequently it is not. 

** Wearing crape, looking melancholy, 
and staying at home is more frequently a 
sham than otherwise, and custom only Is 
responsible. In the time of the Byzantine 
Empire mourning at funerals devolved 
upon professional weepers, who hired 
themselves to follow in the processions 
and indulge in loud lamentations. This 
saved the relatives the trouble of walling 
and weeping to convince the public of 
their grief. They would not be out of 
place in some modern funerals I have at- 
tended. I believe due respect should be 
shown the dead, but not in a deceitful 
manner. The expensive funerals of the 
wealthy, and pomp and trappings they 
display, have an effect on the poor peo- 
ple. They desire to imitate them in a 
small way, and bankrupt themselves to 
have a long line of empty carriages io a 
funerai procession. In the matter of 
marriage and death, sham should be 
avoided.” —{ Mail and Express. 


THE HERO WAS SLAIN. 


One of the farmers who succeeded in 
backing his wagon into place at the City 
Hall Market,yesterdayjmorning hadjseveral 
errands todo around the neighborhood, 
and he left his son of fourteen on the 
vehicle to make a sale of five or six bags 
of potatoes. The old man had scarcely 
disappeared when a bill-distributer came 
along, and threw into the wagon the first 
chapters of asensational serial. The boy 
grabbed for the ‘‘ fly,” and began to de- 
your the literature ‘in chunks and hunks, 
and of the half-dozen people who came 
along and asked the price of his potatoes 
he answered only one, and him so absent- 
mindedly that no sale was made. In about 
half an hour the old man returned. He 
halted at the back end of the wagon, and 
took in the situation, and then asked : 
‘*George, what you got ?” 

‘* Story.” 

‘What about ?” 

‘*Injuns.” 

‘‘ Do they kill anybody ?’ 

“They're after a feller, and I guess 
they'll git him.” 

‘* Re’s the hero, I s’pose 

‘* Don’t sell any taters, does he ?” 

‘‘[ thought not, but I reckon I'l] soon 
know the reason why.” 

With that he leisurely climbed over the 
tail-board, reached for the boy, and the 
shaking up that youth received will make 
him dream of earthquakes for many 
nights to come. 

“You don’t want any more of that,” 
said the old man, as he finished business 
and dropped the “‘ fly” overboard. ‘‘ The 
Injuns not only overtook the hero, but 
they slew him in the most fatal manner, 
and don’t you forget it! Now you git up 
n’ gallop, and sell these taters.”—[Free 


prominent divine, ‘‘ will, in my opinion, ! Press, 


lt Will Save Your Life. 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend- | 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous 
character of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a coll settles upon 
the lungs, if the blood is tainted with 
scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh 
or Consumption is sure to follow. Ayer’s 
(Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that 
may be uniformly relied upon for the cure 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, 
Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: * For 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful 
cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. 


Aver’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
ly." Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Ont., 
vrites: “ | was troubled, for five years, 
with an ailyction of the throat and lungs, | 
coughing severely the whole time. I used | 
different preparations, and was treated by 
several physicians, without effect. I final- 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, | 
Ky., writes: “I have been troubled with 
Dronchitis, since early youth, and am now 
37 years ofage. I owe my life to Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. J. H. Quirk, Ful- 
ton, Nans., writes: “‘Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It 
is « favorite medicine in my family.” 


Catarrh prevails in this country to an 
alarming extent. Itisatroublesome and 


disgusting disease, usually induced by nez- 


lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
terminates in Consumption. Ernest H. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A year 
ago I was afflicted with Catarrh. One 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
writes: “For any one who is troubled 
with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it Cured Me 


of this troublesome complaint, when other 
remedies afforded no relief.” Dr. F. 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “ In 
pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral iuvaluable.” Dr. F. E. Pape, 
Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and the inflammations that follow them 
upon the throat and lungs. We have no 
other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.” C. H. Pierce, Moline, Db, 
writes: “*Catarrh had nearly destroyed 
my sense of taste and smell. Aver’s Cher. 
ry Pectoral effected’ a complete cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Ifus effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whitcom), Iartford, Coun., 
rcest “Some years ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with severe pains 


iu th ‘ chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the lungs. 


She was very much 


cd in strength, and believed herself about to become a victiin of Consumption. 
Wi ile in this condition, she was strongly recommended by Rev. Dr. Blauchard, of 


ow ell, Mass., to make a trial of 


ial s Cherry Pectoral. 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Since her recovery the 
ectoral has been her sole dependence for colds, coughs, aud all similar troubles, 


Which it has never failed to cure.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


THE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. COV’T 
CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.8 0.R.R. 


it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 
It connects Depots with thr 
RK, PHILADELPHIA, 
and all points. it is the line to 


SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 

IOWA, MISSOUR!, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 

with branch lines to all their important cities and 


h from 


owns. 
From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 


every day in the year from one to three ‘el antly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
hicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peorla and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas Cit ty and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
its equipment is complete aad first class in every 
articular, and at all important ——y- interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER ter V.P. & Gen. —_ Cricaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asser. Gen. CHicaao. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Aar., Cxicaao. 


A SOVERRBIGN REMEDY rok “CHAPPED HANDS,” 


To protect the 
padlic from 


ing can be SAFER or MORE DELIGHTSFT'L 

Toilet or Hath, than « SAVING BOAP of perfect 

PURITY and MILDNESS, that cle le 80 extensively 

wted for TOILET purposes. ie “LU XURY with which no 

& fine can AFFORD to be unacquainted. Pus up ia 

akes; also, Im pownd bars. Ask your Drug. 

or ter be trial sample. Be sure your Barber 

« Yaokee and other Shaving 
Boape are the finest | weak 


ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 


We have sueceeded after 


and 


many 


HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
of Charch 08. 
145-147-149 West ith New 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


a lad ditferent fre 


while the palli 
nes st as a 
er. “ithiucht pressure t 
and nivht, and a radical cure 
certain. Bel urable and cheap. Sent by 
@ulars (ree. EGULBSTUS THLSS CU., 


INVALID 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 


veldine Chair — 


PIPE ORGAN, 
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(pipe organ. 
As the Various pipes are secured tm their pines 
the Instrument requires no ectting up, is 
nee ready for use when | 
o price charged reliable makers their 
clase of read organs, and it just 
been needed for rebes, 
Sunday Sehools and the Parior. 
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